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Che Recent Decree on Episcopal 
Reservations, 


Like most of the documents which have in recent times 
emanated from the Roman Curia, the decree of the Holy 
Office on episcopal reservations, published in September 
last, is, on the whole, very clear. Yet, at the same time, 
it gives rise to a number of problems, some rather difficult, 
some the reverse, which find no explicit solution in the 
text. The very practical nature of the question is our 
apology for raising and discussing some of the more im- 
portant of these points, and for giving a brief account 
of the changes introduced. To avoid confusion we purpose 
following rather closely the order of the decree itself, 
which, for the convenience of readers, we may remark, is 
to be found amongst the Roman documents published in the 
last issue of the IR1isH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

Before addressing ourselves directly to the text of the 
Instruction there is a preliminary question to which we 
must first give an answer. As is well known episcopal 
reservations are of two kinds, those reserved to Bishops 
by themselves, and those reserved to them by’ higher 
authority, viz., by the Holy See or by National or Pro- 
vincial Councils. The question is whether the decree 
legislates for all kinds of episcopal reservations, or merely 
for those made by Bishops themselves. We consider 
that it does so for the latter only. That reservations to 
Bishops by the Holy See do not come within its purview 
is so clear that it needs no demonstration. Neither, we 
are convinced, does it extend to those made by National and 
Provincial Councils. The decree is addressed to Ordi- 
naries; and although these constitute the vast majority of 
the members of National and Provincial Councils, they 
are formally different from these bodies; they constitute 
quite distinct legislative authorities. The fact, then, that 
Ordinaries alone are addressed clearly implies that only 
reservations made by them are affected. Again, this In- 
struction states that reservations should now be made by 
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Bishops either in the Diocesan Synod, or outside it, aiter 
consultation with the Chapter and others. Consequently, 
should we hold that it extends to National and Provincial 
Councils, we must conclude that these bodies no longer 
possess the power of reserving cases at all. But surely it is 
incredible that such a long established and well recognised 
faculty would be abrogated in this indirect way! The 
abolition of a power of this kind is regarded as a res odiosa, 
and is not to be presumed as long as the words of the law 
leave any doubt about the matter. In the present instance 
the words give scarcely any indication of any intention on 
the part of the legislators to introduce such a change. 

The great objection to this teaching is that it prevents 
this decree from being that effective check upon episcopal 
power which it was evidently intended to be. It will be 
urged that, although individual Bishops are now restricted 
to four cases, yet the Bishops of a nation or province may 
still come together and impose an indefinite number of 
reservations; and so matters may still remain in pretty 
much the same condition as they were before. 

It must be admitted that this objection indicates a 
certain amount of incompleteness in the provisions of this 
decree. Yet, the defect is not so great as it would appear 
at first sight. In National and Provincial Councils you 
have the combined wisdom of the Bishops of a nation or 
province, and, consequently, there is much less danger of 
mistake than when an individual Bishop is the sole legis- 
lator. Besides, the present law emphasises certain 
principles rooted in the natural law and applicable to all 
reservations, which, if followed, will effectually prevent 
abuses. Thus it is prescribed that reservation should be 
imposed only for the extirpation of some public vice, or 
the restoration of Christian discipline, and that it should 
no longer remain in force when the evil on account of 
which it has been inflicted is removed. The application of 
this principle will go a long way towards preventing the 
multiplication of reservations by National and Provincial 
Councils. _ 

There is also another preliminary point connected with 
the preceding which deserves some notice. Bishops may 
sometimes impose precepts upon individuals, and hitherto 
they could reserve the absolution from violations of such 
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precepts to themselves. May they still make these reser- 
vations in addition to the four cases mentioned in the 
decree? Inour opinion they may. The whole tenor of the 
decree shows that it is concerned with general reservations 
binding on the whole community. To cite illustrations of 
this statement is unnecessary ; even the most cursory glance 
suffices to establish its truth. Consequently, it seems clear 
that episcopal power in regard to particular reservation 
is left quite untouched. 

Formalities to be observed in imposing reservations. 
Let us now approach directly the dispositions of the decree 
itself. The first point dealt with is the manner in which 
reservation is to be made. Hitherto there were no regu- 
lations on this point. A Bishop might reserve cases on 
his own initiative outside the Diocesan Synod, or he might 
reserve them after consultation with his clergy in the 
Synod. Canonists and theologians usually advised the 
adoption of the latter method. Bishops, they pointed out, 
would thus be in a better position to know the sins that 
needed reservation; and in this way, too, they would more 
securely obviate complaints on the part of Parish Priests 
against undue restriction of the latter’s jurisdiction.! 
Under the old discipline a distinction was drawn between 
reservations made in the Diocesan Synod and those made 
outside of it. The former were laws in the strict sense, 
and continued after the death of the legislator: the latter, 
unless the contrary were stated, partook of the nature of 
precepts, and ceased with the death of the particular 
Bishop who imposed them.? 

The new legislation prescribes two methods in one or 
other of which episcopal reservations must now be made; 
and it puts both upon exactly the same footing. Bishops 
are now obliged to reserve their cases either in the Diocesan 
Synod after the matter has been discussed by the assembled 
clergy, or outside the Synod after consultation with the 
Cathedral Chapter and the more approved and prudent 
pastors of the diocese. In places in which there is no 
Chapter, nor any corresponding body, we think that con- 
sultation with the more representative pastors will suffice. 


1 Vide Benedict. XIV, De Synodo Dioecesana, ¥.. V.c. 4, n. 3. 
2 Benedict. XIV. On. et loc. cit. 
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Neither the members of the Synod or Chapter nor the 
pastors have a decisive vote in determining the cases to be 
reserved: they may merely advise the Bishop; and, so far 
as positive law is concerned, the latter is not bound to 
follow their counsels. 

The words generatim loquendo, by which the obligation 
of adopting these formalities is qualified, imply that in 
exceptional circumstances they may be dispensed with. 

Thus, for example, if it were very urgent that a 
case should be reserved, and if it were very inconvenient 
to assemble the Synod or Chapter, the Bishop might act 
upon his own initiative. 

The non-observance of one or other of the prescribed 
forms, apart from the special circumstances mentioned, 
is certainly unlawful. Does it also render the reservations 
invalid? When a law commands the observance of certain 
solemnities in the performance of an act, it is usually a 
very difficult question to determine when the ‘solemnities 
are substantial, and when they are accidental and merely 
necessary for liceity. 

Suarez, however, in his treatise on Laws, gives a rule 
which will help us to a solution in the present case. When- 
ever, he says, the legislator who prescribes the solemnities 
also gives power to perform the act, the solemnities are 
substantial; whenever, on the other hand, the power to 
perform the act is presupposed, they are merely accidental 
unless the contrary is expressly stated. Prior to the pub- 
lication of this decree, Bishops, of course, possessed the 
power of making reservations; and, consequently, applying 
this principle, we must conclude that the formalities pre- 
scribed are necessary merely for liceity. The fact, too that 
Bishops in exceptional circumstances are not bound to em- 
ploy the solemnities lends additional weight to this view; 


5 De Legibus, L. V. c. 31, n. 10.—At vero quando supponitur potestas 
et praecipitur forma, seu specialis modus procedendi, si non addatur 
clausula irritans, forma consequitur accidentalis, et omissio illius non 
censetur irritare actum. . . . Ratio vero est opposita priori parti, 
quia haec forma supponit absolutam potestatem, quae poterat valide 
operari sine tali forma, et ideo, si nova lex expresse non tollit aut 
minuit potestatem, censetur actus ab antiqua potestate manare, et ita 
esse validus, licet indebito modo fiat propter solemnitatem vel formam 
novam non servatam. 
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as it is a quite unusual thing to admit excusing causes from 
invalidating laws. 

When Bishops are bringing their present reservations 
into harmony with the terms of the new legislation, they 
are bound to follow one or other of the methods which we 
have just dealt with: the last sentence of the decree states 
this expressly. Hence, even though the three or four 
cases, which may still remain in force, be taken from reser- 
vations already made in the Diocesan Synod, still the Synod 
or Chapter and pastors must be called together for con- 
sultation: the Bishop alone may not determine those that 
are to continue. 

Number of reservations. The second paragraph deals 
principally with the number of reservations. On this point 
hitherto no very specific legislation existed. The Treden- 
tine law, which is the basis of the modern discipline on 
reservation, stated that only the graviora et atrocwra 
crimina should be reserved, and that Bishops should use 
their jurisdiction in this matter in aedificationem non in 
destructionem.4 This implies the restriction of episcopal 
power to rather few cases, but no exact number is, however, 
determined. So, too, the congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars in 1610, in the same general way, commanded 
Bishops to reserve only those cases which were necessary 
for the maintenance of discipline in their dioceses, lest too 
serious burdens should be imposed upon confessors and upon 
the faithful generally.5 The same Congregation in 1661 
ordered an individual Bishop to reduce his reservations to 
at most ten or twelve cases. This last regulation was not, 
however, general: it merely referred to the particular case. 
Consequently, in this matter Bishops hitherto enjoyed con- 
siderable latitude. The new discipline permits the reser- 
vation of only three, or, at most, four cases; and, hence, 
this latitude is now much restricted. It does not matter 
whether the reservation is with or without censure as the 
term case is equally applicable to both. 


4 Sess. 14, c. 7. 

5 Ne locorum ordinarii quibus jus hoc reservandorum casuum com- 
petit, pluribus quam opus sit reservationibus, subditis aut confessariis 
in animarum salute procurantibus sint onerosi; monentur omnes ut 
paucos eosque tantum quos ad christianam disciplinam retineandam 

necessario reservandos esse judicaverint, reservent. 
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Although this regulation seems at first sight quite simple, 
yet a difficulty not so easy of solution presents itself to us. 
May this prescription not mean that no part of the com- 
munity is to be bound by more than four reservations; and, 
consequently, may not a Bishop reserve, for example, four 
cases for the laity and four partially or wholly different 
ones for the clergy ? 

This interpretation, we think, is inadmissible: in our 
opinion a Bishop is restricted absolutely to four cases. First 
ot all the decree itself makes no distinction, it states 
absolutely that the reservations should not exceed four in 
number. In accordance then with the axiom—Ubi lex non 
distinguit nec nos distinguere debemus—the view indi- 
cated seems to be without solid foundation. No valid reason 
can be pointed out for introducing a distinction. Besides, 
it has never been customary for Bishops to draw up distinct 
catalogues of reservations for different sections of their 
subjects. Episcopal cases have hitherto been usually con- 
tained in one general list applicable to the whole community 
in so far as the subject matter of each case permitted. It 
seems clear, then, that the statement that the number of 
reservations should not exceed four refers to the complete 
list of reservations in a diocese, not to those binding on any 
particular class. Were the latter the meaning intended, 
it should have been expressly stated, as it would have intro- 
duced a change in the manner of cataloguing episcopal 
cases. 

Each of the sins to be reserved must be specifically 
determined, or, in the technical language of the theologians, 
must be in its specie infima. The ordinary rules of moral 
theology on the specific determination of sins are here 
applicable; and, so a discussion of this matter is quite un- 
necessary. The purpose of the regulation is quite evident. 
Without it a little ingenuity would suffice to include almost 
the entire Decalogue even under one case. Should a Bishop 
in violation of this rule reserve more than four cases, he 
certainly acts unlawfully. But are the reservations valid 4 
The answer is in the affirmative. A merely prohibitive 
law, such as this, does not bind under penalty of invalidity 
unless the contrary is expressly stated. 

Nature of sins to be reserved. The decree discusses the 
kind of sins that may be reserved partly in the second, and 
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partly in the two succeeding paragraphs. The second 
paragraph gives some positive qualities which should char- 
acterise them. It states in the words of the Council of 
Trent that only the graver and more atrocious crimes should 
be reserved. But as Benedict XIV in his treatise, De 
Synodo Diocesana very well observes, no abstract rule can 
be laid down to determine what are crimina graviora et 
atrociora.© Much will depend upon the circumstances 
of a particular locality; and so much must be left to the 
prudence of individual superiors. 

It is further prescribed that a reservation should 
remain in force no longer than is necessary for the extirpa- 
tion of some public vice or the restoration of Christian 
discipline. An evident deduction from this is that a sin 
should not be reserved at all, unless it be frequently com- 
mitted, and unless this fact be known to the community; 
otherwise it cannot be regarded as a public vice or the 
cause of the collapse of discipline . In connection with 
this regulation the question not unnaturally arises whether 
reservation ceases ipso facto when the reason for it is 
removed. It certainly does not. The subjunctive maneat 
clearly implies a command to the superior to remove the 
reservation; and, hence, without action on his part the 
reservation will continue. It is not stated whether any 
formalities should be observed in the removal. It seems 
more likely, however, that the reservation should be with- 
drawn in the same manner in which it is imposed. There 
are practically the same reasons for requiring consultation 
with the clergy before removing a reservation as before 
imposing it. 

These are the only positive qualities required by the 
decree. The third and fourth paragraphs are negative: 
they simply exclude certain classes of sins from the purview 
of episcopal power in this matter. 

Internal sins are the first species mentioned.. It has 
always been commonly held that the Church absolutely 
speaking has the power of reserving purely internal sins. 
It seems clear that just as ecclesiastical superiors may 
grant so they may also withdraw jurisdiction for the 
absolution of purely internal sins; and it is in the with- 
drawal of jurisdiction precisely that reservation consists. 

62.c. 
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Internal sins may not, indeed, according to the more cor- 
rect view, be the subject of censure or other punishment, 
as the infliction of penalties belongs primarily to the 
external forum. Reservation, on the other hand, is an act 
of the internal forum. The new legislation confirms this 
view. Itstates that, asa rule, merely internal sins should 
not be reserved, thus implying that absolutely speaking 
the power to reserve them exists. 

Whilst admitting the power authors were, however, 
opposed to its use; and so examples of such reservations 
are very rare. Benedict XIV’ and De Lugo® mention some 
abuses of regular superiors in this matter; and Suarez states 
that Bishops sometimes reserved internal sins of heresy. 
After relating this fact the latter writer continues :— 
‘* Nevertheless authors do not advise or approve of such 
reservation on account of the danger to souls: for in- 
ternal sins are frequent and troublesome and are discerned 
only with difficulty: and so I also believe that as a general 
rule such reservation is not expedient.”% Accordingly, 
Benedict XIV was able to say that the practice of the 
Church had always been opposed to the reservation of 
purely internal sins. No change was introduced from 
Benedict’s time to our own day, so that the present regula- 
tion is merely a confirmation of the already existing dis- 
cipline 

Bishops are also forbidden to reserve sins of human 
frailty. These are sins usually performed under the in- 
fluence of the lower appetites of man. They are distin- 
guished from sins of malice which proceed from the per- 
verse inclination of the will itself and as a general rule 
are unafiected by passion. Sins of intemperance, unchastity, 
&c., belong to the former, whilst sins of infidelity, irre- 
ligion, &c., are examples of the latter class. In accord- 
ance with the new discipline sins of human frailty may not 
be reserved unless they have some other special malice 
attached—aliam non habeat specialem sibi conjunctam 


7 Le. 

8 De Poenitentia, Disp. XX, sec. 2, n. 14. 

8 De Fide, Disp. XXI, sec. 4.—Nihilominus tamen auctores com- 
muniter non consulunt neque laudant talem reservationem, propter 
animarum periculum; nam actus interiores frequentes et molesti sunt, 
et difficile cognoscuntur;et ita etiam ego credo regulariter non expedire. 
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malitiam. These words evidently mean that in order that 
a sin of frailty may be reserved, in addition to the malice 
which the sin per se involves, some circumstance must be 
present which adds a new distinct malice. Clearly, too, 
this malice must be grave; otherwise it would be a quite 
insufficient reason for this exception. Hence, for example, 
a sin of unchasitity may be reserved if you have some grave 
additional malice of sacrilege, injustice, &c., attached to 
it. 

Although this prescription is an innovation, yet the 
Church in the past has given indication of a tendency to 
impose restrictions on the reservation of sins of frailty. 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars in 1602 issued 
a general warning regarding the reservation of sins of un- 
chasitity, especially in the case of those who might incur 
suspicion by their frequent return to ordinary or extra- 
ordinary confessors.10 

The same Congregation in 1677, and the Congregation 
of the Holy Office in 1725, imposed upon individual Bishops 
limitations of a somewhat similar kind." 

Sins already reserved to the Holy See are the next class 
excluded. The very fact of reservation to a higher tribunal 
of itself necessarily involves the withdrawal of jurisdiction 
from all inferior courts without the aid of any express 
provision of law. As canonists and theologians have 
always taught this, and as in addition the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars issued in 1602 an express prohi- 
bition in this matter,’ the new legislation on this point 
is merely a confirmation of the old discipline. 

Crimes to which the general law has attached an un- 
served censure are not, however, by this fact alone with- 
drawn from the cognisance of inferior tribunals; and 
absolutely speaking, therefore, they may be reserved by 
Bishops. 


10In peccatis etiam carnalibus reservandis multa utantur cir- 
cumspectione propter periculum, in iis maxime personis in quas ob 
accessum ad confessarios, vel frequentem reditum ad ordinarios, 
suspicionis aliquid cadere potest. 

11 Vide Coll. de Prop. Fide, n. 786. 

12 Prohibet etiam ne sibi superflue reservent casus in bulla die Coenae 
Domini legi consueta contentos neque alios specialiter Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatos. 
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Yet there appears to be a certain incongruity in such 
action. 

The fact that the general law has imposed certain 
penalties, but has at the same time allowed all inferior 
tribunals to absolve from them seems to involve an implicit 
judgment that any reservation of them is ordinarily un- 
necessary. As a matter of fact the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, in this decree of 1602 to which we 
have just referred, forbade the reservation of such crimes 
when the censure attached is major excommunication, un- 
less some necessary cause, such as frequent scandal, inter- 
vened. As there is no reason for distinguishing between 
excommunication and other censures, and as besides ex- 
communication was formerly a general term for all forms 
of medicinal punishments, we presume that this law ap- 
plied also to unreserved suspension and interdict. The new 
legislation on this point, therefore, is, as the text itself 
insinuates, nothing more than a repetition of this old 
decree: it simply forbids Bishops to reserve without a just 
and necessary cause crimes to which unreserved censures 
are attached by the general law. 

Bishops and Penal Sanctions. The fifth paragraph 
warns Bishops to be very circumspect in the imposition 
of penal sanctions, especially excommunication. This is 
merely a renewal of the old admonition of the Fathers of 
Trent which is, in fact, quoted in the decree. This great 
caution is necessary, ‘‘ because,’’ in the words of the 
Council itself, “ experience teaches that, if it (i.e., excom- 
munication) is imposed rashly, and for light reasons, it is 
rather despised than feared and begets destruction rather 
than salvation.’’ As this paragraph imposes no definite 
obligations it calls for no further comment. 

Publication of reservations. The question of publica- 
tion is next dealt with. Unless a reservation is brought to 
the knowledge of the faithful, it is evident that its utility is 
considerably diminished, if not completely taken away. 
Upon one who does not know of its existence it certainly 
can produce no deterrent effect; and many maintain that, 
unless the contrary is stated, ignorance excuses from it al- 
together. Clearly, then, the necessity of publishing 
reservations has its basis in the natural law itself. 

It is to be feared, however, that in the past too little 
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attention has been paid to this point. Not infrequently 
superiors were satisfied with promulgation in a Synod to 
which the clergy alone had access and with publication in a 
language utterly unknown to the vast majority of their 
subjects. 

To obviate this the new decree commands Bishops to so 
publish their reservations that they will be brought with 
certainty to the knowledge of the faithful. No particular 
form of publication is, however, prescribed, so that, as long 
as the object desired is attained, episcopal choice is unre- 
stricted. Posting the reservations in some prominent place 
in each church of the diocese seems to us a very simple and 
effective method. It may be well to remark, however, that 
there is no obligation to bring to the notice of the general 
public reservations intended for a particular portion of the 
community. 

Absolution. The new decree has introduced very impor- 

tant changes in the matter of absolution from episcopal 
reservation. Under the old discipline reservation im- 
posed per se the onus of having recourse personally to the 
superior for absolution. Should personal access be im- 
possible, then, according to the more generally received 
view, the absolution devolved upon any approved confessor. 

Ii the impossibility was perpetual, the confessor could 
absolve directly, and without imposing any obligation. If 
the impossibility were for a long period, but not perpetual, 
direct absolution might, indeed, be given, but the obligation 
still remained of going personally to the Bishop when the 
impediment was Temoved. If the impossibility was of 
short duration, no absolution either direct or indirect could 
be given from reserved censures; from reserved sins, how- 
ever, confessors might in certain circumstances indirectly 
absolve. 

Of course, episcopal powers to delegate either habitually 
or in particular cases, were hitherto practically unrestric- 
ted, and in recent times these were very much availed of. 
Hence we find that, although personal access to the 
superior remained still the primary obligation of reserva- 
tion, it was latterly very little insisted upon. When an 
ordinary confessor met with a reservation in the confes- 
sional, instead of sending the penitent to the Bishop, he 
usually applied himself for faculties, and his request as a 
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general rule was acceded to. Some Bishops, indeed, 
transferred the rules governing Papal reservations to their 
own, but, unless this was expressly done, the rules which 
we have just outlined were those that applied. 

The first point in the new legislation to which we desire 
to call attention is that the obligation of personal access to 
the superior on the part of the penitent is no longer abso- 
lute: the onus of episcopal reservation will be satisfied quite 
as well, if confessors in individual cases apply for faculties 
to absolve. This is an evident deduction from the state- 
ment that, whenever in a particular instance faculties are 
sought and refused, the reservation ceases. Clearly, then, 
a petition for faculties fulfils the obligation which reserva- 
tion imposes. 

Some restrictions are put upon episcopal power to 
delegate habitually. Whilst the general disposition of the 
decree is to lessen the burdens of the faithful, on this par- 
ticular point it shows a tendency towards strictness. 

When once reservations which are necessary or useful 
have been established, Bishops are commanded to insist on 
them, and to avoid rendering them merely nominal by the 
concession of indiscriminate delegation. Explaining its 
purpose more in detail the decree proceeds to state that the 
mind of the congregation is that habitual faculties should 
be granted to at least the Canon Penitentiary even of 
Collegiate Churches and to Vicars-Forane. To the latter, 
especially when they belong to the remoter parts of the 
diocese, should be also given faculties to sub-delegate con- 
fessors of their respective districts for rather urgent cases. 
From the employment of the word uwrgentiori we conclude 
that for the normal cases where there is time to apply to 
the Bishop himself powers to sub-delegate should not be 
granted. It is prescribed that at least the Canon Peniten- 
tiary and the Vicars-Forane should be delegated; hence, 
others also may receive habitual faculties without any 
violation of the intention of the legislator. It would be 
certainly in perfect accord with the mind of the Holy 
See to grant these powers to Vicars-General, whenever, as 
in our own country, they are also Parish Priests, and 
live at a distance from the Bishop. It might even be argued 
that, as the general disposition of the decree favours liberty, 
all that is required in this matter is to avoid indiscriminate 
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delegation. This, however, is not a correct deduction, for, 
as we have already pointed out, the disposition in this par- 
ticular point is towards strictness. We believe, therefore, 
that it would be against the spirit of the law to grant dele- 
gation to more than a few, in addition to those mentioned. 

The decree next proceeds to make provision for special 
cases in which insistence upon the ordinary method of 
obtaining absolution from reservation would involve serious 
inconvenience to the penitent. Hitherto the only extraordi- 
nary circumstances for which the general law provided was 
the impossibility of personal access to the superior, when 
as we have seen, absolution devolved upon any approved 
confessor.15 Local legislation was, however, sometimes 
much ampler. Thus, for example, the last Provincial 
Synod of Cashel has some ordinances on this matter which 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those of the present de- 
cree. 

1. First of all then it is prescribed that all episcopal 
reservation ceases for sick persons who are unable to leave 
their homes and who desire to confess. Aged persons who 
on account of their advanced years are unable to leave 
their homes are, we think, included. Old age is a kind 
of illness, and a privilege of this kind is to be widely in- 
terpreted. 

For the enjoyment of this favour it is not necessary that 
the impossibility of leaving home should be physical : it is 
quite sufficient if this be morally impossible or in other 
words gravely inconvenient for the penitent. 

There is no need of a medical certificate such as is pre- 
scribed before giving Holy Communion to sick persons who 
are unable to observe the Eucharistic fast; and, hence, a 
confessor may use his own discretion in the matter. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention that the circumstances in 
which this faculty may be employed are different from the 
articulum or periculum mortis provided for by the Council 
of Trent. Here danger of death need not necessarily be 
present: sickness and a resulting grave inconvenience for 
the penitent to leave home are alone required. 


13 Of course, danger of death was and is provided for, not only for 
episcopal but also for all other reservations. 
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2. For those who confess with a view to entrance into the 
married state reservation also ceases. The motive and 
extension of this concession are so clear that comment is 
superfiuous. 

3. Again, whenever a confessor prudently judges that in 
a particular case faculties cannot be sought from a legiti- 
mate superior without serious inconvenience to the penitent 
or without danger to the sacramental seal, in virtue of the 
provisions of this decree he may himself absolve. We have 
in this a faculty very similar to that which was already in 
existence for the absolution of Papal cases. In fact the 
circumstances in which both may be used are practically the 
same. The grave inconvenience spoken of in the text may 
arise not merely from the danger of scandal or defamation, 
but also from the subjective disposition of a particular 
penitent for whom it may be a great hardship to remain in 
sin for the period necessary to obtain faculties. The 
powers granted for episcopal cases are, however, somewhat 
more ample. When an ordinary confessor in these cir- 
cumstances absolves from Papal reservations, there still 
remains upon the penitent an obligation of having re- 
course to a legitimate superior within a month. The 
present decree makes no mention of any such obligation in 
regard to episcopal cases. Bishops in the past sometimes 
applied the law governing Papal cases to their own: from 
what has been just said it is clear that there can be no 
question of this in the future. 

4. As we have already had occasion to remark, reserva- 
tion is also removed when, in a particular case, faculties 
are sought from and refused by a superior who is com- 
petent to grant them. This regulation is quite new. 
Hitherto reservation imposed absolutely an obligation of 
personal recourse to the superior himself; and he was quite 
free to insist on this or not as he thought fit. This liberty has 
now been taken away as the refusal of faculties is no longer 
effective. 

Very slight consideration will suffice to establish the 
reasonableness of the new disposition. The fundamental 
purpose of reservation is to bring the graver crimes to the 
notice of the superior so that he may be able to form his 
judgment on them and prescribe effective remedies for 
their removal. Now this object is sufficiently attained by 
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application for faculties in individual cases, as the superior 
in his replies may indicate the remedies which he thinks 
should be applied. Knowledge of the penitent is the only 
thing additional which he would acquire when confession is 
made to himself, and there is really no reason why he should 
get a right to this. 

5. During the time in which the precept of paschal com- 
munion may be fulfilled Parish Priests or those who in 
law are regarded as Parish Priests may absolve from all 
episcopal reservations. The first difficulty that suggests 
itself in connection with this provision is to determine who 
precisely are regarded in law as Parish Priests. The 
trouble arises from the fact that in some matters the term 
has a more restricted meaning than in others. Thus in the 
decree Maxima Cura it does not include removable rectors, 
whereas the contrary is true of the Ne Temere. As, how- 
ever, there is a very close analogy between assistance at 
marriage and absolution it is quite justifiable, we think, to 
follow the enumeration of the latter decree, which is more 
extensive than any othe. Hence are included not only 
strict Parish Priests such as are here in Ireland, but also 
removable and irremovable rectors in England and the 
United States. Priests who govern a parish during its 
vacancy and who are called technically oeconomi also enjoy 
this privilege. Administrators of mensal parishes, how- 
ever, do not, unless they are delegated ad wniversam curam 
animarum. These are merely the more practical cases. It 
is quite unnecessary for us to give a complete list. 

Arguing from analogy with faculties of the sacramental 
forum granted to Bishops we conclude that Parish Priests 
whilst in their parishes may exercise the privilege given 
in this section not only over those who have a domicile or 
quasi-domicile in their territories, but also over vagi and 
peregrini : by universal custom these latter are the subjects 
both of Bishops and Parish Priests in their respective 
territories so far as the Sacrament of Penance is concerned. 
On the same analogy we think that outside the parish these 
powers may be used only in favour of subjects in the strict 
sense. 

Another rather important point is whether Parish Priests 
may subdelegate this faculty. Although they do not re- 
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ceive their jurisdiction by direct personal commission, but 
through law, yet they are really delegates of the Holy See; 
and as a general rule delegates of the Holy See have the 
power of subdelegating. 

There are exceptions, however, to the general principle, 
and one of them refers to jurisdiction of the sacramental 
forum. Brabandere, speaking on this point, says that 
subdelegation cannot take place “ when any one has, even 
from the Roman Pontiff, delegated jurisdiction of the in- 
ternal sacramental forum, for example, to hear confessions, 
to absolve from censures, to dispense in irregularities and 
vows, unless the faculty of subdelegating is mentioned in the 
concession.” 14 Hence we conclude that Parish Priests 
cannot subdelegate the powers of absolving which they have 
received in this section. 

The detailed way in which the decree deals with sub- 
delegation in the case of Vicars-Forane is a confirmation 
of this view. If it were intended to grant this power to 
Parish Priests similar details would naturally be forth- 
coming. The complete silence on the point, therefore, 
seems to be an implicit denial of the power. 

6. Priests who give missions or retreats during the time 
that they are engaged upon this work may also absolve from 
all episcopal reservations. Under the term Missionarii 
cannot in our opinion be included those priests who are 
sometimes called in at the close of a mission to assist in 
hearing confessions; that would be a quite improper use 
of the term. The remarks on subdelegation which we 
have made in the preceding paragraph are applicable here 
also. 

7. The final section on absolution provides that from 
sins which are reserved in their own dioceses penitents may 
be absolved in another diocese where these sins are not 
reserved, even though they go there precisely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining absolution. 

The old discipline was that a confessor could absolve 


14 Juris con. Compendium, Pars I, Tom. I, p. 153.—Quando aliquis 
habet, etiam a R. Pontifice, jurisdictionem delegatam fori interni sacra- 
mentalis, puta ad excipiendas confessiones, ad absolvendum a censuris 
ad dispensandum in irregularitatibus et votis, nisi subdelegandi facultas 
in concessione exprimatur. 
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from a sin reserved in the penitent’s diocese, but not in his 
own, unless he knew that the latter came in fraudem reser- 
vationis. Authors, however, were not agreed as to the pre- 
cise force of the clause in fraudem reservationis. 

According to some it was not verified unless the penitent 
came chiefly for the purpose not only of obtaining ab- 
solution, but also of avoiding the judgment of his 
superior. 

The correct explanation is now a matter of indifference, 
as it is clear that the new regulation removes completely 
this exception. It is stated absolutely that absolution may 
be given, and hence the penitent’s intention does not affect 
the question at all. 

In the early portion of this article we concluded that 
this decree as a whole does not apply to episcopal reserva- 
tions made by the Holy See or by National or Provincial 
Synods. Perhaps, however, the particular portion of it 
dealing with reservation does. In favour of this may be 
urged the use of the words Quaevis ordinariorum reservatio 
in section a of the special provisions, and also the anoma- 
lous state in which absolution from episcopal reservation 
would otherwise remain. 

This position can, we think, scarcely be admitted. The 
arguments which go to show that the decree as a whole 
applies only to reservations made by Bishops themselves 
prove also that in this particular part it has the same 
application. There is no indication given that different 
kinds of reservations are dealt with in different parts of 
the decree. It is evident that before such a supposition 
can be accepted very clear evidence is necessary. 

Again, the words A casibus quos quomodolibet sibi ordi- 
nari. reservaverint of section c are a further proof that 
only cases which Bishops themselves reserve are here dealt 
with. 

The phrase Quaevis ordinariorum reservatio is ab- 
biguous, and so, interpreted in the light of the subject- 
matter of the decree, means Quaevis reservatio ab ordi- 
narits facta. 

The anomalous position of absolution from episcopal 
reservations must be admitted. For those made by the 
Holy See and by National and Provincial Councils the old 
discipline still continues, and hence an extension on this 

B 
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point is desirable, either generally by the Holy See, or for 
individual dioceses by their respective Bishops. 

After an exhortation in regard to the formation of 
learned, pious, and prudent confessors, the decree concludes 
by commanding Bishops to bring their reservations into 
conformity with the new regulations as quickly as possible 


J. KINANE, 














Che Didache. 


Arter the inspired books of the New Testament itself, 
the most authentic witnesses to primitive Christian insti- 
tutions are those earliest extra-canonical writings, whose 
authors are now commonly grouped together as “the 
Apostolic Fathers.” The name (which however only 
dates from the seventeenth century) designates loosely the 
Christian writers of the sub-apostolic age, writers, that 
is, who, though not themselves belonging to the Apostolic 
College, had, or may be supposed to have had personal 
relationship or acquaintance with one or other of its mem- 
bers, and whose teaching, therefore, is regarded as the 
immediate echo of those first messengers of the Good 
Tidings, whose sound went forth into the whole world and 
whose words carried unto the ends of the earth. The title 
would consequently apply roughly to the Christian authors 
of the last two decades of the first, and of the first five 
decades of the second century, say from A.D. 80 to A.D. 
150. Amongst the Apostolic Fathers then are certainly 
included—Clement, Bishop of Rome, a disciple of St. Paul; 
Ignatius, second successor of St. Peter in the See of 
Antioch ; and Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. 
John. Also reckoned as works of the Apostolic Fathers are 
the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, all of which date from the 
first half of the second century. Finally, there is commonly 
included the anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, the claim of 
which to sub-apostolic antiquity has been severely shaken 
by the assaults of modern criticism. 

To this historic group there has been added in compara- 
tively recent times, a small but exceedingly valuable and 
interesting fragment of early Christian literature entitled 
““ The Didache,”’ or ‘* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.”’ 
It is a work of the highest antiquity, older it would seem 
than some of the canonical books themselves, and in all 
probability the very earliest non-inspired Christian docu- 
ment now extant. In it we are brought into immediate touch 
with the Christian thought and practice of that early age 
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when a visit from an ‘‘ apostle’’ was still a possibility, 
when the charism of ** prophecy ’’ had not yet passed away, 
and when, at least in all the more important Christian 
communities, there must have been many surviving who 
had seen and held converse with one or more of the Lord’s 
Chosen Twelve. A work of such venerable antiquity must 
necessarily engage the closest attention of the apologist, 
the theologian, the liturgiologist and the church historian. 
In it they possess an invaluable witness to primitive belief 
and practice, whom they may profitably submit to a 
searching examination in their several departments of 
ecclesiology ; and from whom they may extract important 
information on the inchoate development of the Church, 
in discipline, in worship, and in the formal expression of 
dogmatic truth. 

Though the existence of the Didache was known from 
express mention of it by Eusebius, Athanasius and other 
early writers, and though portions even of its text could 
be recovered from quotations express or unacknowledged, 
the work itself had disappeared for many centuries, and 
was regarded as hopelessly lost to the world. We may 
imagine then the interest aroused among scholars by the 
announcement of its discovery in the patriarchal library 
of Constantinople by Bryennios, Orthodox Patriarch of 
Nicomedia, in the year 1875, and by the subsequent publi- 
cation in 1883 of the Greek text of the manuscript. It was 
certainly one of the most important documentary dis- 
coveries of the last half-century. 

The document discovered by Bryennios entitles itself 
Ardax} xvpiov dia tav da@dexa Grocrddwy Tos Cvecw: ‘* The 
Lord’s Teaching to the Gentiles through the Twelve 
Apostles.’’ It is comparatively short, being about the 
same length as St. Paul’s ‘* Epistle to the Galatians.”’ 
It is at once seen to divide itself naturally into two parts, 
the first moral and hortatory, intended apparently to pre- 
pare catechumens for baptism; the second liturgical and 
didactic, instructing the faithful in certain Church prac- 
tices and in their attitude to the Ministry. F inally there 
is added by way of epilogue a short eschatological state- 
ment warning Christians to be prepared against the coming 
of the Lord. 

In the first part the author describes ‘‘ the Two Ways,”’ 
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“the Way of Life” and “the Way of Death,” an echo, it 
would seem, of Our Lord’s warning about the broad way 
and the strait. The exposition of the Way of Life is an 
elaboration of the commandments of the love of God and 
the neighbour and of the Golden Rule of Charity (quoted 
by the Didache in the negative form); while the way of 
Death is described in a brief enumeration of the various 
forms of iniquity to which unregenerate human nature is 
prone. A somewhat similar passage occurs towards the 
close of the Epistle of Barnabas, where the writer describes 
‘the Way of Light *’ and *‘ the Way of Darkness ”’; and 
the similarity has given rise to a discussion as to which of 
the two authors copied from the other, or whether, perhaps, 
both copied from a still earlier common source. Some 
modern scholars adhere to the latter view, maintaining 
that the Two Ways was originally a pre-Christian, Jewish 
composition, probably used in the instruction of proselytes. 
For this theory, however, adequate proof is not forth- 
coming. Indeed, the version of the Two Ways given in 
the Didache follows so closely the teaching, and even the 
very words, of Our Lord, as to force on the reader the con- 
clusion that it is essentially a Christian composition, 
embodying and developing the high principles of conduct 
set forth by the Divine Preacher Himself in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Setting forth his text, “‘ first, thou shalt love the God 
who made thee; secondly, thy neighbour as thyself, and 
whatsover thou wouldst not have done to thyself, do not 
thou to another,’’ the writer proceeds to elaborate it, first 
on its positive side, and then on its negative. It means, 
he tells his readers, that they are to bless those that curse 
them, and pray for their enemies, and fast (vyorevere) for 
those that persecute them. ‘‘ Love those that hate you,”’ 
‘“‘and,’’ he adds epigrammatically, ‘‘ you will have no 
enemy.’’ They are to turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
to go the second mile with the man who impresses them 
to go the first, to bestow even their coat on the robber who 
appropriates their cloak. These, he explains, are counsels 
of perfection—xai érn rédeos, ‘* and thou shalt be perfect.’’ 
They are to give to everyone that asks, but woe to him who 
receives without need, “ he shall not come out thence (from 
prison) until he pay the last farthing.’”’ And then he 
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quotes, seemingly as also a saying of Christ, “‘ let thy 
alms sweat into (iépwodrw eis) thy hands until thou knowest 
to whom thou art giving.’’ So far, at all events, the 
teaching of the Two Ways is thoroughly impregnated with 
the evangelical principles and expressed almost in the 
ipsissima verba of Our Lord. To maintain in face of this 
fact that in the Two Ways we have a Judaic, pre-Christian 
composition would seem to be arguing in diametrical 
opposition to the internal evidence of the document itself. 

Thé writer then proceeds to develop ‘‘ the second com- 
mandment of the teaching,’’ the Golden Rule that is, 
already quoted by him, as by some other early writers, in its 
negative form, “‘ whatsoever thou wouldst not have done 
to thyself, do not thou to another.’’ This, he explains, 
embraces those negative commandments of the Decalogue 
that regulate men’s duties to the neighbour. ‘* Thou 
shalt donomurder.”’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
‘* That shalt not steal.’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s goods.’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.’’ 
Nor are these prohibitions to be understood as of strict 
interpretation merely. ‘‘ Murder’”’ includes infanticide 
and abortion (ov govedcers réxvov €v POopa). ““ Adultery ”’ is 
to be understood also of fornication and of unnatural sins. 
‘“‘ False witness ’’ extends also to malice in word and 
thought. Then follows further advice to the catechumen 
which reads like a modern instruction on the capital sins 
as the several sources of all iniquity. Pride must be 
avoided, and Envy, for both lead to murder. The catechu- 
men must beware of Lust, for it leads to fornication; and of 
wantonness in word (aicxpoddyos) and glance (iAd¢Oaduos) 
for they are occasions of adultery. He must pay no heed 
to omens, nor magic, nor astrology, for these things lead to 
idolatry. (Just so would they be treated in a modern text- 
book as violations of the First Commandment.) Covetous- 
ness must be avoided for it leads to theft; and Discontent 
for it leads to blasphemy. Meekness is counselled, “ for,” 
quotes the writer, ‘‘ the meek shall inherit the earth;’’ 
Humility, too, and Resignation to the Divine Will. “ Re- 
ceive the accidents that befall thee as good, knowing that 
nothing happens without God.”’ 

After this follow some general exhortations. The 
catechumen is to honour his instructor in the faith as the 
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Lord Himself. He is to be generous in giving, regarding 
what he has as not his own, but rather the common property 
of the Church. ‘‘ For if you are sharers in the imperish- 
able (év7¢ 4@avérw) how much more in the things which perish 
({rois Ovyrois) ?” (Here we have evidence that the Christian 
communism of which we read in the Acts, still obtained 
to some extent in the Church.) He is to correct his children, 
to treat his slaves with consideration as sharers in the same 
divine hope; while they on their part are to be subject to 
their master as to God’s representative in reverence and 
fear. 

The exposition of the Way of Life ends with a remark- 
able injunction to the confession of sins. ‘‘In the con- 
gregation thou shalt confess thy transgressions (év éxxcAycia 
éFouoroyion Ta raparTeuard cov), and thou shalt not betake 
thyself to prayer with an evil conscience.’? Here we have 
very definite testimony to the practice of confession in the 
primitive Church. The confession was to be made on the 
occasion of the assembling of the faithful for worship (év 
éxxAnoia), publicly perhaps, (though this is not a necessary 
inference), but still sacramentally, since it is made with a 
view to the recovery of divine grace in preparation for 

articipation in public prayer. We shall find a similar 
injunction to confession of sins later on, when the writer 
treats of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and of the preparation 
to be made for assisting at it worthily. 

Such, we are told, is the Way of Life; and with a short 
enumeration of the various courses of evil which constitute 
the Way of Death, and a brief exhortation to hold fast by 
his teaching, the writer brings the first part of his wor 
to a close. 

The second part, which is still more interesting and 
important, may be described as a brief manual of instruc- 
tion on Church practice. It opens with a statement of 
the rite of baptism. ‘‘ Concerning baptism, baptise in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost in running water (év dédar: Sévr).’” But if running 
water cannot be had any water is allowed, even warm 
water, if necessary, apparently a concession in favour of 
catechumens in delicate health. So far baptism by immer- 
sion is contemplated, but the reader is expressly told that 
it is not essential : “if thou hast neither, (i.e., neither cold 
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water nor warm in sufficient quantity for immersion) then 
pour (é&xeov) water three times on the head.’’ Here, as 
against the schismatic Greeks, we have a most important 
testimony to the recognition by the primitive Church of 
the validity of our baptism by infusion, even the three-fold 
infusion of our rubric apparently dating from apostolic 
times. And then we have added the interesting informa- 
tion that both the baptiser and the baptizand were expected 
to fast, the latter for two or three days. An interesting 
parallel is the fast ordered by the ancient canons in 
similar circumstances for the ceremony of the consecration 
of bishops. 

Mention of the fast before baptism brings the writer to 
the question of the ecclesiastical fast. | He instructs his 
readers to fast, not on Mondays and Thursdays (déevrép¢ 
caBBatwv xat wéurtn) with the hypocrites, that is probably 
the Pharisees, but on Wednesdays and Fridays (rerpaéa ral 
rapackevijv), & proof of the extreme antiquity of the Church’s 
predilection for these two days in her laws of fast and 
abstinence. The Orthodox Eastern Church still retains the 
practice of abstinence from flesh meat on both these days, 
while with us of the West the practice still obtains for 
Friday every week and for Wednesday also at certain 
special times of fast. 

As they are not to fast like the hypocrites, so neither 
are they to pray like them. They are to pray “as the 
Lord commanded in His Gospel,’’ that is they are to recite 
“three times a day’’ the Lord’s Prayer, of which he 
gives a version with a form of the doxology at theend. In 
all this section the writer is obviously thinking of the in- 
structions in the Sermon on the Mount, though his version 
of the Lord’s Prayer differs in some details from that given 
in St. Matthew. What is the authority on which he relies 
for Our Lord’s teaching is a question we shall discuss later 
on. 
The next point discussed by our unknown author is 
the very important one of the Holy Eucharist, in this 
passage as a sacrament, and later on as a sacrifice. He 
gives no dogmatic teaching on the subject, but simply 
enjoins a form of prayer for use before and after Holy Com- 
munion. Nothing is said of the consecration, nor of 
the words of institution; but this is only natural when we 
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reflect that the work is rather a manual of instruction for 
the faithful than a rituale for the guidance of the 
clergy. This seems to be implied in the final sentence 
of this section. ‘‘ But suffer the prophets to celebrate 
(evxapioretv) as they will.”’ 

‘* Concerning the Eucharist,’’ begins the writer, “‘ thus 
shall you give thanks.’’ As far as the word goes we might 
indeed translate ‘‘ thus shall you celebrate the Eucharist ;’’ 
but the context shows that the writer is not describing the 
Eucharistic Liturgy as a whole, but is merely instructing 
his readers on the torm of thanksgiving they are to use— 
first, for the gift of the Holy Eucharist itself, and secondly, 
for their own participation in it by Holy Communion. Or, 
if we may suppose that the practice of allowing the faithful 
to take the consecrated species to their own homes, and 
there to communicate themselves, already obtained in the 
Church, as it certainly did later during the persecutions, 
then there might not be question here of the Aeroupyia or 
Mass at all, but merely of the private devotions of the 
faithful at these extra-liturgical communions. This view 
would seem to find support from the fact that not here but 
in a section further on does the writer describe the service 
of Sunday; the only day, it would appear, (as is still the 
custom with the Orthodox Greeks), on which the Holy 
Liturgy or Mass was offered in the first centuries of the 
Church. 

First we are given the thanksgiving for the Chalice, «pt 
tod ornpiov. ‘* We give thanks to thee Our Father, for 
the Holy Vine of David thy child (or thy servant, sa:8és) 
which thou didst make known to us through Jesus thy 
Child; to thee be glory for ever.” Why is the consecrated 
species in the chalice referred to as ‘‘ the Vine of David?”’ 
Clearly, because of Our Lord’s carnal descent from the 
Royal Prophet of Israel. The genealogical tree of the 
royal house is referred to as the Vine—the Virga ex radice 
Jesse—whose noblest fruit was the Christ Himself, from 
whose Sacred Rody as from the luscious grape was pressed 
out that Precious Blood shed for the world’s redemption, 
and given to the Church under the species of wine in the 
Holy Eucharist. Thus not obscurely, though incidentally, 
is the Real Presence assumed in this earliest patristic 
document, for it would be difficult on any other assumption 
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to explain this reference to the Eucharistic Cup as “‘ the 
Vine of David.”’ 

After this we have the thanksgiving for the Eucharist 
under the species of Bread. ‘‘ We give thee thanks Our 
Father for the life and knowledge which thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy Child: to thee be glory for 
ever.” Follows next a prayer for the unity of the Church 
(compare the ‘‘ pacificare et coadunare digneris’’ of our 
Canon), completed by a form of doxology. A warning is 
given that none are to be admitted to the Eucharist save 
those who have been baptised ‘‘ unto the Lord’s name;”’ 
‘“‘for,’’ quotes the writer (just as a modern theologian 
might with reference to the communion of the unworthy), 
“‘ concerning this also did the Lord say, ‘ Give not that 
which is holy to the dogs.’ ”’ 

So far the writer has been giving a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the institution of the Holy Eucharist which is 
also a prayer of preparation for its reception. In the 
following section we have a prayer of thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion. ‘* We give thanks to Thee, O Holy 
Father, for Thy Holy Name, which Thou didst make to 
dwell (xarecxjwoas) in our hearts, and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality which Thou didst make known 
to us through Jesus Thy Child. To Thee be glory for ever.’’ 
Here again, the Real Presence is assumed, for the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion is represented as causing the 
Name of God, that is in Scripture parlance God Himself, 
to dwell in the hearts of communicants. The same doctrine 
seems to underlie the next passage, which contrasts the 
natural food and drink given to men for their enjoyment 
(eis dwédxavow) with this spiritual food (xvevuatixhy tpodiy) 
which brings with it ‘‘ eternal life’’ through the Divine 
Son. “ Nobis future glorie pignus datur.” “ Above all,” 
continues the prayer, “‘ we give Thee thanks that Thou 
are mighty ’—the “ propter magnam gloriam tuam ” of our 
Gloria. Another prayer for the peace and unity of the 
Church follows, and then this remarkable conclusion: ‘‘ Let 
grace come and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the 
God of David. If anyone be holy, let him come: if not, let 
him repent. Maranatha (i.e., Our Lord! Come!). Amen.”’ 
‘A passage in which the liturgiologist may discern in embryo 
the Sanctus and Hosanna of our Mass. 
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In all this section the writer has been treating of the 
Eucharist as a sacrament, possibly, as suggested above, 
of the private, extra-liturgical reception of it in the homes 
of the faithful or elsewhere. In a subsequent section he 
refers to the Eucharist as a sacrifice, offered up in the 
assembly of the people on Sunday and constituting the great 
liturgical act of divine worship. This is, perhaps, the 
most interesting passage in the Didache; here it is in full. 


’ . 
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‘** On the Lord’s Day (xara xvpraxiy dé xvpiov) come together, 
break bread and celebrate the Eucharist, first confessing 
your sins (zpocEouoroyncduevan TA Taparteuata tpov) in order 
that your sacrifice (7 6veia iuev) may be pure, but let none 
who has a quarrel with his fellow join with you until they be 
reconciled, that your sacrifice be not defiled. For this is that 
which was spoken by the Lord. ‘ In every place and time, 
offer me a pure sacrifice, for I am a great King,’ saith 
the Lord, ‘and My Name is wonderful among the 
Gentiles.’ ”’ 

Here we have a patristic passage of supreme importance 
to the Catholic apologist. It furnishes irrefutable 
evidence, first of the extreme antiquity of the practice of 
Sunday worship; secondly, of the Eucharistic Liturgy 
as the central feature of that worship; thirdly, of the 
practice of confession in the infant Church as a pre- 
paration for the Eucharist; fourthly, of the recognition in 
the sub-apostolic age of the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharistic Liturgy (@vcia is the regular Greek word for 
sacrificing, slaying a victim), and fifthly of the interpreta- 
tion then as now of the prophecy of Malachias, as referring 
to the Great Sacrifice of the New Law, the Clean Oblation 
that is offered up in every place from the rising of the sun 
even to the going down thereof. 

The remainder of the Didache is taken up with in- 
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structions regarding the attitude of the faithful to the 
ministry of the Church. The author seems to distinguish 
a double hierarchy, one itinerant, consisting of ‘* apostles,”’ 
‘‘prophets ’’ and ‘‘teachers,’’ the other resident, ‘‘bishops’’ 
and ‘‘ deacons.’’ As to the first, the people are to receive 
them as the Lord; but they are warned against imposters, 
who will be known by their attempts to make worldly gain 
out of their ministrations. Hence if they remain too long, 
or use their alleged prophetic charisms to extract money 
or anything else from the people, they are to be regarded 
as “false prophets.” True prophets however, who wish 
to settle amongst them, and true teachers are “ worthy of 
their food,’’ and are to be supported from the first fruits 
of all their produce. Travelling fellow-Christians are 
similarly to be helped on their way, but if they settle down 
in the community they must work for their living, and if 
anyone will not do so, let the people beware of him, for he 
is ‘‘a trafficer in Christ ’’ (xpioréuropos). The distinction 
here between their treatment of the clergy and that of the 
laity is clearly marked. The latter are to be treated with 
Christian charity, but must work at some craft for their 
living; the former are to be supported by the voluntary 
offerings of the faithful, “‘ for,’’ writes the author, ‘* they 
are your high priests ”’ (oi dpyrepeis tudv). 

But who are these itinerant missionaries and what was 
their status in the Church? The “‘ prophets,’’ as we can 
gather from St. Paul and from the Didache itself, spoke 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, for the instruction 
and exhortation of the faithful. Our author represents 
them as speaking “‘ in a spirit ’’ (év zveduarr), that is appar- 
ently, in a state of superexaltation or ecstasy under the 
direct control of the Holy Spirit of God. In the Didache 
they seem also to have participated in the priesthood. They 
are referred to as “ high-priests,” and they are to be allowed 
to celebrate the Eucharist as they will. ‘‘ Teachers ’’ on 
the other hand would appear to have been lay instructors 
who had a special natural gift for expounding to the faith- 
ful the truths of the Christian revelation. 

It is even more difficult to decide with any certainty who 
are those missionaries whom the author designates 
‘‘ apostles.”” In its strictest the term as applied in the 
New Testament designates the members of the original 
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Apostolic College, the Twelve first appointed by Our Lord, 
and then, after the defection of Judas, the Eleven, with 
Matthias, who was co-opted, Paul, who was specially 
called, and probably also Barnabas. It is all but certain 
that this is not the meaning here, for even if we could assign 
such an early date to the work as to render the visit of one 
of “the Twelve” to any particular Church a probability to 
be reckoned with at the time, we can scarcely suppose the 
stringent regulations laid down about their stay to apply 
to the great Apostles, co-founders of the Church with the 
Lord, and ordained witnesses to His resurrection. Some 
then maintain that “the apostles” in the Didache are 
not distinct from ‘‘ the prophets,’’ but merely another 
name for the same missionaries. They argue from the non- 
repetition of the article in wepi d€ tay drocrddwy Kal rpogyrar, 
and from the statement that if an apostle stays three days 
he 1s to be regarded as a “false prophet.” But it may 
be replied that similarly the author does not repeat the 
article in speaking of *‘ prophets and teachers,’’ whom, 
nevertheless, he clearly distinguishes from one another, and 
that ‘‘a false prophet ’’ is a general term applicable equally 
to the pretender to the apostolate as to the pretender 
to the gift of prophecy. We are driven then to explain 
the term ‘‘ apostles’ in the context as the best modern 
commentators explain it in 1 Cor. xii. 28, ‘‘ and God 
indeed hath set some in the Church, first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly doctors (teachers);’’ where 
according to Cornely, McRory, etc., ‘‘ apostles’? has 
a wider signification embracing a class of first century 
missionaries who shared the great mission of the 
Twelve in spreading the Good News of Christ, and 
founding new local Churches in pagan communities. They 
too had an extraordinary call from the Holy Ghost, and 
were endowed with a special charism, and possibly were 
selected from those who had seen Christ in the flesh, so 
that they too might be witnesses to Him, in Judea, and 
Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of theearth. As their 
mission then was primarily to the heathen, and not like 
the prophets and teachers to the faithful, we can under- 
stand how the Didache does not contemplate their settling 
down in the community, but supposes them to proceed on 
their mission after two days’ rest. But even understood 
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in this wider sense, the term ‘‘apostles’’ here, especially in 
immediate connection with ‘‘ prophets ’’ and ‘* teachers,’’ 
is a proof of the extreme antiquity of the document 
that we have under consideration, contemplating, as it 
seems to do here, a state of things quite similar to that 
portrayed for us in the Pauline Epistles, and of which we 
have no trace later in the writings of either Clement of 
Rome or Ignatius of Antioch. For this among other 
reasons the weight of authority dates the Didache between 
70 and 80 A.D.; while some, amongst them the French 
Protestant Sabatier, prefer a date even anterior to 
A.D. 70. 

After thus discussing the attitude of the faithful to these 
itinerant missionaries, the author has a short note on the 
resident ministry. It is worthy of remark that this follows 
immediately on his instruction regarding the Sunday 
Liturgy, and is connected closely with the quotation from 
Malachias on the universality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
‘* Appoint, therefore (odv) for yourselves bishops and 
deacons (érioKérovs cat dcaxévous ) worthy of the Lord, meek 
men, and not lovers of money, and truthful and approved, 
for they also minister to you the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers. Therefore, do not despise them, for they 
are your honourable men together with the prophets and 
teachers.’’ The presbyters are not mentioned specifically 
as a distinct order: and so we find ourselves back in the 
atmosphere of the Pauline Epistles, back in the time when, 
to meet pressing requirements, the plenitude of sacerdotal 
power was often given to all ordained to the priesthood, 
and when both terms, “ presbyters”” and “ overseers,” were 
applied so freely to apparently the same individuals that 
Scriptural commentators have never since been quite able 
to agree as to the exact meaning of the terminology. Here 
too we find a proof of the extreme antiquity of the Didache, 
for the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, who was martyred 
A.D. 108, represent a distinct advance in ecclesiastical 
nomenclature, and give us the triple distinction of 
bishops, presbyters and deacons, as already well-defined 
in the language of the Churches. It is worthy of note that 
our author reminds his readers, that these presbyter- 
overseers are also ministers of the Aerrovpyia. (a word which 
thus early seems to have been the official designation 
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of the great act of Christian worship), and that for this 
reason they, like the prophets, whom he has already de- 
scribed as ‘‘ high-priests,’’ are to be held in honour and 
respect by the taithful. This comparison, as well as the 
injunction already referred to, to appoint the bishops and 
deacons with a view to the Eucharistic sacrifice, sufficiently 
implies the recognition by the primitive Church of the 
hieratic character of the Christian ministry. 

Even from this rapid sketch of its contents, it will have 
been noticed that the Didache has frequent quotations 
or apparent quotations from the oral teachings of Our 
Blessed Lord. This at once raises the interesting question, 
of considerable importance in New Testament criticism, 
as to whether the author had before him our Gospels or 
any of them, and if one of them, which? 

To begin with, no evangelist is anywhere quoted by name; 
but the writer refers four times to what he calls the Gospel 
(ro evayyeXov) ; first in quoting the Lord’s Prayer, “as the 
Lord commanded in His Gospel;” secondly in reference to 
the reception of “apostles,” “according to the ordinance 
of the Gospel;” thirdly, in reference to mutual reproofs, 
‘* as you find in the Gospel;’’ fourthly concerning prayers 
and alms, “as ye find in the Gospel of the Lord.” Some 
critics would say, doubtless, that in these phrases there 
is merely reference to a primitive oral Gospel, or that 
‘* Gospel ”’ is here merely another name for Christian teach- 
ing in general. However, the phrases seem too definite and 
precise to warrant such an interpretation, and seem to sup- 
pose the author and his readers to be acquainted with and to 
have had before them some definite document which they 
called the Gospel, the only one it would seem known to them 
at the time. Now what was this Gospel? 

As both Catholic tradition and modern scholarship 
relegate St. John’s to the fourth place in order of composi- 
tion, and as moreover there is no clear instance of a 
quotation from it by our author, we may at once eliminate 
it from our enquiry, and confine our attention to the 
Synoptic Gospels. A careful analysis of our text seems 
to .reveal some thirty-six apparent quotations from the 
Synoptics. A good many more are counted by some, but 
they are at most doubtful, parallel passages rather than 
quotations. Now of these thirty-six, only seven are found 
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in St. Mark, all of which seven are found moreover in either 
Matthew or Luke. We may therefore conclude that the 
Gospel quoted from is not St. Mark’s. Of the thirty-six 
quotations, thirteen are found in St. Luke, and of these, 
two are proper to St. Luke and are not found elsewhere. 
Thirty-four of the thirty-six are found in St. Matthew, and 
ofthese, nineteen seem to be found in his Gospel only. But 
for the two quotations proper to St. Luke then, we might 
conclude that the one Gospel known to our author was St. 
Matthew’s as we have it now, and thus the ancient tradition 
of the priority of St. Matthew would be strongly supported 
by the Didache. As the case stands, however, we cannot 
draw this conclusion; though, on the other hand, we have no 
evidence for the modern theory which, taking the Gospels 
as they stand at present, assigns priority to St. Mark. The 
true conclusion would appear to be in favour of a proto- 
evangelium no longer extant, a conclusion reconcilable both 
with ancient tradition and with the best results of modern 
research. According to the old Catholic view—which the 
attacks of “ higher ” criticism have been powerless to affect 
—St Matthew first wrote his Gospel in the native Aramaic 
language; and the Greek translation followed at a later 
date—not necessarily before the Gospel of St. Mark was 
written. In accidental respects the translation may have 
differed somewhat from the original : very possibly passages 
of minor importance may have dropped out, or been re- 
placed by others: but—as against the modern “ two- 
source’ theory which, without any real scientific evidence 
to support it, claims that the Greek version was based as 
much on the Gospel of St. Mark as on the Aramaic—the 
translation and the original were substantially the same. 
On this theory all the facts are readily explained. The 
quotations in the Didache find their natural source in the 
earliest, and presumably best-known, record of our Lord’s 
acts and teaching : the striking correspondence between the 
Didache and the Greek version of St. Matthew is due to the 
still more striking correspondence that we should find 
between it and the original, if only the original had sur- 
vived. The Gospel referred to in the Didache is, then, St. 
Matthew’s lost work in Aramaic, wherein were recorded, 
perhaps in the very days of the Public Ministry, those say- 
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ings and teachings of his Master of which the Apostle after- 
wards gave a Greek version in what is now the First Gospel 
of the New Testament. And the accidental divergence 
between the original and the translation accounts for the 
fact that the gospel citations in our text differ considerably 
in wording from the corresponding passages of the evan- 
gelists, and that there are some apparent quotations and 
references that are not found in the Canonical Gospels, but 
may easily have found a place in the original Aramaic 
source. 

The Didache ends on a note of solemn warning to 
Christians to watch and be ready, since they know not 
‘* the hour in which Our Lord cometh,’’ and since the whole 
time of their faith shall not profit them except they be found 
perfect at the end. Then in a passage of apocalyptic sub- 
limity, the writer describes the reign of anti-Christ and 
the end of the world. ‘‘ In the last days the false prophets 
and corrupters shall be multiplied, and the sheep shall be 
turned into wolves, and love into hate. .... And then 
shall appear ‘‘ the Deceiver of the World” (6 coouorAavjs) 
as Son of God, and he shall do signs and wonders, and the 
earth shall be given over into his hands and he shall com- 
mit iniquities which have never been since the world be- 
gan.’’ And in the fiery trial many shall be scandalized 
and be lost, but they who endure in their faith shall be saved. 
And then shall appear the signs ‘‘of the truth,’’ that is, 
plainly of the true Christ, when the reign of the Deceiver 
is atanend. “‘ First the sign (of the cross) spread out in 
heaven, then the sign of the sound of the — and 
thirdly, the resurrection of the dead.”’ 

“* Then shall the world see the Lord coming 
on the clouds of heaven.” 


J. J. McNamee. 








Che Evidence for the Supernatural 


I.—MIRACLES. 


Tue prevailing Naturalism is the atmosphere in which 
the majority of higher critics live, and move, and 
have their being. It is Pelagianism redivivus, but greater 
than its former self, for now it will not admit in any prac- 
tical sense even the existence of God. The result is that 
a certain form of criticism, of the rationalistic variety, 
takes three broad lines when confronted with an account 
of miracles. First of all, they are tacitly assumed to be 
incredible, and are brushed aside as a matter of course. 
An author is believed when speaking of material events, 
but when he passes on to the supernatural occurrences, 
pity is silently felt for his superstition; he is regarded as 
paying the customary tribute to the credulity of his age. 
And yet for all ages the reply of Paul is eminetly reason- 
able, at least for those who are not so credulous as to 
believe the most difficult of all dogmas, that this universal 
frame of nature with its varied symmetry does not imply 
a great designing Intelligence. ‘‘ Why,’ the Apostle 
argues “‘ should it be thought a thing incredible that God 
should raise the dead?” (Acts, xxvi, 8). A miracle is in- 
credible only in the supposition that God does not exist, or 
that He is a pariah, without right or influence, in His own 
world. The spirit of man can, it will be seen, counteract 
the forces of brute matter, but the Great Spirit is sup- 
posed to be powerless with the works of His hands. 
Granted in a practical sense the existence of God, 
miracles are seen to be possible, and not incredible. Some 
thelogians further postulate the contingency of the order 
of nature. But there is no necessity for introducing this 
consideration. For in the explanation which will be given 
it will be seen that miracles do not violate or suspend the 
order and tendencies of nature. These remain constant, 
while the counter force of miracles is exercised. 

Another line taken by modern critics, as for example, 
Harnack, when confronted with the narrative of the mira- 
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culous, is to admit the facts but to regard them as so far 
inexplicable. » It is really a method of great antiquity. It 
was also adopted by the leaders of thought among the 
Jews when they had to deal with the cure by Jesus of 
the man born blind. ‘* We know that God spoke to 
Moses; but as to this man we know not from whence he is ” 
(Gospel of St. John, ix, 29). It was inconvenient to know 
Him. Similarly the critics know the tenets of their 
favourite criticism, but as to this Man and His miracles 
they know not from whence they are. And there comes 
the mocking answer of the man born blind: ‘‘ Herein is 
a wonderful thing, that you know not from whence He is, 
and He hath opened my eyes ’’ (Gospel of St. John ix, 30). 

Another favourite method of modern criticism is to admit 
a substratum of fact for the miraculous account, and to 
suppose that the fact was exaggerated. But this explana- 
tion cannot hold for the centre-miracle of Christianity. 
The resurrection cannot be exaggerated. The Christian 
testimony is that the Apostles saw, heard, touched, ate and 
drank with Christ. 

Admitting God’s existence, we see in miracles His extra- 
ordinary language. For this reason they are called 
“signs ’’ in Scripture. Incidentally they are ‘‘ powers ”’ 
and ‘‘ wonders,’’ other names used to describe them by 
sacred writers. They signify always God’s power of 
beneficence, God’s wonderful omnipotence in mercy. Their 
chief characteristic then is to act as signs, as God’s extra- 
ordinary language. But does not God’s ordinary lan- 
guage revealed in His natural works suffice ? We 
do not know God’s counsel. If He deems it useful to 
employ a more striking language, who are we that we 
should make objection? We can see in ordinary 
human speech the utility of emphasis, or of an un- 
wonted expression, in attracting attention. Such is 
the principle at the back of the employment of figures 
of speech. God also makes use of the unusual in power- 
fully attracting the attention of men. In this way we 
may look on miracles as God’s emphasis, as God’s special 
figures of speech. Men, according to St. Augustine, do 
not notice the natural marvel by which the development 
of a few tiny seeds of wheat serves to feed a multitude. 
But they do mind the feeding of five thousand by the sudden 
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multiplication of a few loaves. It is the unwonted attracts 
the attention of men. The pulling down of the war-ruined 
houses in Dublin attracted more attention from the multi- 
tude than was secured by the same buildings in all their 
former architectural glory. In this way miracies, as 
affording the appeal of the unwonted in nature, introduce 
no discordant element in human thought, as rationalists 
suppose. ‘They do not cause a break in the higher con- 
tinuity of things. They have a strict parallel in the laws 
of striking speech. In this, as in other matters, the laws 

of the supernatural bear analogy with the laws of the 
natural, and can, consequently, be defended by human 
reason. To put the matter conversely the natural is a 
parable of the supernatural; nature is a symbol represent- 
ing God and the supernatural. 

On account of this appeal of miracles to the multitude 
through their unusual nature, it is vain to argue that 
miracles or the accounts of miracles have no special value 
for certain ages, for example, for our own age. That was 
a mistaken view defended with ill-advised zeal by certain 
apologists of Christianity. The Vatican Council on the 
contrary maintains the usefulness of miracles as a motive 
of credibility for all ages. It may be true that miracles 

may not make appeal to certain alleged leaders of 
critical thought, brought up in an atmosphere of natur- 
alism. But no reference to the supernatural makes 
much appeal to them. They may seem important, but 
they are not the world, and wisdom does not die with 
them. The history of Christianity prepares us for their 
rejection of miracles. After all, the leaders of fashion, the 
leaders of the Synagogue, are wont to reject Christ. And 
He confesses to the Father because He has revealed those 
things not to the wise and the prudent, but to little ones. 
“The wise and the prudent ’’ of the world reject the Chris- 
tian miracles to-day as they did in the time of Christ. But 
these miracles still make appeal to the humble men of good- 
will. The miracles in the different ages of the Church— 
and miracles still continue—turn inevitably the unso- 
phisticated mind to God. And the narrative of the same 
miracles, if as well attested as any other historical fact, 
produces the same effect on the minds of men of good-will. 

Objections were made to the doctrine of miracles not only 
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by the higher critics, but by many scientists. Some time ago 
it was fashionable for scientific men to speak lightly about 
belief in miracles; many of them were inclined to regard 
miracles as incredible, because, in their belief, they did 
not fit in with science. In very recent times a change came 
over the views of scientists, and that change was, in part, 
brought about by the Society of Psychical Research. That 
society was established to examine into cases that defied 
scientific explanation up to the present. There were facts 
like premonitions—especially those that came about the 
time of the death of friends—and there were many other 
phenomena of a similar nature that could not be satisfac- 
torily explained by any known laws of science. The result 
was that those scientists who hitherto regarded miracles 
as incredible became much more modest in their belief. 
They began to feel that there were more things in heaven 
and on earth than were dreamt of in their philosophy, and 
amongst those things were miracles. In examining psychic 
facts they found out that certain phenomena defied scientific 
explanation. 

It is perfectly true that many cases of fraud were 
discovered, cases of mediums that were not genuine 
mediums at all, of spiritualists of different descriptions 
who were simply charlatans. As an example of how 
even scientific men were taken in, it may be mentioned 
that a certain medium achieved great success in Paris 
and in London. In London the most eminent scientists 
were summoned to the seance, and declared that they 
could find no explanation for the medium’s achievement. 
However, in America this spiritualist’s career came to an 
abrupt termination. There was given a seance some dis- 
tance from Harvard University, and the professors were 
invited to attend. One of them was an authority on 
psychology, and he discovered that the magic performance 
was due to fraud effected by a hidden mechanical device. 
There were many other cases of this kind where there was 
fraud, and fraud that deceived even scientists. 

The Americans, who were always ready to make a com- 
mercial enterprise out of anything that was available for 
the purpose, at once took up spiritualism, and there was in 
New York recently a shop wherein could be found for sale 
an apparatus for materialising spirits. But there were 
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eases that defied explanation, and the result was that some 
of the foremost scientists, men like Sir Oliver Lodge, de- 
clared that for scientists to exclude the supernatural would 
be the dogmatism that scientists themselves complained so 
much about. Thus it came about that the idea of rejecting 
miracles disappeared to a large extent. 

Furthermore, that there is no irreconcilable opposition 
between science and the doctrine of miracles, an examina- 
tion of their nature will establish. But it is first necessary 
to overthrow certain common views as to the meaning of 
miracles. The idea prevailed amongst scientists, and 
largely holds still, that miracles are a violation of the laws 
of nature. I presume that the average man would be in- 
clined to give this definition of a miracle—a violation of 
the ordinary laws of nature, or a suspension of the order 
of things. This would not meet with the first requisite 
of a definition—it would not be true. A miracle is neither 
the suspension nor the violation of the laws of nature, or 
of any law of nature. The result is that all those objections 
against miracles, based on the alleged fact that they upset 
the laws of science, go by the board; they assume what is 
not a fact, that miracles upset the laws of nature. 

A miracle, indeed, supposes the introduction of contrary 
force ; that force which acts counter to a tendency of nature. 
Laws of nature are merely expressions of the usual ten- 
dencies of natural forces. Even in the case of a miracle 
these forces were acting, but a contrary force, a higher 
force, was brought into play. One may take for example 
the case of the preservation of St. John the Evangelist, 
who was thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. In that 
case the law of nature was the expression of a tendency 
of burning oil to scald. That tendency was there all the 
time, but it was counteracted by a contrary force, the 
miraculous force. The fact is, that every day of the year 
the laws of nature are counteracted in a somewhat similar 
way, and no one would say that they were violated, or 
science imperilled. The chief purpose of medicine is to 
counteract the tendency of disease. Disease results in 
death, and the tendency of medicine is to bring in a contrary 
force. Take a simpler case. We know that the law of 
gravitation is the expression of a certain tendency in nature. 
Even though there is this law of gravitation, even though 
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all material objects tend to fall to the ground, yet we see 
that they are preserved from falling in a great many cases. 
If one holds an apple in one’s hand the law of gravitation 
is stil! acting, but it is counteracted by a contrary force. 
We also know that the tendency of trees is to defy this law, 
and instead of falling to the ground they have a tendency 
to get away from the ground as far as possible. In these 
cases we have instances of the tendencies of natural laws 
counteracted by opposite forces. In some cases they are 
counteracted by even vegetative life; in others by the human 
mind, a force superior to all material force. Miracles sup- 
pose that a greater Spirit than the spirit of man intervenes. 
A miracle supposes that the Creator of the Universe inte:- 
venes and counteracts, as He surely can, those natural 
tendencies. In this way there is nothing incredible or im 
possible about the true notion of a miracle. A miracle 
implies a sense-perceptible work that exceeds, without 
violating, the powers of all nature. 

The preceding considerations enable us to deal with the 
famous argument urged by Hume, in his sceptical treatises, 
against the credibility of a miracle. It was at one time 
a favourite objection against miracles, but in later times 
the greatest logicians were amazed at the fallacy contained 
in such an objection. The difficulty that Hume brought 
forward against miracles is that it is more likely that 
the testimony of man should err in regard to the fact of 
a miracle than that the laws of nature should be violated. 
The trouble was that Hume did not know the essential 
elements of the problem; a miracle did not suppose that 
the laws of nature were violated at all. Another way in 
which he urged difficulties against our doctrine was by 
alleging that it was against universal experience to suppose 
that miracles had happened. That was merely begging 
the whole question, for it was not against the experience 
of those who testified to the existence of miracles; it was 
not, therefore, against universal experience to suppose that 
miracles had happened. 

If miracles, then, are admitted to be possible—and this 
is admitted by the most far-seeing scientists—the main 
question is whether they can be proved to be historical. 
What is the character of the evidence for the existence of 
miracles Some writers maintained that we could never have 
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evidence enough for the existence of miracles, that their 
‘‘historicity,’’ as it is called, could never be established, that 
they are supernatural, and that history has to do only with 
sensible phenomena. This difficulty also is ill-founded; a 
miracle could be established historically in the same way as 
any other sense-perceptible event. It is simply a question of 
what was seen, and of the interpretation of what was seen. 
Take the case of the raising of the dead to life. Two 
elements in that event could be determined by history. 
First, there is the question whether a man in whose behalf 
the miracle was claimed was dead or not. This can be ascer- 
tained by medical science and history. Secondly, there is 
question whether having been dead he really rose again and 
lived amongst men, which could be determined in the same 
way as the existence of any other individual at any other 
time. So the “historicity” of the event can be determined. 
There is first a question as to the veracity of the person who 
testifies, and the second consideration regards his knowledge 
and intelligence; because, even though a person may be per- 
fectly truthful, it is possible that he may wrongly interpret 
an event. In the case of Gospel miracles we have conditions 
that enable us to determine whether the reporters of these 
miracles are trustworthy. A principle universally ad- 
mitted is that people do not lie without an object, and 
further that if the only probable result of their testimony is 
death, they are not likely to lie. Those who testined to 
the existence of the Gospel miracles had no reward to look 
forward to in this life; and they met with death as the 
result of their testimony, and faced it boldly. Also it is 
very easily determined whether they could have been led 
astray. There was question of palpable facts, of events in 
which fishermen’s testimony was as good as any other 
testimony—as in the case, for instance, of the resurrection 
of Our Lord. 

Another question that arises about miracles is whether 
alleged miracles can be determined to be really super- 
natural The attitude of many unbelievers may be voiced 
thus: “ We admit the facts, but, after all, we do not know 
all the powers of nature. It may happen that in the future 
light will be thrown on many dark corners, and so we cannot 
well determine whether those events transcend nature or 
not.” In answer to this it can be said that, though one 
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cannot define exactly the bounds between the natural and 
the supernatural, every man of sense knows in a rough way 
how far natural forces may not go. Take, for example, the 
raising of a dead man to life; the raising of a man whose 
body has decomposed. We do not know fully the 
powers of nature, but every doctor and every person of sense 
know that for such a case no natural forces are of any 
avail. This argument about not knowing the powers of 
nature is a fallacious one. We, at any rate, know that there 
is a certain limit to the powers of nature. We know that 
they go a certain length, “thus far, and no farther.” If 
natural force, is the explanation of miracles on their first 
occurrence, why are scientists not able to reproduce them ? 
When face to face with a credible account of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, criticism may quibble concerning unknown 
forces, but it does not shake the belief that the dead do not 
arise by any law of nature, known or hidden. 

But granted that miracles are historical and transcend 
the forces of nature, how are we to know that they are 
works produced by God! Usually the definition of a miracle 
is given as a sense-perceptible work, brought about by 
Almighty God, and transcending all the forces of nature. 
How can we know that they are not produced by Satan? 
The answer may be found in the fruits of these works. This 
was one of the tests put forward by Christ Himself. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” In the case of the 
Christian miracles there is absolutely no doubt left, 
because it was well argued by our Lord that Satan would 
not have fought against himself in behalf of Christianity. 

It is useful to apply the preceding general principles to 
the case of Christianity. For all those who have a practical 
belief in the existence of God the question of Christian 
miracles is a question of the evidence. Have we reliable 
witnesses endowed with veracity and knowledge of what 
they testify? Serious critics do not any longer deny the 
veracity of the New Testament writers. The problem then 
is simplified. Have we witnesses with sufficient knowledge 
of what they testify? If they are first-hand witnesses, or 
eye-witnesses, of public facts, we can reasonably desire no 
more. From the point of view of direct testimony, the value 
of the admittedly authentic epistles of St. Paul, and the 
paramount importance of the Acts of the Apostles, are not 
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sufficiently emphasised by many Christian apologists. 
Critics may cavil about the Gospels as testimonies ; they may 
say that they were written at least thirty years, or a gene- 
ration, after the event, and that legends had time to grow 
in such a period; they may argue at length and with a 
specious detail in their theories concerning later additions 
made to the original message of Christianity. There is not 
therefore much value in confuting these critics through the 
Gospels, which to them are a ground of dispute. For- 
tunately, however, we may meet these critics on their own 
ground. We may take our stand on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
generally recognised as authentic. St. Paul in the twelfth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians spoke of 
miracles, as a matter of course; not proving their existence 
of set purpose, but referring to them merely en passant, as 
gifts well-known to reside in the infant Church, for ex- 
ample, the grace of healing and the speaking with tongues. 
Now in other connections obiter dicta are prized by the 
critics as containing ingenuous information. Or we may 
base our arguments on the Acts of the Apostles, also ad- 
mitted to be genuine, especially in the “ we passages,” as 
indicating most clearly the existence of an eye-witness. I 
believe the Acts of the Apostles to have special value im 
solving the modern problems concerning miracles, because 
it supplies the evidence of an eye-witness for the super- 
natural, and because it is admitted by critics of various 
schools to be genuine. In taking this line I am in no way, of 
course, depreciating the value of the Gospel testimony for 
miracles. I am formulating an argumentum ad hominem, 
directing my argument to those who have doubts concerning 
the authority of the Gospel testimony. And the argument re- 
dounds to the credit of the Gospel miracles; the establishing 
of the miracles recorded in the Acts of the Apostles will 
tend inevitably to support the admission of the Gospel 
miracles. The mistake of Protestants, even of Newman in 
his early days, was to reject without question the ecclesias- 
tical miracles ; they did not realize that in doing so they were 
opening the flood-gates of destructive criticism concerning 
even the Bible miracles. The miracles of the Church consti- 
tute a buttress for the miracles of Christ, and for that reason 
it is important to consider the evidence for the miracles 


of the infant Church, those narrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 
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I pass over the miracles of the Acts when there is not the 
direct testimony of the writer as an eye-witness—e.g., the 
cure of the cripple by St. Peter at the Beautiful Gate, and 
the cure of another by St. Paul at Lystra. But I may say 
that these are mentioned with such a wealth of detail that 
it is unreasonable to deny them while admitting without 
question the natural facts recorded. In the twentieth 
chapter there is reference to the youth at Troas who fell 
from the third loft of the house, and was taken up dead. 
But after St. Paul embraced him, the youth was found alive. 
There is a graphic touch when the eye-witness in this one 
of the “ we passages ” speaks of the great number of lamps 
in the upper chamber. A rationalist will say that this was 
apparent death, or a mere swoon. But let him remember 
that the writer who testified that the youth was taken up 
dead was a physician. Let him also explain whether he 
himself could say in circumstances of apparent death, 
after a fall from a third floor, as did St. Paul: “Be not 
troubled for his soul is in him.” I believe that he would 
not show this confidence if he were a non-medical man like 
St. Paul. 

In the twenty-eighth chapter the eye-witness records 
the happenings in Melita after the ship-wreck. A viper 
fastens on the hands of St. Paul and does him no injury. 
We may take it that the inhabitants, who took St. Paul to be 
a very God for escaping hurt, had grounds for believing 
that kind of viper to be really poisonous. St. Paul, too, 
heals by prayer and imposing of hands the father of the 
Chief Publius, of fever and a bloody flux. All that had 
diseases in the island came, and were healed. The ration- 
alist will pronounce this a faith-cure. And of course cer- 
tain diseases are cured by mental suggestion. But we do 
not find hypnotists, or Christian Scientists, having the 
assured success which attended the prayer of St. Paul. We 
should be agreeably surprised if one of them at the present 
day were to come to an island and truthfully report: ‘‘ All 
that had diseases in the island came, and were cured.’’ But 
this is an Utopian dream. 

Perhaps the most remarkable miracle recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles is the conversion of St. Paul. Lest 
there should be any doubt concerning the matter it is men- 
tioned three times with copious details. First it is narrated 
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in the ninth chapter in the third person. Next it is given 
in the twenty-second chapter by St. Paul in his address 
to his enemies at Jerusalem, constivuting as it does an 
apologia pro vita sua. For the same reason it is given 
again in the twenty-sixth chapter by St. Paul in his address 
before King Agrippa and Festus. The natural, obvious, and 
unbiassed interpretation presents no difficulty. It fur- 
nishes the only adequate explanation of how a persecutor, 
in the very act of persecuting Christ, is converted to the 
most vigorous, intrepid, and daring Apostle of the Galilean. 
There we have as a key the direct mission of Paul, as given 
by Christ Himself, who chooses him to be a vessel of elec- 
tion to carry His message before kings and princes and the 
far-off Gentiles. We see in it, as in nothing else, the secret 
of his several Napoleonic expeditions in behalf of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. We find in this personal con- 
tact with the gentle Master the motive power for that zeal 
which did not regard life as more precious than the con- 
summation of the ministry of the word, which caused the 
passionate outburst : “I am ready not only to be bound; but 
to die also in Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus” 
Acts xxi). The conversion of St. Paul is the epitome 
and the climax of the conversion of the other Apostles. A 
risen Christ alone explains the transmutation of the 
Apostles from a state of incredulity and fear to an 
apostleship whose characteristic was a vigorous and daring 
“confidence”; this word is repeated several times by St. 
Luke as his favourite description of the conduct of the 
early ministry, and it is to be found in the last verse of his 
last chapter. 

This plain tale of conversion, which finds no parallel 
in natural events, dissipates the gossamer webs of rationa- 
listic theory. St. Paul told King Agrippa that he 
himself was not incredulous to the vision, and to the light 
brighter than the sun. But many critics are still incredu- 
lous to the vision. It was a case of epilepsy according to 
them. But consider the method of this epilepsy. The 
alleged epileptic fit of St. Paul harmonizes with a strange 
message to Ananias, in obedience to which the latter re- 
luctantly receives the great convert. The epilepsy fur- 
nishes St. Paul with reasonable directions of conduct and 
with a definite and glorious mission at variance with the 
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purpose of the journey on which he set out (Acts, xxvi). 
What desirable powers are found in this case of epilepsy! 
This ingenious theory, in order to explain the Acts, will 
have to suppose that all the companions of Paul were 
epileptics. “ When we were ali fallen down on the 
ground’ are the words of Paul in his address to King 
Agrippa (Acts, xxvi, 14). Elsewhere (Acts, xxii) it is 
said that the companions saw the light, but there is a dis- 
crepancy between the ninth and twenty-second chapters as 
to the hearing of the voice, which may be cleared up by 
saying that they heard the sound, but did not understand 
the voice speaking in Aramaic. 

When dealing with the testimony of the Acts of the 
Apostles in behalf of the miraculous support of Chris- 
tianity, it is useful to speak of the apologetic method of 
the Apostles, which the work discloses. This method takes 
account of miracles, especially of the dominating miracle 
of the resurrection. It will be observed that, when dealing 
with the Jews, it was the uniform, almost stereotyped plan 
to refer back to Moses and the prophets, and to show that 
their prophecies pointed to Jesus. The Apostles began 
with the prophets, and finished with the resurrection. It 
is the well-known argument from prophecy and miracles. 
Such was the method of St. Peter and of St. Paul in their 
discourses related in the Acts. For example, St. Peter in 
his great opening discourses, which won innumerable con- 
verts, speaks of the prophecy of David: “ Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell nor suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion” (Acts ii, 27). And Peter shows that the prophecy 
cannot apply to David, but to Jesus. “This Jesus hath 
God raised again, whereof we are witnesses” (Acts, ii, 
32). One will be struck by the marvellous unity in the 
apologetic method from the beginning until now. Jesus 
Himself in an argument to the disciples at Emmaus, which 
made their hearts burn, referred to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament to show the harmony between their 
prophecies and His life. This venerable method was taken 
up by St. Peter and St. Paul, and is continued by the 
Church which has in the Vatican Council proclaimed the 
utility of external motives of credibility for all men and 
all ages. When dealing with Gentiles, as for example at 
Athens, St. Paul wisely makes his appeal merely to the 
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miracle of the resurrection as a motive of credibility; he 
speaks of God “ giving faith to all, by raising Him up from 
the dead.” 

The Acts of the Apostles make it clear that the central 
portion of the teaching of the Apostles was the fact of the 
resurrection of Christ. Rationalistic critics will call this a 
case of hallucination. Their reply is only a variant of that 
made by Festus to St. Paul, except that the latter unbeliever 
attempted to diagnose the case more plainly and without a 
gloss as madness. But the Apostles could answer as did St. 
Paul—and their lives and writings support the testimony— 
we ‘‘ speak words of truth and soberness ’’ (Acts xxvi, 25). 
We must remember also that the testimony of the Apostles 
was not merely that they saw Jesus after the resurrection; 
this might afford a ground for cavil, and be said to be com- 
patible with theories of hallucination, or of a merely spiri- 
tual apparition. They say that they ate and drank with 
Him, and sane men do not eat and drink with apparitions. 
“Him God raised up the third day”, St. Peter preaches 
to Cornelius, “and gave him to be made manifest, not to 
all the people, but to witnesses preordained by God, even 
to us, who did eat and drink with Him, after He arose 
again from the dead ’’ (Acts x, 40, 41). The Apostles died 
for the announcement of this Christian message, whose 
centre-piece, as is clear from the Acts, was the fact of the 
resurrection of Christ. There may have been fanatics who 
died for a pet opinion, but witnesses do not die alleging as 
a fact a thing that is not such. 

Nhen unbelievers speak about hallucinations, they are 
only cloaking the issue; they ought to make use of the 
simpler name of madness, or insanity. But are we to sup- 
pose that not one, but several, Apostles were hallucinated 
or insane concerning a particular event? Sometimes a 
person may see what he is expecting to see, there is a predis- 
position towards it; but in the case of the Apostles, strange 
to say—and it was one of those things which seemed to 
happen providentially—they did not expect the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, and when the women who announced that 
the tomb was empty came to them, we have the Gospel tes- 
timony for the fact that the Apostles regarded their words 
as raving. Consequently, it is not a case of hallucination; 
there is not a particle in the writings or preachings of these 
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men to lead one to suppose that they were madmen. More- 
over we cannot believe that the edifice of Christianity, 
with its treasury of benefits for the human race, was built 
upon insanity. Miracles are the support of Christianity. 
They are part and parcel of the Christian message. It is 
fashionable nowadays for so-called liberal Christians to 
assert that Christianity can subsist without the doctrine of 
miracles. It is like saying that a superstructure can exist 
without its foundation. Miracles are conceivable without 


Christianity, but the history of Christianity is inconceivable 
without miracles. 


GARRETT PIERSE. 








Comparative Religion—lIl. 


In a former article I have had occasion to criticise some of 
the general principles and methods of the science of Com- 
parative Religion, as illustrated in the works of its best 
known exponents. If my strictures have been justified 
they suffice to show how little the subversive conclusions of 
a science working upon lines in many respects so perverse, 
need be feared or refuted in detail. Spenser tells us: 


** When once a man hath misséd the right way, 
The farther he doth go, the farther he doth stray.”’ 


If then the very methods and first principles of the 
writers in question have been successfully impugned it 
might appear superfluous to descend to details. Yet an 
examination of individual instances of what appears to be 
faulty reasoning or hasty and unscientific procedure will 
strengthen more and more the impressions already 
gathered, and will show us, I think, that we have to be on 
our guard in reading these authors, however much they may 
have been able to impose their views upon the modern 
world, which cannot be accused of an undue tendency to 
demand strict proof of novel doctrines. Indeed, a wise 
rule would be to accept those facts upon which they are 
substantially agreed—nor will the number be found alarm- 
ingly great, for even here all is not harmony—and then to 
see for ourselves what conclusions flow from them. 

If I begin with Sir J. G. Frazer and the Golden Bough 
it is not that I wish to open up again the controversies to 
which this memorable book has given rise. We will let the 
priest-king of Aricia rest in peace, as also the strange 
story of the Sacaean festival at Babylon which M. Reinach 
still sees fit to employ in spite of the absolutely demolish- 
ing criticism to which Andrew Lang has subjected it. 
Space will not allow and the plan of this article does not 
warrant a detailed examination of any of the larger issues 
raised by this author. But we may be permitted to point 
a curious contrast in his treatment of two cognate ques- 
tions. In Chapter VI., Vol. I., of The Magic Art, he pro- 
pounds the theory that magic often leads to kingship. But 
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he prefaces his theory by some remarks so entirely scientific 
and admirable that they are worth quoting in extenso: 

“ He who investigates the history of institutions should 
constantly bear in mind the extreme complexity of the 
causes which have built up the fabric of human society, and 
should be on his guard against a subtle danger incidental 
to all science, the tendency to simplify unduly the infinite 
variety of the phenomena by fixing our attention on a few 
of them to the exclusion of the rest. The propensity of 
excessive simplification is indeed natural to man, since it 
is only by abstraction and generalization, which neces- 
sarily imply the neglect of a multitude of particulars, that 
he can stretch his puny faculties so as to embrace a minute 
portion of the illimitable vastness of the universe. But if 
the propensity is natural it is nevertheless fraught with 
peril, since it is apt to narrow and falsify our conception 
of any subject under investigation. To correct it par- 
tially—for to correct it wholly would require an infinite 
intelligence—we must endeavour to broaden our views by 
taking account of a wide range of facts and possibilities; 
and when we have done so to the utmost of our power, we 
must remember that from the very nature of things our 
ideas fall immeasurably short of the reality. In no branch 
of learning, perhaps, has this proneness to an attractive 
but fallacious simplicity wrought more havoc than in the 
investigation of the early history of mankind; in particular 
the excesses to which it has been carried have done much 
to discredit the study of primitive mythology and religion. 
Students of these subjects have been far too ready to pounce 
on any theory which adequately explains some of the facts, 
and forthwith to stretch it so as to cover them all; and 
when the theory, thus unduly strained, has broken down 
as was to be expected, in their unskilful hands, they have 
pettishly thrown it aside in disgust instead of restricting 
it, as they should have done from the outset, to the par- 
ticular class of facts to which it is really applicable. 

This instability of judgment, this tendency of anthro- 
pological opinion to swing to and fro from one extreme to 
another with every breath of new discovery, is perhaps the 
principal reason why the whole study is still viewed 
askance by men of sober and cautious temper, who natu- 
rally look with suspicion on idols that are set up and 
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worshipped one day only to be knocked down and trampled 
under foot the next. To these cool observers Max Miiller 
and the rosy Dawn in the nineteenth century stand on the 
same dusty shelf with Jacob Bryant and Noah’s Ark in the 
eighteenth, and they expect with a sarcastic smile the time 
when the fashionable anthropological topics of the present 
day will in their turn be consigned to the same peaceful 
limbo of forgotten absurdities. It is not for the anthro- 
pologist himself to anticipate the verdict of posterity on 
his labours; still it is his humble hope that the facts which 
he has patiently amassed will be found sufficiently 
numerous and solid to bear the weight of some at least of 
the conclusions which he rests upon them, so that these can 
never again be lightly tossed aside as the fantastic dreams 
of a mere bookish student. At the same time, if he is wise, 
he will be forward to acknowledge and proclaim that our 
hypotheses at best are but partial, not universal, solutions 
of the manifold problems which confront us, and that in 
science as in daily life it is vain to look for one key to open 
all locks. Therefore, to revert to our immediate subject, 
in putting forward the practice of magic as an explana- 
tion of the use of monarchy in some communities, I am far 
from thinking or suggesting that it can explain the rise of 
it in all, or, in other words, that kings are universally the 
descendants or successors of magicians ; and if anyone 
should hereafter, as is likely enough, either enunciate such 
a theory or attribute it to me, I desire to enter by caveat 
against it in advance.” 

It would be hard to imagine a wiser warning or one 
more felicitously expressed. Yet how does he apply these 
principles himself to a question of much wider scope than 
the origin of kingship? One of the leading theses, if not 
indeed the leit-motif, of the two volumes on Magic is that 
magic is the precursor of religion. His theory is briefly 
this : Man in his evolution from the brute stage first lights 
upon the happy idea of bending the laws of nature to his 
will by magic and then, after some ages of experimenting, 
on discovering his inability to do so, he has recourse to re- 
ligion! But it is best to let him speak for himself : 

“ Yet though magic is thus found to fuse and amalgamate 
with religion in many agents and in many lands, there are 
some grounds for thinking that this fusion is not primitive 
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and that there was a time when man trusted to magic alone 
for the satisfaction of such wants as transcended his 
immediate animal cravings. In the first place a considera- 
tion of the fundamental notions of magic and religion may 
incline us to surmise that magic is older than religion in 
the history of humanity. We have seen that on the one 
hand magic is nothing but a mistaken application of the 
very simplest and most elementary processes of the mind, 
namely, the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or 
contiguity; and that on the other hand religion assumes the 
operation of conscious or personal agents, superior to man 
behind the visible screen of nature. Obviously the con- 
ception of personal agents is more complex than a simple 
recognition of the similarity or contiguity of ideas; and a 
theory which assumes that the course of nature is deter- 
mined by conscious agents is more abstruse and recondite, 
and requires for its apprehension a far higher degree of 
intelligence and reflection, than the view that things 
succeed each other by reason of their contiguity or resem- 
blance. The very beasts associate the ideas of things that 
are like each other or that have been found together in 
their experience; and they could hardly survive for a day 
if they ceased to do so. But who attributes to animals a 
belief that the phenomena of nature are worked by a 
multitude of invisible animals or by one enormously and 
prodigiously strong animal behind the scenes? It is 
probably no injustice to the brutes to assume that the 
honour of devising a theory of this latter sort must be re- 
served for human reason. Thus, if magic be deduced 
immediately from elementary processes of reasoning, and 
be, in fact, an error into which the mind falls spontaneously, 
while religion rests on conceptions which the merely animal 
intelligence can hardly be supposed to have yet attained to, 
it becomes probable that magic arose before religion in the 
evolution of our race, and that man essayed to bend nature 
to his wishes by the sheer force of spells and enchantments, 
before he strove to coax and mollify a coy, capricious, or 
a" deity by the soft insinuation of prayer and sacri- 
ce. 


1 Magic and Religion, Vol. I., p. 288 (Macmillan, 1911). Observe 
the reverence and good taste of the ‘‘ prodigiously strong animal behind 


the scenes.”” It is on a par with many other displays of the humour 
with which he strives to enliven his pages. 
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I do not propose to examine this hypothesis in detail. 
It has not found any general acceptance. It is based upon 
arbitrary and faulty definitions of both magic and religion; 
and even so it is out of harmony with the facts of history, 
which hardly vouches for a single instance of a people 
possessed of magic alone as apart from religion. For the 
moment I only wish to point out how here he flings to the 
winds all the cautions given above. In the first place it 
claims to be a universal solution explaining the genesis of 
all religion. He will grant there may be kings who are not 
the successors of magicians but not priests! A theory 
which explains some facts—or rather distorted versions of 
dubious travellers’ tales—is stretched to cover the whole 
field of religion! And finally the vastest and most uni- 
versal of institutions resting on factors of extreme com- 
plexity is reduced to an explanation so simple that we 
wonder we have lived so long without even suspecting it! 
After this such minor trifles as that he tells us (without 
shadow of reference) “that the disciples of St. Columba 
worshipped him as an embodiment of Christ, and in the 
eighth century Elipandus of Toledo spoke of Christ as ‘a 
god among gods,’ meaning that all believers were gods as 
truly as Jesus Himself,” 2? hardly deserve comment. Or that 
when he finds instances of supposed “inspiration” he em- 
ploys “incarnation” * as a convertible term. Or that he 
can permit himself language like this: “ But a mysterious 
law of spiritual economy, whose operation in the history 
of religion we may deplore though we cannot alter, has de- 
creed that the miracles wrought by the god-man in these 
degenerate days cannot compare with those which were 
wrought by his predecessors in days gone by; and it is even 
reported that the only sign vouchsafed by him to the present 
generation of vipers is the miracle of feeding the multitude 
whom he annually entertains to a dinner at Chinchvad.”’ 4 
To his perpetual mockery, however, of all the lunacy he has 
been able to discover (or invent) in the religious views of 
mankind, the retort lies very near that nothing in the 
works or lives of modern historians of religion suggests a 


2Ibid., Ch. VII., p. 407. 
3 Ibid., p. 373 sqq. 
4 Ibid., p. 405. 
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reduced sum total of insanity when the professors shall have 
replaced the priests. 

Perhaps the next name that would suggest itself here 
is that of Dr. E. B. Tyler. But I do not propose to speak 
of him at any length. His animistic theory has met with 
considerable criticism, notably from Andrew Lang, and is 
to-day considerably discounted, though variations of it are 
still popular. An examination of it would require a 
volume rather than an article, and for the purpose of this 
paper it is sufficient to remark that at any rate in the tone 
and temper of his writings there is manifested the reserve 
and caution of the scientist. Even where he fails to gain 
our adherence he commands our respect. There is no sug- 
gestion of the lecturer bidding for the applause and 
laughter of undergraduates and blue-stockings. 

Very different is the verdict one must pass on M. 
Salomon Reinach, perhaps the best known writer on this 
science in France. Yet even he need not detain us long. 
Pére Lagrange has seen fit to write a correction of some of 
the most glaring inaccuracies in his Orpheus—a book that 
had quite an exceptional vogue in France before the 
war. (One may doubt whether after the war the French 
people will accept so readily the statement that the Church 
has shed more blood than all the ambitions of criminal 
kings and statesmen.) But in Ireland at least no refutation 
is necessary. When we read in the preface the frank 
avowal that Voltaire is his model, and that he means to 
borrow from him where he can; when we hear religion de- 
fined as “ A collection of scruples impeding the free exer- 
cise of our faculties,’ and scruple further defined as a 
taboo; when we are told that the Decalogue is only “a re- 
hash of ancient taboos”; when we learn that “Catholic 
apologetics has lived for ages on a transparent sophism : 
‘the authority of the Church founded on that of the Scrip- 
tures, and that of the Scriptures founded on that of the 
Church’”; when we meet again Sir J. G. Frazer’s fan- 
tastic parallel between the mock-king put to death at the 
Babylonian Sacaea and Jesus of Nazareth, served up afresh 
as if the whole airy edifice had not been scattered to the 
winds by saner criticism; when our ignorance of history is 
corrected by such a gem as this: “ England has never be- 
haved towards her Catholic subjects as Louis XIV. towards 
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the Protestants of France. Their life was made unbearable, 
but the penalty of death was not decreed against their 
priests, nor condemnation to the galleys against those who 
tried to leave their country”; or this other: “The persecu- 
tion [of the Knights Templars | extended to other countries 
of Europe: even in England, at the express demand of the 
Pope recourse was had to torture, which has always been 
repugnant to the free spirit of that country,” we have 
fairly accurately the measure of the man, his work and his 
methods. We know in what quarter of our curio-museum 
to lodge his General History of Religions, and must only 
marvel that Frenchmen intelligent enough to read have the 
extravagance to buy it or the patience to peruse it. But 
perhaps they don’t. In the preface he appeals to the 
“mamas” promising to use such reserve as will make his 
work fit reading for their daughters, with the hint that if 
only he gets sufficient encouragement he will write a 
franker book later on to please—the mamas themselves. 
We must suppose then that it is the “jeunes filles” who 
have run it into eleven editions, and may possibly hope that 
his reserve has been great enough to spare the blushes of 
those erudite young ladies whose interest in Orpheus will be 
the amende honorable for the unlady-like conduct of the 
Menads of Thrace. 

More important from our present point of view 
is the manual of Dr. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
It is entitled History of Religion, and is described 
by Mr. Jordan as “one of the ‘authorities’ of to- 
day, and very widely used in Britain and America. ‘3 
simply indispensable.’’ This verdict is confirmed by the 
fact that it has been frequently reprinted. We might ex- 
pect, then, that such an authority, a doctor of divinity to 
boot, would escape the pitfalls of many of his contempo- 
raries, whose study of divinity seems unfortunately to stop 
short at the pantheon of paganism or the cults of primitive 
races. Yet what are we to make of the following train of 
reasoning? In Chapter IV, page 53 (Ed. 1905), describing 
Henotheism, a name invented by Max Miiller to describe the 
attitude of those who admit, indeed, the existence of many 
gods, but confine their worship to one of them, he writes: 
“* The language of Henotheism is —‘ Thou, O Jehovah art 
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far above all the earth; thou art exalted far above all gods’ 
(Ps. xcvii, 9). There is none like Thee among the gods, O 
Lord! . . . Thou art great and dost wondrous things. 
Thou are God alone’ (Ps. Ixxxvi, 8, 10). Here the other 
gods are recognised as existing, but only one is worshipped. 
Compare also St. Paul: ‘There are gods many, and lords 
many, but to us there is but one God’ (1 Cor. viii, 5, 6). “ The 
language of Monotheism is—‘ All the gods of the heavens 
are idols: but Jehovah made the heavens’ (Ps. xcvi, 5), and 
‘ Thou shalt have no other God before me.’ ”’ 

It follows from this not only that the Psalms wobble in 
their monotheism; but that St. Paul was not a monotheist! 
And this from a doctor of divinity! The uninitiated 
thought that the outstanding feature of Jewish religion, of 
which the Psalms rank among the most elevated expres- 
sions, was just its uncompromising monotheism, its almost 
ferocious opposition to any truck or traffic with polytheism. 
And there is not an expression in the Old Testament which 
cannot, without any violent exegesis, be harmonized with 
this primary trait of Judaeism by supposing that the 
Sacred Writers admit, indeed, the existence of polytheism 
around them, the plain historic fact that their neighbours 
worshipped Baal, Dagon, Moloch, Astaroth, and that they 
give to these false creations the titles of god attributed to 
them by their foolish adorers, without for a moment ad- 
mitting the existence of such divinities in the heaven of 
heavens. At most they would have regarded them as demons 
or fallen spirits, luring men away from the shrine of the 
living God, Who alone is, Whose very name excludes the 
idea of a rival deity. And the fact that St. Paul’s lan- 
guage corresponds so closely with these passages in the Old 
Testament might surely have given pause to any reasonable 
man before he foisted upon the Psalmist a belief in the ob- 
jective existence of those so-called gods, even when he pro- 
claims “ Thou are God alone.” But no, it only proves that 
St. Paul’s theology was as defective as the Psalmist’s, and 
that in the language of Mendelism he had “ thrown back- 
ward” to the henotheistic stage, long ago left behind by 
what was best in Judaism! 

“It is hard to be patient with gratuitous absurdity,” 
said Newman, and I think it does try the patience to be 
asked to believe that when St. Paul speaks of other gods he 
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attributes to them a real existence outside the deluded 
minds of their worshippers, above the temples wherein 
their statues of marble or silver or gold did most certainly 
stand, and were most obviously accorded those divine 
honours which the Apostle of the Gentiles claimed to be 
due to that Unknown God alone whom he preached upon 
the Areopagus? Are we to credit St. Paul with the impiety 
and imbecility of believing that the names of Zeus or Pallas, 
Athena or Venus Anadyomené stood for divine realities, 
when the very Athenians themselves had long ceased to re- 
gard them as anything higher than an amiable excuse for 
copying a Phryne in marble? One needs first a very com- 
plete course of the super-logic of the Higher Biblical 
Criticism ! 

After the above example it excites little surprise to find 
him writing (page 23): “It is impossible to conceive how 
this could be done,” the this being the giving of a primitive 
revelation. Or on page 418: ‘* Jesus himself did not ex- 
pressly say that his religion was for all men.” St. Matthew 
tells us how on the most solemn of occasions he said to his 
disciples: ‘Going therefore teach ye all nations” (Matt. 
xxvill, 19), and St. Mark confirms it: “‘ Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the gospel to every living creature. He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved: but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned ” (Matt. xvi, 15, 16).6 But 
then they could not be supposed to know. More interesting 
is his remark on page 422: “‘ In Italy Christianity appears 
to be a system of local deities, each village worshipping its 
own Madonna or saint.” On the same page he adds not 
unjustly: “The Christianity of no country ought to be 
judged by the attitude of its most ignorant or even of its 
average adherents.’’ As he can hardly be supposed to 
violate his own principle on the same page, we must con- 
clude that even in the case of enlightened and more than 
average Italians Christianity is a system of local deities! 
This is a hard saying surely, but then Italian Christianity 
is a debased thing. They never had a Henry VIII. 

It would not be difficult to multiply jeux d’esprit of this 


5 Of course it is labour lost to cite Scripture against a biblical critic. 
Troublesome texts that might militate against their theory are eo ipso 
late or spurious because they militate against the theory, which ex 
professo is based upon the texts! 
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kind. But then to what purpose? This form of entertain- 
ment palls like every other, and is repeated ad nauseam in 
the pages of modern critics and historians of religions. 
The following extract, however, from the same author illus- 
trates another tendency in the science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, namely the glorification of paganism, which is not 
confined to doctors of divinity, though not disdained by 
them. 

‘In the building and adornment of the temples Greek 
art found its highest exercise. The architecture of those 
specimens which can still be seen or described is of a dignity 
and beauty never before attained; the beings must have 
been lofty and reverend indeed for whom such dwellings 
were formed. . . . The images of the gods to be 
placed in the temples called forth the artist’s highest skill; 
even when the rude old god was retained a fine work of art 
could also find place. It is the ideal gods of poetry that are 
coming to be worshipped; and the conception of the poet 
is expressed in marble. . . . The temple for which so 
much was done, formed the centre of the city where it stood. 
In it the town deposited its treasures and documents; there 
oaths and agreements were ratified. There also at certain 
times, such as the annual festival of the god or the anni- 
versary of some event in the history of the State—and as 
time went on such occasions tended to multiply—the town 
kept holiday. | Women escaped from their monotonous 
confinement and joined the procession to the holy place, 
perhaps carrying a new dress for the deity. A sacrifice 
was offered, the god received his share of victim or victims, 
and the worshippers feasted on what remained. But before 
this part of the proceedings arrived there was a pause which 
was filled up with various exercises all connected with the 
act of worship, but tending also in a high degree to the de- 
light of those taking part init. Dancing formed a part of 
every rite, accompanied of course with music, and consist- 
ing not of a careless exercise of the limbs, but of a 
measured and carefully trained set of movements expres- 

61 ask the reader to pause and ask himself can he form any clear 
idea of Dr. Menzie’s meaning here. Does he mean that Athena Par- 
thenos was a really existent being, and a lofty and reverend one at that, 
because of the genius of Mnesicles and Phidias? If so, is he Heno- 


theist, Kathenotheist, Monotheist or Polytheist? I am genuinely 
puzzled. 
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sive of the emotions connected with the occasion. This part 
of the religious act is obviously capable of great expansion. 
We find the art of poetry making its contribution to reli- 
gious art; poems are recited bearing on the history of the 
god. The sacrifice is followed by contests of various kinds; 
the singers compete for a prize, and athletic sports also 
take place, the competitors for which have long been in 
training for them. The winners are crowned with a wreath 
or branch of the plant served to the god. The games of 
Greece, which thus arose out of acts of worship, and some 
of which became so famous and attracted competitors from 
every Greek-speaking land, are a notable sign of Greek 
piety. There is no asceticism in Greek religion; the god is 
represented as a beautiful human person, and his 
worshippers appear before him naked, in the fulness of 
their youthful beauty and of their well-trained vigour, and 
offer him their strength and skill in highest exercise ;—the 
whole city, or a crowd much larger than the city, rejoicing 
in the spectacle. Thus does Greek religion enlist in its 
services all the arts, and increase as they increase. At this 
period irrational manifestations of piety tend to disappear, 
human sacrifice and the worship of animals are heard of 
afterwards only in remote quarters. The religion which 
now prevails is a bright and happy self-identification with 
a being conceived as a type of human beauty and excellence, 
by being as far as possible beautiful oneself, creating beauti- 
ful objects, composing beautiful verse, training the body to 
its highest pitch of strength and agility, and displaying its 
powers in manly contests. This conception of religion, for 
a short time realised in Greece, still haunts the mind as a 
vision which once seen can never be forgotten. No one 
whose eyes have opened to that vision can regard any re- 
ligious acts in which the effort after harmony and beauty 
forms no part, as other than degraded and unworthy.” ? 


7Ibid., p. 21. Contrast the spirit of this eloquent, and in many 
respects fully merited eulogy, with the tone of the remark on Italian 
Christianity. Yet Cardinal Wiseman, who saw the Italian peasantry, 
not in the refracting medium of travellers’ tales or through the coloured 
spectacles of Protestant prejudices, gives an account of their village 
festa which shows us that if Dr. Menzies had cared to study their religion 
with half the sympathetic insight he displays towards ancient Greece, 
he might have found occasion to enrich his manual with a few more 
pages of dithyrambic prose. 
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This is Renaissance humanism, and since the great 
Cardinal Bembo I cannot recall a Churchman who would 
care to go further in the exaltation of Hellas. I should have 
expected more discriminating praise in modern times. 
Professor Myers has, indeed, touched somewhat the same 
chord, but in verse, where roseate hues are more to be ex- 
pected and condoned :— 


Grant me all the store of knowledge, grant me all the wealth that is, 
Swiftly, surely, I would answer, Give me rather, give me this: 

Bear me back across the ages to the years that are no more, 

Give me one sweet month of spring-time on the old Saronic shore ; 
Not as one who marvels mournful, seeing with a sad desire 
Shattered temples, crumbling columns, ashes of a holy fire; 

But a man with men Hellenic, doing that which there was done, 
There among the sons of Athens, not a stranger but a son. 


There the ancient celebration to the maiden queen of fight 

Led the long august procession upward to the pillared height. 
Man with man they met together in a kindly life and free, 

And their gods were near about them in the sunlight or the sea. 


For my part I think I should like a month of it, but cer- 
tainly not a year of it. The Greeks had many lovely gifts 
from their gods (I hope this is not reverting to the Heno- 
theism of St. Paul!). But for all that I am devoutly grate- 
ful that my lot was not cast in the Athens of Pericles, and 
I think that many sincere admirers of things Hellenic 
would echo the wish. Mr. Lang cannot be accused of any 
want of appreciation of Ancient Greece. Yet he does not 
allow it to blind him to the darker side of the picture. In 
his Myth Ritual and Religion he demonstrates the very ex- 
tensive survival right down through Greek history, even 
into the age of Hadrian, of human sacrifice, warning us 
against accepting the religion idealised in Homer and the 
Poets, or rationalised by Plato and the best Greek philo- 
sophy, or purified and allegorised later on by the Neo- 
Platonists, as quite the same thing as the religion of the 
Greek people, even when the Pentelic marble of the Par- 
thenon first caught the morning splendour of the Aegean 
sunrise. The religion of the people as distinct from that 
of the artists and literati of Pericles’ entourage—against 
whom the charge of deéBea was mingled with the vulgar 
suspicion of pinching the gold meant for the chryselephan- 
tine Athena—did most tenaciously conserve its savage 
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myths and degraded ritual, close parallels to which are to 
be found to-day among the Maories, the Bushmen and the 
Bantu tribes. “It is not only as if the myths of Greece 
retained this rudeness, or as if the Greeks supposed them- 
selves to have been always civilised. The whole of Greek 
life yields relics of savagery when the surface is excavated 
ever so slightly.” 

It is hard to suppose that Dr. Menzies is ignorant of 
the fact that the sacred games he mentioned had some very 
unedifying results. The licentiousness of Spartan women 
for instance has been traced by more than one critic to these 
displays. He skims very lightly over the human sacrifices ; 
but he says nothing at all about the widespread ritual pros- 
titution, nothing of the Heterodoulai at Corinth, the Grove 
of Daphne at Antioch, or the dark abuses connected with 
the Bacchic and Orphic rites, the Elunsinian mysteries, 
the cults of Cybele and Adonis. Art and literature are 
surely not convertible terms for religion, although histori- 
cally they trace their origin to it, and even the philosophy 
of Greece gave men erratic lights to steer by. Further, if 
his glowing picture were even approximately true, how can 
we explain the saying current in Greece, and, according to 
Mommsen, felt most profoundly by its ablest thinkers, that 
“the best thing of all was never to be born, and the next 
best thing was to die.” Mr. Chesterton has offered an ex- 
planation which seems to me to go to the root of the matter : 
“The gaiety of the best paganism is indeed an eternal 
gaiety never to be forgotten by a grateful humanity. But it 
is all a gaiety about the facts of life, not about its origin. To 
the pagan the small things are as sweet as the small brooks 
breaking out of the mountain; but the broad things are as 
bitter as the sea. When the pagan looks at the very core 
of the cosmos he is struck cold. Behind the gods, who are 
merely despotic, sit the fates who are deadly. Nay, the 
fates are worse than deadly, they are dead, and when 
rationalists say that the ancient world was more 
enlightened than the Christian, from their point 
of view they are right. For when they say ‘ enlight- 
ened,’ they mean darkened by incurable despair. It is 
profoundly true that the ancient world was more modern 
than the Christian. The common bond is in the fact that 
ancients and moderns have both been miserable about ex- 
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istence, about everything, while the mediaevals were happy 
about that at least. . . . If the question turn on the 
primary pivot of the cosmos then there was more cosmic 
contentment in the narrow and bloody streets of Florence 
than in the theatre of Athens or in the open garden of 
Epicurus. Giotto lived in a gloomier town than Euri- 
pedes, but he lived in a gayer universe.” 

We may even question whether the Athens of Euripedes 
was gayer than the Florence of Giotto. At least his riper 
manhood and old age, which coincided with the Pelopo- 
nesian War, can hardly have been exhilarating, and his 
plays are very far from suggesting the serenity of one who 
drew contentment from the religion of his time. Nor is it 
merely that he was a tragedian deeply conscious of the sense 
of tears in human things. It is that he was in violent re- 
volt against the debasing superstition about him, and re- 
ceived no answer to the pathetic prayer, preserved to us in 
one of his fragments : “ O God !teach men whence their evils 
come and how to remedy them.” “ There was no asceti- 
cism in Greek religion,” says Professor Menzies euphemisti- 
cally. Very decidedly not. A religion which presented 
men with a divine personage symbolising almost every vice 
to which the heart is prone, cannot be accused of advocating 
any shuddering austerities. But whether that can be cited 
as establishing a claim upon our admiration will depend 
largely upon our conception of religion. Nor can some 
scattered aphorisms, some noble sentiments “ married to 
immortal verse” be accounted to redeem a system root and 
branch unsound. A diligent German, Edmund Spiess, 
who was also a fervent Christian of a Lutheran blend, has 
written a book called Logos Spermatikos, in which he col- 
lected in parallel columns the various passages in Greek 
literature which correspond more or less closely to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. No one can possibly quarrel 
with this. The title and the idea is taken from the Fathers. 
The apologists of the earliest ages frequently pointed to 
the harmony existing between Christian teaching and all 
that was best in Pagan speculation. 

But it requires no very profound acquaintance with the 
classics to recognise how much the Logos was dispersed, 
and how strangely at times its rays were refracted. This 
is still more conspicuous in the Sacred Books of the East, 
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another field of research much affected by students of Com- 
parative Religion. Scattered up and down interminable 
works in verse and prose, containing what a very competent 
critic has described as perhaps the greatest mass lubricity 
in the literature of the world, we find a few truly beautiful 
hymns and prayers, where the authentic voice of man call- 
ing upon the Heavenly Father can be heard across the ages. 
Such accents are always welcome, and their lesson should 
not be ignored, but neither should their significance be 
pressed too far, or violently wrested to the support of a 
theory that will not square with the rest of the teaching. 
It certainly does not suffice to bridge the immense gulf ex- 
isting between all such books and the Four Gospels. Neither 
can the dream-like beauty of the Taj Mahal, or the classic 
grace of the Parthenon, redeem the creeds of the builders 
from their errors. Still, less, one would suppose, the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, and Isthmian games. The Greeks, no doubt, 
owed them much, and so do we—Pindar, perhaps, and the 
Discobolus. But though the mens sana in corpore sano is a 
legitimate subject of prayer, as Juvenal suggests, 
is cannot be set up as the ultima ratio or final criterium 
of a religious creed, unless we deny to man a soul 
within the vigorous body, or a conscience in the wholesome 
mind. The Greeks deified Aesculapius, and Professor 
Menzies seems half inclined to do the same. But I think 
the doctor in Macbeth speaks for all the faculty (except 
the quacks) when he admits he has no simples for the mind 
diseased. Religion is not art, not medicine, not gymnastics. 
It is not opposed to these; it is above them. Its function is 
not to render us strong and beautiful of body ; it is to render 
us spiritual and pure of soul; and nothing can be gained 
either for science or religion by ignoring this primary dis- 
tinction. 

If I have insisted at length on this point it is because it 
seems of great importance in view of the attempts, overt 
or covert, made by so many historians of religion to obscure 
dividing lines, and thus make a way for their theory of 
merely natural evolution. Under the influence of this bias 
it is astonishing how easily they discover parallels between 
the wildest creeds and Judaism or Christianity—the 
Eucharist, for example, is only a totemistic banquet a little 
purified! ‘This leads them to ignore or gloss over the crudi- 
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ties, puerilities, indecencies of pagan cults, and to exag- 
gerate or wholly distort whatever in the higher creeds seems 
less exalted. ‘The Christian is not concerned to make out 
the ethnic religions a whit lower than they have been; but 
he fails to see why in the name of truth they should be 
idealised. He does not understand why the same writers 
should be at once the Devil’s advocates against the Church, 
and the apologists of all other creeds. Still less is he pre- 
pared to admit the claims of the student of religious 
phenomena to decide the noumenon beneath. 

But it would be an injustice, and convey an erroneous 
impression, if I were to let it be supposed that all students 
of Comparative Religion are obsessed by the prejudices 
indicated above. Here, as elsewhere, the further study 
of the science tends to correct the early ebullition of rash- 
ness. Fr. Martindale has said quite rightly :—‘‘ We may 
confidently hope that honest research, even under rationalist 
auspices will shape the Comparative History of Religions 
into a very valuable weapon in defence of Revelation ;’’ and 
it is far from being always under rationalist auspices. 
There are many Protestant representatives, especially in 
England and America, who have not been so hypnotised by 
modern tendencies as to jettison the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. Catholics, too, have entered the field with the zeal 
that bids fair to reduce very rapidly the initial start gained 
by agnostic rivals. The works of Abbé de Broglie and Mer. 
Le Roy, the international periodical Anthrops, published 
at Vienna, by Dr. Schmidt—at least up to the commence- 
ment of war—the congress held at Brussels a few years ago, 
the series of monographs on the History of Religions edited 
by Fr. Martindale, S.J., the establishment of Chairs in sowe 
theological centres, the quickened interest in others—all 
these are signs that the Church does not mean to neglect the 
comparative study of religion, or allow her opponents to 
wrest against her a science, which, when properly pursued, 
can have no other result than to “‘ justify the ways of God 
with man,’’ and lead us to the conclusion that man, even 
when most a prodigal, has never quite forgotten his 


Heavenly Father, and still less has the Heavenly Father 
forgotten him. 


P. J. GANNON. 
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Handbook of Canon Law: for Congregations of Women under Simple 
Vows. By Very Rev. D. I. Lansxots, 0.5.B., Prefect Apostolic 
of Northern Transvaal. F. Pustet & Co.: Ratisbon, Rome, 
New York, Cincinnati. B. Herder: Great Russell Street, London. 
1911. Pp. 299. Price 5s. net. 


WE have recently had several enquiries regarding the present Church 
legislation on Religious Congregations with simple vows. Most of our 
correspondents were anxious to have the name of a convenient manual, 
written in English and giving the essential facts without entering into 
disputed problems or canonical details. By way of relieving readers 
from the necessity of further correspondence we may direct attention 
to this book of Fr. Lanslots; though it is now some years since the 
sixth edition—the last so far as we know—appeared. 

It fully answers the requirements insisted on by the correspondents 
mentioned. There are no embarrassing details: to understand its 
contents, no knowledge of Canon Law is required beyond what the 
volume itself supplies; the style is simple, the language clear, the 
teaching unambiguous; from beginning to end, everything is given 
in English—a translation being appended of the more important Latin 
decrees bearing on the subject, the Constitution Conditae (containing 
the general laws as enunciated by Pope Leo XIII. in 1900), the 
Quemadmodum (bearing on the manifestation of conscience, and dated 
1890), the Singulari quidem of 1896 (governing the quest of alms), and 
the Sacra Tridentina Synodus (inculcating the practice of frequent 
communion, 1906). 

Notwithstanding the attention bestowed on it in recent years, the 
subject-matter is still rather complicated. The Constitution Conditae 
settled the canonical legislation as applied to institutions with simple 
vows, but only in broad outline: most of the details were filled in by 
the Normae, a code of 325 articles, published by the Congregation of 
Regulars. But here an amount of caution is necessary. The Normae 
had no retrospective effect: did not, therefore, affect directly any 
institution founded before they were issued. Even as regards those 
founded subsequently, they embodied no laws in the strict sense—only 
furnished the rules that were to guide the Congregation in its future 
approbation of new institutions and in its solution of practical diffi- 
culties that might arise. And, to make matters still more trouble- 
some, it is not at all impossible that cases may occur in which none of 
these documents supplying a sufficient basis for a satisfactory solution : 
and help must, therefore, be sought from the principles and conclusions 
of General Canon Law. 

Fr. Lanslots has handled all these matters with a great amount of 
skill, and has combined the different legislative enactments into an 
harmonious whole. From general questions he passes on to the 
foundation and approbation of congregations, then to laws governing 
postulants, novices and professed sisters; then to the authority of 
Rome, of the bishop and of the religious superiors, finally to the minor 
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offices and the whole question of temporal administration. The more 
important principles are given in special type: the whole treatment 
is light and varied: and we venture to say that any one at all interested 
in the subject will read the book with real pleasure. 

It may be remarked that, though written specially for congregations 
of women, the directions given apply, with the obvious restrictions, 
to congregations of men as well. But it will also have to 
be remembered that, on questions decided since 1911 the book, of 
course, gives no information, and must be supplemented by a study of 
the special decrees, say that on the ampler provision for nuns’ con- 
fessions—published some three years ago. 

The publishers have done their work well. The book is well bound 
and printed. The price is 5s. net. 

M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 








The Dark Night of the Soul. By Saint Joun or Tue Cross. English 
Translation, with an Introduction by Farner BENEDICT ZIMMERMAN, 
0.C.D. London: Thomas Baker. 1916. Price not stated. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that most modern treatises on mystical 
theology and the spiritual life are found even by serious souls to be 
trivial, arid and dull. There is in them a definite, cut-and-dried mapping 
out of the subjects, and a poverty of style in their treatment, which is 
appalling. Surely neither humility nor expediency require that a 
spiritual writer should drop his style, if he has any, in writing of divine 
things ; surely there is no reason for curbing natural genius in the arrange- 
ment and description of them. 

Might it not, then, be advisable to desert the modern treatises for 
a while and to go back to the great sources of mysticism? Is not the 
one original which is generally read, ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’’ a fount 
of perennial delight, and not of weariness, for those who are in any way 
spiritually minded ? 

And the same would be said, if their works were more generally 
known, of the Spanish Carmelite Saints, John of the Cross and Teresa, 
whose genius was such that they could give to the spiritual life the 
interest of a divine romance. The reader of The Dark Night of the Soul 
will not be wearied by commonplace, or flag with a flagging style. The 
work of translation, too, has been well done. Take, for example, this 
passage, on p. 82: 

‘* My will went forth out of itself becoming divine, for now, united 
with the divine love, it loves no more meanly with the powers of its 
nature, but with the energy and pureness of the divine spirit. Thus, 
the will acts now in the things of God, not in a human way, and the 
memory also is transformed in eternal apprehension of glory. Finally, 
all the energies and affections of the soul are, in this night and purgation 
of the old man, renewed into a divine temper and delight.” 

It would be impossible in this brief review to give anything like an 
illuminating summary of the subject-matter of The Dark Night. It is 
a book in a series, woven by St. John about the stanzas of one of his 
own mystic poems. It describes the going forth of the soul from its 
house, away from the senses of the body and even from the powers of 
the understanding, into a night of contemplation, in which it is visited 
by the light of the illumination and the fire of the love of God. The 
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subject is two-fold—the Night of the Senses alone, through which many 
pass, and the Night of the Sense and Spirit together, which is ex- 
perienced only by few. They are both stages of pain, the real Purga- 
torial fires of this life. And even if few experience the second Night, it 
will be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable for any to follow the 
stages of an ardent soul in its ascent of the mystic Carmel. 

Father Zimmerman, in his preface, briefly and effectively dismisses 
the charge of Quietism which has been often made against St. John. 
‘* The soul,’’ he says, “‘ is passive in the Dark Night, but not inert; for 
by submitting to the Divine operation it co-operates in the measure of 
its power.’’ And besides the passive purgation treated of in the Dark 
Night, the active purgation, which St. John describes in the Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, must assuredly continue all through life. 


P. Browne. 
Alleged Socialism of the Church Fathers. By Rev. Joun A. Ryan, 
D.D. B. Herder: St. Louis, Freiburg, and Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1913. Pp. ii + 81. Price 2s. net. 


In the controversies that have centred round Socialism, during the 
last half century especially, it is not unusual to find the protagonists 
of the system appealing to the statements of the early Fathers, and 
claiming that the Church has mistaken her tradition and proved false 
to the teachings of the men she holds in highest honour. They remind 
us that St. Basil told the rich man, ‘‘ When you do not clothe the 
naked you are as much a thief as if you took the clothing from their 
backs.’’ St. Ambrose, they tells us, laid down the principle that 
“* nature is the mother of common right, usurpation of private right.’’ 
And in his honest uncompromising fashion, St. Jerome, they assure 
us, went further still: ‘‘ Every rich man,’’ he roundly declared, “is 
either an unjust man or the heir of an unjust one.”’ And so of scores 
of other passages. 

Seeing that the Catholic Church is the most determined opponent 
of Socialism, it might seem at first sight that no sane man could waste 
his time attempting to range either herself or her prominent spokesmen 
on the side of the system. But the attempt is not so surprising after 
all. If we go back to her earliest days, we find that the first converts 
held all property in common, or laid the price of it at the feet of 
the Apostles. If we look around the world at the present moment 
we discover that the only institutions that have welcomed communistic 
principles and carried them out in practice with unqualified success 
are the Catholic Religious Orders—blessed by the Church as embodying 
the highest standards of Christian life. An outsider might easily 
misinterpret the facts, and regard Socialism as the Church’s ideal. 
But only because he forgot, what the Church never does forget, the 
distinction between ‘‘ precept ’’ and ‘‘ counsel.’’ The Church recom- 
mends, as Christ did, the giving up of private property, but, again 
like Him, she imposes no obligation. When an individual elects to 
retain his property, she grants he has a right to do so—even though 
it be the less perfect course—and she proclaims it the duty of the public 
authority to enforce the moral law by safeguarding and protecting 
that right. And her principle is not confined to matters of property. 
She ranges chastity, for example, above married life, and recommends 
individuals to practise it; but she takes every possible precaution to 
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prevent anyone being forced into a celibate life against his will. If 
any man attempts to impose poverty or chastity on all, the Church— 
even while recommending both these things as matters of free choice— 
will be the first to take her stand against him in defence of violated 
right. As she does against Socialism. 

Seeing, however, that voluntary communism really does represent 
the Church’s ideal, it is no matter for surprise that early ascetics, 
speaking to men whose lives were in flagrant opposition to the Christian 
spirit of poverty, should occasionally recommend it so strongly as to 
seem to make it obligatory. And—as Dr. Ryan very clearly indicates 
in the little book before us, taking Saints Basil, Ambrose and Jerome 
as typical of the early Fathers generally—there were other facts that 
inclined them in the same direction. If it be true even now, as 
Spencer, Lilly and Devas assure us it is, that much of the wealth of 
the rich has been acquired, or is retained, by ‘‘ dreadful deeds of 
cruelty, injustice and fraud,’’ it was still more true when some of the 
Fathers wrote: even St. Jerome’s vigorous statement, already 
quoted, was then justified: it was a statement of fact, not of principle, 
and has nothing in common with the maxim of Proudhon, “ all private 
property is theft.’’ Again, at the time the Fathers spoke, the rights 
of property were only too well safeguarded, while the obligations at- 
taching to it were almost forgotten: it was quite natural, therefore, 
that men who were protesting with all their force against the iniquitous 
condition of things, should emphasise the neglected duties of the 
property-holders, and leave their rights to take care of themselves. 
And, lastly, it must be remembered that the Fathers, when dealing 
with current abuses, were not so anxious to write a scientific treatise 
as to further the cause of righteousness. They did not always dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘ justice ’’ and ‘‘ charity.’’ It was little to their 
purpose, for the obligation in both cases was certainly grave, and 
that was what they wished to impress on the rich and avaricious. 
When we find them, therefore, denouncing a man as a “‘ thief ’’ where 
a modern theologian would be satisfied with calling him a “ sinner,’’ 
we know that the explanation is due to an imperfection in the scientific 
terminology of the time, combined with burning zeal in a crusade 
against gigantic evils. 

Dr. Ryan’s little volume may be read in an hour or so, and is a 
useful introduction to a fuller study of the subject. Some of its 
statements may be reasonably questioned. Anyone, for instance, who 
believes that a man on a lonely island would be the owner of the 
crops he raised will think it strange that ‘‘ only in society does it 
(private ownership) come into actual existence ’’’ (p. 51): the State, 
of course, may take them from him for the public good, but, after all, 
before the State seizes them, are they not his? These, however, are 
minor matters. The main purpose of the work is well secured: the 
circumstances of the time and of the individual Fathers are kept well 
in view: the particular texts are analyzed and examined in the light 
of the Father’s own practice and general teaching. The treatment of 
the Ambrosian text, given above, may be cited as an instance (pp. 61- 
62). The correct meaning of “‘ ursurpatio’’ is determined from clas- 
sical sources: it is made to harmonize with the Saint’s own conduct 
and with his teaching elsewhere; and the doctrine so arrived at 
embodies nothing for which a Catholic theologian need be in the 
slightest degree apologetic. 
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We recommend the book. But readers are not to expect too much. 
For those who do not intend to make a special study of the subject, 
it contains information enough; for those who do, it is only an intro- 
duction. 

M. J. O’DonNELL. 


The Witness of Religious Experience. By the Ricurt Rev. W. Boyp 
CarRPENTER. London: Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 1916. Pp. 111. 


Tus volume comprises the Donnellan Lectures delivered before Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the year 1914. They are interesting examples of 
the application of the modern scientific method to questions of theology. 
Some writers, for example, Cardinal Newman in his lectures on Uni- 
versity Education, speak of theology, presumably of supernatural theo- 
logy, as a purely deductive science ; and on this assumption the Cardinal 
bases part of his reasoning for the view that true theology can never con- 
flict with true science. But the assumption is subject to criticism. It is 
true that Biblical theology argues deductively from the premisses sup- 
plied by revelation. Speculative theology, however, in the method made 
venerable by St. Thomas, makes use of the data of reason, and may 
examine these data on the inductive method. Many principles of 
moral theology are determined after an examination of numerous in- 
dividual instances; for example, the principle concerning a cause with 
two effects. Again, in the case of positive theology, dealing with the 
history of dogma, how are we to determine the laws governing the develop- 
ment of doctrine except by an inductive method, which examines and 
interrogates individual instances with painstaking care? This, I believe, 
was really the method largely used by Cardinal Newman in his valuable 
contribution to theology on ‘* The Development of Doctrine.’’ It would 
be a matter for rejoicing to find the exact scientific method of induction 
applied more and more, where possible, to our theological problems. 
It would eliminate from some of our manuals careless, uncritical argu- 
ments. 

The author of the present volume repudiates the method of for- 
mulating theories, and then searching for facts to bolster them up. Many 
facts can be secured for any theory, if the others are discarded. He 
proposes, as the proper method, the consideration of all the facts dis- 
closed on the subject, and then the formulation of a theory to account for 
them. All through his work this method is in evidence, and gives the 
whole a considerable unity. The first fact which he examines fully is 
that of the religious consciousness of the human race. It is not a mere 
incidental fact in man’s history, nor an accidental phase in his progress. 
It is imperious in its claims; it is vital and productive in its manifesta- 
tions. It has made man build temples; it is responsible for a host of 
his institutions. Dr. Carpenter gives a beautiful and interesting 
account of the deep and vital necessity of religion for full self- 
development. ‘‘The spheres of self-expression are limited—i.e., 
they do not yield to the spirit adequate opportunity for self-expression. 
Whatever a man may achieve in art or song, there is always a check 
upon his ardour in the medium he employs. Words are not adequate 
to feeling or aspiration. Stone and colour are not equal to the render- 
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ing of the soul’s great imaginings. As Dante said, ‘ La materia e sorda.’ 
The medium is deaf to the artist’s demands. There is the picture 
which never will be painted: the song which will never be sung, because 
the soul outstrips the earthly material, which, however skilfully used, 
fails to embody what the spirit of the artist has seen. Here we touch 
one of the notes of man’s supreme sadness. He must die before he can 
achieve that high and great thing which he saw on the heights. He 
cannot make anything after the pattern shown him on the Mount. 

“* Religion meets us ‘here. Religion, from one point of view, is man’s 
last and greatest effort at self-expression. . . . He builds his 
temple, and decorates it with crude and grotesque ornaments, and 
adorns it with garish colours and tawdry splendour; but the grotesque 
is symbolical. In all the materials he uses he seeks to express that 


which is above everything physical. . . . What earth cannot fur- 
nish the regions above earth may yield. The self-expression which he 
cannot find fully satisfied in art he may find in religion. . . . In art 


man is seeking the expression of thoughts, ideas, imaginings, in religion 
he is seeking the expression of himself: he is seeking self-realization. 
Life, earth, time, the beauty of flowers, sea, or sky, the music of bird 
or thunder or ocean—they cannot yield scope enough for a being who 
is greater than all these.’’ (Page 30.) 

Dr. Carpenter’s work in interpreting religious experience was rendered 
easy by the fact that he is not a pioneer in this field. The matter had 
been investigated at length by William James in his “‘ Varieties of 
Religious Experience.’’ Thus the author has only to recall James’s law 
of religious conversion—first, a feeling of satisfaction with one’s un- 
regenerate condition; secondly, a feeling of dissatisfaction with this 
condition ; thirdly, a return of satisfaction and joyousness through union 
with a higher Power. He illustrates to some extent the view of the 
American psychologist by a lengthy examination of the Pauline type 
of religious consciousness. And this enables him to state the above law 
in other words: first, satisfaction with the old condition; secondly, feel- 
ing of the evil of selfishness; thirdly, realization that life is found out- 
side of self. By way of criticism, it can be said that these writers 
discourse only about the most obvious law of religious experience. They 
may dignify, if they so desire, with the name of a law what every 
Catholic penitent going to confession knows—namely, that one has been 
slumbering in sin, has been aroused to sorrow by a sermon or retreat, and 
then feels the joy of the reconciliation brought about by the Sacraments. 
But there are surely more hidden laws than this one in the religious 
life; there isa vast field here for further pioneer work. nd it is 
regrettable that one of the author’s ability did not strike out on other 
lines of thought. He does not distinguish between the natural and the 
supernatural in attempting to determine the laws of the religious life. 
This is intelligible in the case of William James, who educes from his 
studies the preposterous theory that a pluralism of gods may best fit in 
with the facts of religion; but in the case of a Christian the absence of 
the distinction only leads to confusion. However, in this part of the 
book the author has given us the gist of Professor James’s findings, not 
indeed with the latter’s wealth of interesting and concrete illustrations— 
this was impossible, considering the limited scope of the work—but with 
a clear, orderly, and attractive presentation. 


G. PrerseE. 
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Plain Sermons by Practical Preachers. By JosepH F. WacGner, New 
York. B. Herder: London and St. Louis. 1915-16. Two volumes. 
Pp. iv + 417, iv + 382. Price 12s. net. 

Sermons and Sermon Notes. By the Rev. B. W. Maturity. Edited 
by WILFRED Warp. 1916. Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster 
Row, London; New York, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Pp. 
xxx + 805. Price 6s. net. 


TuHE title of the first-mentioned work indicates fairly well the character 
of the contents. The sermons are “ plain’’ in the best sense of the 
word : they put forward the main Christian truths in belief and practice 
—proved and exemplified by apt and copious citations from Scripture, 
the Fathers and Doctors, and the Councils of the Church—in a manner 
adapted to a “‘ plain ’’ audience: but rise, notwithstanding, on occasion 
to great heights of beauty and eloquence. And that the preachers 
are ‘‘practical ’’ we need have no manner of doubt. Their words prove 
it, even if we had not the evidence supplied by their names that they 
come from every corner of the mission field—priests and bishops, 
seculars and regulars, among them. 

The sermons are on the Gospels and Epistles of all the Sundays and 
principal Feasts of the year. The first volume covers the whole year 
and a little more: so does the second. And if a priest is too much 
pressed for time to read the sermons through, he has a synopsis at 
the beginning of each that supplies the main points of the discourse. 
He may complain perhaps—and it is the one defect that we regret— 
that there is no index: different aspects of the same subject are treated 
in different sections, and it would be a very great improvement if some 
help were given us in linking all together. 





A sad interest attaches to the second work. After years of missionary 
labour, first as a Cowley Father, and then as a Catholic priest, Fr. 
Maturin died a heroic death last year in the Lusitania disaster. His 
friend, Wilfrid Ward, took in hand the editing of eleven complete 
sermons (five of them preached in his Anglican days) and some 
thirteen collections of notes. Before the work was quite accomplished, 
death claimed the editor also. An article of his reprinted from the 
Dublin Reviewserves as an introduction. Mr. Kegan gives a summary 
of Fr. Maturin’s last sermon (delivered a week before the fatal voyage), 
and Mrs. Ward contributes the Prefatory Note. 

All who knew Fr. Maturin as a preacher agree that he had the 
true spirit and inspiration of genius, but that he shares the fate of all 
great orators—even the best record of his sermons fails to convey 
the impression created by the spoken word. Mr. Ward describes his 
method. ‘‘ It was as though a great spirit dwelt in the depths of his 
soul which only the presence of an audience of human beings looking 
to him for guidance could effectively evoke. And it was called out 
only gradually as a sermon went on, and its theme developed. The 
text was spoken rapidly in a rather low tone and without emotion. 
The beginning was generally very simple. It made one feel that he 
was looking at the obvious practical facts of life, and not any dream 
of his own. By degrees the thoughts and imaginings which his subject 
needed for its exposition and illustration shaped themselves. The 
fire was then kindled and there came forth the memorable utterances 
which left their mark for life on many of those who heard him.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ He would first describe vividly all that could be said against 
the religious view of human life, and then, with a force immensely 
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increased by such concessions, depict the Christian message as afford- 
ing an explanation of life and a guide to conduct which cannot he 
found elsewhere.”’ 

And though, as Mr. Ward adds, ‘‘ what was greatest in him is not 
to be found in his written works,’’ the sermons, merely as written 
works, deserve to rank with the best that the gifted preachers of the 
past have left us. They will furnish noble thoughts to many who 
succeed him, and, perhaps, inspire them to exercise over other audiences 
= same strong lasting influence for good that they certainly did over 

is. 
M. J. O’DonNeELL. 


Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini resti- 
tutum, S. Pii V Pontificis Mazimi iussu editum, aliorumque 
Pontificum cura recognitum, Pii Papae X auctoritate reformatum. 
Dublini, apud M. H. Gill et filium. 1916. Price (according to 
style of binding) 25s. and 30s. 

Srxce the introduction of the recent legislation on the Divine Office the 
clergy have been anxiously awaiting the appearance of a new Breviary, 
which would include all the recent changes, and might, therefore, be 
regarded as tolerably complete and final. From time to time announce- 
ments were made by publishers that the genuine article was at last on 
the market. Some priests hastened to purchase, but only to find them- 
selves faced with the difficulty of either neglecting the rubrics or 
relegating their Breviaries to the lumber room; others, suspicious of 
novelties, thought that it was better to wait and see, even though the 
delay involved the necessity of carrying around with them two or three 
separate volumes. 

The clergy who adopted the latter policy have been rewarded for 
their patience. They can now secure at a very reasonable price a new 
Breviary, thoroughly up-to-date—having been edited by a man who was 
mindful of both the letter and the spirit of the new modifications— 
convenient in form, and admirably turned out in regard to printing and 
binding. Messrs. Gill have fully redeemed their public promise that 
they would spare no expense on the production of a Breviary that would 
be second to none. 

As the work was prepared under the skilful editorship of one who 
had ample opportunity of knowing the mind of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, it can be confidently assumed that it is in harmony with the 
requirements. Everything has been done to facilitate the recitation of 
the Divine Office. There is no need to waste time by looking to the 
Ordinarium for the portions common to most offices, nor are there any 
of the usual puzzling cross references so commonly to be met with in 
other publications of a similar kind. Everything, from the Invitatory 
to the concluding hymn of Compline, is repeated under each Feria, so 
that, except for the Lessons, a person using this Breviary has no occasion 
to turn aside to look for anything. By this method of compilation the 
editor has catered for the convenience of the readers, while at the same 
time, by omitting the Ordinarium, he has not increased the size of the 
volumes. 

The Irish Proprium is much more complete and exhaustive than any- 
thing of the kind that has been ever attempted. It serves at once the 
purpose of an Ordo and a Breviary, and will be deservedly welcomed by 
anyone who can appreciate the many difficulties with which the editor 
had to contend. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 
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Rotes. 


The campaign in favour of the national language in Ireland, 
supported as it has been by educational, national and religious con- 
siderations, puts us all in a position to realise and appreciate the 
controversy that has divided the Catholics of Canada into two hostile 
camps. By a coincidence, two important documents on the subject— 
one the decision of the highest court of appeal in the British Empire, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council: the other a letter of 
the Pope to the Canadian Bishops—were published on the same day, 
the 3rd November last (v. The Times Law Report, and the Acta Apost. 
Sedis, n. 11). And if, for the reason mentioned, our circumstances 
give us sympathy with the parties concerned in the controversy, it 
may also be added that the decisions arrived at are not without in- 


terest when applied to the struggle for Irish national and religious 
ideals. 


+ \ * 
“° “° “9° 


The immediate trouble arose in Ottawa. There, as throughout 
other parts of Canada, there are public and ‘‘separate’’ schools in which 
the two languages, English and French, are used. Some time ago 
the Minister of Education for the Province of Ontario, of which Ottawa 
is part, issued a circular restricting considerably the use of the French 
language. The trustees of the separate schools of Ottawa took excep- 
tion to the circular as ultra vires, refused to comply with its terms, 
and closed their schools. An application for its enforcement made 
to the Superior Court of Ontario by the ‘‘ English ’’ Catholics, and 
supported, it must be confessed, by the Orange lodges and the chief 
opponents of denominational education, was successful ; and the decision 
was confirmed by the unanimous vote of the judges of the Appellate 
Division. And, by way of carrying the decision into effect, the Pro- 
vincial Legislature passed a special act depriving the Ottawa trustees 
of their powers and privileges and handing over the control of the 
schools to a Special Commission in the election of which the Catholics 
concerned were to have no voice. Trouble, of course, ensued. An 
appeal was lodged before the Privy Council: and the Bishops submitted 
the matter to the Pope. 


The decision of the Judicial Committee, though hailed by some 
as a verdict for the “‘ English ’’ section, really granted something to 
both sides. As against the ‘‘ French ’’ section, who appealed to the 
British North America Act safeguarding denominational rights in 
education, it upheld the Provincial circular on the ground that the 
Act in question guaranteed the religious character of the schools, but 
not the language in which instruction is conveyed. But in regard to the 
Special Act depriving the Trustees of their powers, it decided that the 
Trustees were right. Such a procedure did threaten denominational 
rights, and was ultra vires in view of the second section of the Separate 
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Schools Act of 1863. The Trustees were told, however, that they must 
open their schools: otherwise they may be proceeded against by legal 
process, and the children will have to attend the public schools under 
the Compulsory Education Act of the Province. 


? 
“9° “9° 9° 


It will be seen that the decision confined itself strictly to the 
matter submitted—the school question namely. But the issue is really 
much wider, as may be gathered from the Canadian reports, and from 
the arguments employed at various stages of the judicial process. 
Where the French are in the majority, in Quebec for instance, they 
are generously tolerant towards the minority, and naturally look for 
equal generosity elsewhere. They maintain, moreover, that for them the 
questions of language and religion are inseparably united, and that 
an attack on the former, bad enough from the point of view of racial 
pride, interest and traditions, is still worse as a palliated form of 
religious persecution. Their claims, therefore, are by no means 
confined to the schools. They certainly want French taught adequately 
when French children attend the schools; but they want more. When 
the majority in a locality are French, a priest of their own race and 
language ought to be appointed; when the minority only, French 
should be used as well as English in preaching and in the exercise of 
other sacred functions. Very fair, it would seem. But against them 
it is urged that English is the language of the great majority in 
Canada, and that, in practice, a thorough course of instruction in 
French involves a deficiency in English and prejudices the prospects 
of Catholic pupils: that most of the non-Catholics are English-speak- 
ing and can be influenced only by English-speaking priests: that the 
‘* French ’’ claims are sure to embitter public opinion and lead finally 
to the total abolition of the separate school system and of Catholic 
education generally: and much more to the same effect. 

eo fe af 

The wider issues are taken full account of in the Papal decision, 
as may be seen from the sections we quote in our ‘‘Roman Documents”’, 
but no final decision is given. Stress is laid on the pressing need for unity 
in a society in which ‘‘there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all 
and in all.’’ The bishops are to exert their utmost activity in having 
everything settled in a spirit of charity and paternal tolerance. If 
their efforts fail, then ‘‘ there are judges in the Church, placed there 
by the Holy Ghost, to whose decisions the faithful must submit if 
they want to belong to Christ ’’’: the Bishops are to settle the matter 
judicially, and, if need be, apply to the Holy See for a definitive 
solution. Till these steps have been taken, Catholic publications 
are not to fan the flames of discord, nor Catholics to embitter feeling by 
public discussion; priests are to show a good example of obedience 
to authority and friendliness towards opponents, and are urged to 
acquire a knowledge of both languages and to use whichever enables 
them to fulfil better the obligations of their sacred calling: and the 
example of Seminaries in which English and French are taught is 
held up as one for general imitation. On the narrower issue, the 
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views expressed can be compared, very much to their advantage, with 
the Privy Council decision which really gives the Provincial authorities 
a right to exclude French altogether if they please. The one thing 
of supreme importance (the letter states) is not to imperil the existence 
of Catholic schools. The civil government has the right, and so have 
the ‘‘ English ’’ Catholics, to insist that the English language be 
thoroughly taught. But, on the other hand, the French Canadians 
have a right to claim “in a suitable way,” that French be taught 
in the schools attended by their children: and, admitting that these 
matters require sanction from the civil authorities, Bishops will use 
their utmost efforts in securing justice for both sides—‘‘ a thorough 
instruction in English for all, and an equitable instruction in French 
for the children of the French Canadians.”’ 


It is obviously difficult to find anyone who can give a valuable, 
unprejudiced expression of view on the points which the Canadian 
Bishops, and ultimately, perhaps, the Holy See, may have in the 
near future to decide. Those closely associated with the controversy 
may be unduly influenced by partial motives: outsiders can hardly 
claim full knowledge of the facts. We think, though, that the special 
experiences of the Editor of The Month give him good grounds for 
claiming immunity from both defects. And this is his view, as 
expressed in his December issue (p. 555). ‘“‘My study (he 
says) not merely of the debates in the Canadian Parliament, out 
of which this appeal arose, but of the whole situation, during 
a long residence in Canada, has convinced me (and the result 
of the appeal only confirms the conviction) that the campaign against 
the use of the French language in the public, and in the Catholic 
schools of Ontario is, essentially and unquestionably, a campaign 
against Catholic religious education, and the denominational school 
system as a whole. I am convinced, that is to say, that, were the 
French of Ontario Protestants (or Secularists) instead of ‘ Papists ’, 
they would enjoy the use of their language as freely and unreservedly 
as the Welsh enjoy theirs in Wales. I do not say that all those who 
favour the compulsory anglicizing of the French minority in Ontario 
are consciously actuated by hatred of the Catholic faith and of Catholic 
religious education—not even most of them, and, obviously, not the 
‘English ’ minority of Ontario Catholics. But there can, I honestly 
believe, be no manner of doubt that the prime movers in this campaign 
are so actuated in the most virulent and irreconcilable spirit, and 
are making use of honest men, Protestant and Catholic alike, to 
further their own diabolical ends, under the specious pleas of educa- 
tional efficiency, national harmony, and even of Imperial unity.”’ 
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Statements of this kind will have little effect on non-Catholics—ex- 
cept to stimulate the extreme section to greater enthusiasm for the Pro- 
vincial policy. But the note sounded in his subsequent remarks may 
give them pause. ‘‘ In the meantime (he continues) while the next 
move rests with the French of Ontario, it may be permitted to point 
out, that ‘ you cannot win the good will of a community by trampling 
on their cherished traditions "—to paraphrase Mr. Lloyd George’s 
famous saying; and that to arouse, in the minds of some two million 
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French Catholics in Quebec the mere suspicion (which events have 
conspired to confirm) that those of their race, speech, and faith are 
being unjustly dealt with in respect of the former two, because of the 
last, is not the best means conceivable to promote loyalty, enthusiasm, 
or recruiting, on behalf of an Imperial Government which, while pro- 
fessing to champion the rights of small and oppressed nationalities, 
denies in one of its own Provinces, and to its own subjects, the rights 
and privileges which men of the race affected grant, where power rests 
with them, as in Quebec, freely, generously and unreservedly to a 
racial and religious minority.’’ 
OS 

The codification of Canon Law, begun twelve years ago by Pius 
X has now been brought to its conclusion by Benedict XV. Some 
difficulties still stand in the way of the publication of the new code— 
among them, we understand, one that has come home to all unfor- 
tunate printers and publishers, the inadequate supply of paper. The 
division into five books is, in the main, based on the method in- 
augurated by Gratian and followed in the Gregorian Code and the 
subsequent collections comprised in the Corpus Juris Canonici. But 
not without modifications. Defects in the old arrangement have been 
remedied, and concessions made to modern needs. As things now 
stand, the first book deals with general principles—including the 
sections on laws, customs, rescripts, privileges and dispensations: the 
second with ‘‘ Persons,’’ clergy, religious and lay; and the regulations 
on diocesan and parochial archives find a place under the heading: 
the third with ‘‘ Things ’’—the means used by the Church to attain 
her end: the fourth with ‘‘ Judgments,’’ the nature, method and re- 
quirements of ecclesiastical judicial processes: and the fifth and last 
with ‘* Penalties.’’ 

“ “eo e 

We have received a brochure entitled, ‘‘ The Maynooth Mission to 
China.’’ No effort made by Maynooth in our time is of greater interest 
or importance, or more worthy of the real support of.all who have the 
interests of Christianity at heart. In order to place the Maynooth 
Mission in its proper connection, it is well to refer briefly to the history 
of heroic effort in the same line. Concerning the origins of Christianity 
in China the greatest doubts prevail. In the seventh century, very 
probably, the Nestorian Christians obtained a firm footing there, and 
the famous Ch’ang-ngan monumental inscription is generally conceded 
to be a relic of their influence. In medieval times, when Christian 
interests were threatened by the Mongolians, strong, but spasmodic efforts 
were made in the direction of the conversion of Central Asia. The 
Franciscan, Carpini, travelled in the year 1246 by way of Moscow to 
Karakorum to the Court of Kuyuk Khan. St. Louis, King of France, 
sent another Franciscan, Rubruck, to the Court of Mangu Khan, 
successor of Kuyuk. Speaking of these pioneers, Yule writes (Cathay, 
I., p. 123): “‘ These were the first, so far as I know, to bring to Western 
Europe the revived knowledge of a great and civilized nation lying in 
the extreme east upon the shores of the ocean.’’ To this kingdom they 
give the name, now first heard in Europe, of Cathay. In 1370 William 
of Prato, a professor of Paris University, was appointed Bishop of 
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Peking. An Apostolic legate, di Podio, and twelve companions were 
sent out in the following year, but they were not heard from. All the 
Christian Missions vanished during the disturbances caused by the fall 
of the Mongols and the rise of the Ming dynasty in 1368. 
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In regard to modern missions, though the Dominican friar, Gaspar 
da Cruz, was the first modern missionary to China, staying there, how- 
ever, only a short time, the Jesuits under Matteo Ricci were the first 
great organizers of the Christian forces and missions in China. The 
Jesuits established their name for scientific and useful scholarship. 
Like St. Patrick, they began at the top of the social scale, and in this 
way expected that their influence would inevitably reach the lower strata 
of society. But in connection with their strategy in seizing the strong- 
holds of the ruling classes trouble was destined to arise. In order to 
win the co-operation of the influential, they allowed the converted 
mandarins to continue the official custom of honouring Heaven and 
Confucius on certain days devoted to the Chinese ceremonies. But, by 
the Bull Ez quo singulari of Benedict XIV the Chinese ceremonies 
were definitely condemned, and Chinese missionaries had to take an 
oath not to discuss at any time the terms of this decision. The cele- 
brated controversy developed additional bitterness through many causes, 
especially through the human weakness and rivalry of Portuguese and 
Frenchmen in regard to the protectorate of the missions. Fraternal 
strife flourished in the very vineyard of the Lord; a sad commentary 
on human nature even in its most exalted forms, in the case of those 
who had left their homes for Christ. Other causes of asperity were the 
disputes between Jansenists and Jesuits in regard to the ethics of the 
latter. After this controversy the missions declined disastrously. 
Further havoc was caused by the Boxer rebellion (1899-1900), on 
account of which various governments compelled China to pay indem- 
nities for injuries done to Christians. 


Besides the Jesuits and Dominicans it is of interest to refer to the 
other missionaries who are labouring at the vast Chinese harvest of 
souls. The Franciscans can lay claim to the fact that in 1579 Friar 
Pedro d’ Alfaro, Giovanni Battista, and Augustin de Tordesillas were 
pioneers of their order in their visit to China, and stayed there for seven 
months. But it was Friar Antonio de Santa Maria who received a 
special mission to China, in May, 1633, and took a prominent part in 
the Rites discussion. The Augustinians can claim that two members 
of their order, Herrada and Marin, reached Fu-kien in 1577, but 
remained only a short time. An Augustinian, Bishop Alvaro de Bene- 


vente, was placed at the head of the newly-formed Vicariate of Kiang-si 
in 1699. 
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Good work is done by the Société des Missions Etrangéres. Its 
seminary was founded in Paris in 1664. The way for the establishment 
of the society was paved by an appeal of the Apostolic Jesuit, de Rhodes, 
to Rome to make known the desperate want of priests for the various 
missions. The first departure of missionaries from the seminary at 
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Paris occurred in 1665. In spite of the jealous hostility of Portugal 
the Missions Etrangéres had a brilliant and encouraging career after 
their small beginnings; they are spread over a great portion of China, 
and have missions in Japan, India, Burma, Siam, and Cochin-China. 
The society has a printing-press in Hong-Kong, where they have turned 
out Oriental dictionaries, and numerous works in various Oriental 
languages. 
fo ee 

The first Lazarists (Congregation of the Mission) to reach China 
were sent by the Propaganda in 1699; they were Appiani and Mullener. 
It was only when the Lazarists succeeded the Jesuits at Peking, after 
the suppression of the latter by Clement XIV, that they became firmly 
established in China. The great sinologist, Gongalves, author of ‘* Arte 
China,’’ was a Lazarist. The Lazarists are aided in their vicariates by 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who are employed as nurses. Their 
noble institution, the Work of the Holy Childhood, for the rescue of 
abandoned baby-girls, has its headquarters in Chusan Island. 

eo fe fe 

Mention must be also made of less-known institutions for the con- 
version of China. ‘‘ The Belgian Congregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary,’’ with missions extending over Kan-su, Mongolia, and 
Central Asia, was established at Scheutveld, near Brussels, by Verbist, 
a retired military chaplain, who died in Mongolia in 1868. The head- 
quarters of the ‘* Foreign Missions of Milan ’”’ are in a special seminary 
in that city, established in 1850. The Seminary of SS. Peter and Paul 
was founded in Rome by Pius IX in 1874, and devotes itself to a small 
mission in Shen-si. The Congregation of the Priests of Steyl was estab- 
lished in 1875 by Arnold Janssen, a priest belonging to the diocese of 
Minster. They obtained from the Franciscans part of Shan-tung. 
And then comes the inauguration of the Maynooth Mission to China. 
OO 

The preceding facts are of special interest as showing the place of 
the Maynooth Mission in the history of Chinese missionary effort. Its 
future history will depend on the support which it receives, on the 
vigour with which it is carried through, and, above all, on the graces 
which it will receive from God. In the line of past missionary work 
one will have noticed some expansive endeavours, and some very 
modest, though not inglorious, achievements. It largely depends on 
us in Ireland whether the success of the Maynooth Mission will be 
comparable to the work of the Missions Etrangéres, and of the Paris 
Seminary. The converting of China is almost as great a task, so far 
as geographical size is concerned, as the conversion of Europe. The 
magnitude and difficulty of the work can be gauged from a consideration 
of Tibet alone, which is part of the five ecclesiastical regions and of 
the 38 vicariates Apostolic into which China is divided. To have 
travelled through Tibet—that country which carefully guards its mys- 
terious monastical system, and is exclusive of all foreigners—is men- 
tioned to the credit of certain daring explorers as an historical event. 
Although there were in 1910 in the vicariate of Tibet 2,407 Catholics 
and 600 Catechumens under the care of about twenty priests of the 
Paris Seminary, yet, since the expulsion of the Capuchins in 1760, no 
missionary, with the exception of the Lazarists, Huc and Gabet, pene- 
trated the interior of Tibet proper. 
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The time seems to be ripe for an extensive conversion of China. 
She has long waited, politically and religiously, and her day seems to 
be coming in both spheres. The direction of the propagation of 
Christianity, silent, yet expansive as the growth of the mustard-tree, 
seems to be now reaching China, thereby completing the circle of the 
earth. The extension of Christianity has been accompanied by sad 
apostasies of nations, as well as by the compensating triumphs of the 
acquisition of new lands. Western Asia, where the glories of 
Christianity began, where the battles of early Christianity were fought, 
where the most brilliant and most acute representatives of Greek genius 
shaped Patristic theology—that land is lost to Catholicism. And North 
Africa, the home of the daring speculations of Origen, and of the 
vigorous pen of Tertullian, and of the great genius of Augustine—where 
is now its glory? Allah is invoked over the ashes of the greatest of the 
Latin Fathers. Christianity seemed to hasten from these lands to 
Europe; appearing to fulfil the command of the Master to the Apostles 
that, if they were not received in one city, they were to shake the dust 
from off their feet and go to another. But when many lands in Europe 
in turn were lost to Catholicism through the Protestant revolt, the great 
harvest of America was providentially opened for its sickle. Westward 
was the trend of Catholicism until it is now meeting the East once 
more, completing the cycle, and expectant of one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for the extension of the Cross. 
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The support given to this missionary effort ought to be in proportion 
to the inspiring grandeur of the opportunity. It is a cause for rejoicing 
that the exhortation of St. Patrick at the end of ‘this Confession has not 
been allowed to die without an echo. After having spoken of his own 
sacrifice in leaving native country and friends, who called him a fool 
for abandoning comfort to minister to dangerous strangers, after having 
informed us that the motive power of his life was to carry the Cross 
of Christ to the then ne plus ultra of the world, he bids his spiritual 
children to aspire after still nobler deeds, and to dare greatly. It is 
gratifying to know that the message and prayer of the National Apostle 
are not lost, and that there is now the unshakable intention in the hearts 
of his children to carry the Cross to the ne plus ultra of the world— 
China. Great support is inspired by such a cause. In this glorious 
mission of our race, so worthy of our past world-wide missionary 
endeavour, all priests can help that will—in prayer, in personal sacrifice, 
in financial support, large or small—and who is there that can and will 
not? All help offered will be gratefully acknowledged by Father 
Blowick, The College, Maynooth. 


The Society of Freemasons has come in for special attention in 
connection with the new Police Bill recently discussed in Parliament. 
Nothing is commoner than the assertion put forward by those highest 
in its councils that it is a purely philanthropic society, in no way 
connected with political aims or movements. Its history in practically 
every country has been in flagrant contradiction to these plausible 
professions. Its actions are eloquent enough, and even public de- 
clarations of its policy are not wanting: when a political aim has been 
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secured, or a political revolution carried, its members are not slow 
to claim credit for the leading part they and their society took in 
the campaign. Italy, France, Portugal—to name only a few—are 
countries that have good reason to know the extent of its political 
activities: and, as for Turkey, it is a notorious fact that the success 
of the revolutionaries some years ago was due in no small degree to the 
high positions held by its leaders in the Freemason lodges. The 
Governments are well aware of the facts, and some of them—the 
Italian, German and Argentine for instance—have banned its oath 
as opposed to civic duty and responsibility. But in Ireland things 
are all the other way. To an impartial outsider it would seem strange 
that an oath banned in countries best acquainted with its purpose and 
results should be freely allowed among its employees by the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. If he were told that it is not merely allowed, but 
that, again among Government employees, the society is encouraged 
and put in a unique position of favour and privilege, he might well 
regard the statement as incredible. 
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But it is true for all that. At the date of the formation of the 
new force, it was good policy and sound common sense on the part 
of the Government to forbid its members to join any secret or political 
association whose aims might run counter to the loyal discharge of 
their duty. And, surely, in view of its record, the Freemason Society 
should have been the first to come under the prohibition. But what 
are the facts? Of all societies it was made the one solitary exception. 
This is the oath that was imposed :—‘‘ I, M.N., do swear that I will 
well and truly serve our Sovereign ............... and that I do not now 
belong to, and that I will not, while I shall hold the said office, join 
subscribe or belong to any political society whatsoever, or to any 
secret society whatsoever, unless to the Society of Freemasons.”’ 
The very words of the declaration sufficiently indicate that, to the 
mind of the Government, the Society was secret and political. We 
do not talk of ‘‘ any portion of Europe except Hong Kong,”’ nor of 
** any human being except Lucifer ’’: and no man in his senses would 
speak of ‘‘ any secret or political society except the Freemasons ”’ 
unless on the supposition that the latter fulfilled both descriptions. 
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To the Catholic members the concession was either useless or a 
direct incentive to violate conscience—they were already forbidden 
by their religion to have hand, act or part in the privileged association. 
For the non-Catholic section things were different. They freely 
availed of the concession, and, from the temporal point of view, not 
without success. It is a matter of bitter experience that, in the 
Police force, as in many other departments in this mismanaged 
country, few outside the charmed circle can look for the rewards their 
merits give them claim to. Where, in a Catholic country like Ireland, 
and in a department equally Catholic so far as numbers go, we find 
only one Catholic among every nine of the County Inspectors—who 
have much to do with the promotion in inferior ranks—we are justified 
in fixing on an explanation in which individual merit plays a very 
insignificant part. And, even though now—after eighty years—the 
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objectionable portion of the oath has been repealed, the grievance is 
y no means at an end. The members of the Order remain en- 
trenched in their commanding position, and, unless further steps are 
taken, will perpetuate the old disabilities till the course of nature 
supplies us with a more impartially selected generation. 
Be fe of 

Perhaps a reference to history that is being made at the present 
moment may emphasize the ‘‘ non-political ’’ tendencies of masonry. 
The orgy in Mexico is worse than anything that has so far disgraced 
the European conflict. We take the following description from the 
El Paso Morning Times; and its truth is vouched for (October 28th) 
by America, the splendid Catholic journal that has spared no effort 
to rouse America to a realization of the barbarities perpetrated on 
its border. ‘‘ Despite the word (it says) sent out from Washington 
that conditions are improving, conditions are distinctly not improving. 
During the almost six years of bloody strife in the neighbouring republic 
conditions never were as hopeless and as horrible as now. Gaunt 
famine stalks through the land. Men, women and children perish 
from hunger, thousands are dying of typhus, smallpox and other deadly 
maladies, and the paper government maintained by Citizen Venustiano 
Carranza is powerless to afford the slightest relief. While the people 
starve, while lawless bands sweep through the country, looting and 
burning, assaulting women and young girls, the First Chief sits in 
the national palace and issues decrees abolishing bull fighting, changing 
the divorce laws and instituting other reforms. . . . The country 
cries for food, the Citizen First Chief decrees a divorce law. The 
plague-stricken inhabitants of the cities plead for doctors and sanita- 
tion, the Citizen First Chief abolishes bull fighting. The people of 
the rural districts implore protection against piratical marauders and 
the First Chief issues a decree prescribing the death penalty for such 
as attend meetings of labor unions. . . . Mexico is no longer a 
nation, but a collection of starving, miserable, plague-stricken people, 
the prey to any band of lawless marauders that is able to secure 
arms and munitions with which to further oppress the helpless. These 
bands of criminals respect no one. The nurses of the hospitals, the 
teachers in the schools, the wives and daughters of the peaceful in- 
habitants are prey to the bestial lusts of the ruffians who have the 
temerity to call themselves soldiers.’’ 


The next issue of America (November 4th) inquiries into the causes. 
**Much is heard (it says) these days of the awful orgy that is 
disgracing Mexico, and horrified people are asking who precipitated 
this wild revolution distinguished by unparalleled rapine and lust. The 
answer is no longer as difficult as it was three or four years 
ago, for there are men whose joy in their nefarious work has 
overflowed their dark hearts and found expression in words. Such 
is the case with José Castellot, Past Sovereign Grand Commander 
of the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite, ‘an old and accepted 
order in Merico.” A year or more ago America copied from the 
New Age, a Masonic review, his gleeful statement that in the Diaz 
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regime Mexican Masonry ‘laid the foundation of its patriotic and 
disinterested work, in open fight, as was to be expected,’ against the 
Church. In the same article he told how, despite Masonic liberty, 
fraternity, equality, free elections, and freedom from politics, the 
Craft tried to induce Diaz to prepare the Presidential succession, a 
task which might have been accomplished under skilful guidance, 
coupled with the ungrudging support always given by the Masons. 
According to this unimpeachable testimony, these same folk did not 
withhold a helping hand from Madero’s revolution and socialistic 
propaganda: on the contrary they helped him ‘ honestly and loyally, 
because he embodied [their] principles and preached [their] ideals.’ ’’ 
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** Such (it continues) is Mexican Masonry, a noisome creature 
that does dark deeds and rejoices in them. In this it is neither better 
nor worse than Latin Masonry in general, and would call for no 
comment at this particular time, were it not for a series of articles 
written for the American Freemason by John Lewin McLeish. These 
papers differ little from the ordinary low-grade Masonic literature. 
Masonry is pictured as the apostle of liberty, the torch-bearer of 
civilization—let Mexico stand witness—Catholicism as a dark and 
loathsome thing, the agent of reaction and obscurantism. Mr. McLeish 
has learned that lesson well: his ebullition can be passed over with 
profit. Not so, however, the fact that he exalts Masonry as the 
fomenter of successive Mexican revolutions, the oppressor of the 
Church, the violator of individual and corporate rights. Thus, for 
instance, he points out the ‘ marked similitude ’ between the Masonic 
allocution of 1833 and the Laws of Reform of 1858; he affirms that 
this infamous code which is destructive of fundamental rights consists 
of essentially Masonic laws ‘ due to the greatest of all the Inspectors 
General of the Mexican National Rite, Don Benito Juarez.’ ”’ 


The learned and gentle Brother McLeish was answered, in the 
October number of the Builder, by an (American Mason, who denounced 
the Mexican lodges as revolutionary, atheistic and murderous, and 
protested against their activity in Mexico itself and all through the 
United States. Repudiations of this kind must, however, be taken 
at their true value. The different Rites do not recognise a central 
governing authority, and it is open to any of them, therefore, to 
protest when another has been identified with something particularly 
abominable and disgraceful. But the very limited number of official 
protests, combined with the many acts of mutual friendship and 
understanding between different Rites, leave little doubt that the 
spirit animating the various sections is everywhere one and the same. 
If an individual is scandalized and says so, let him: it placates public 
opinion and commits the Rite to nothing. And from their own spokes- 
men we get another point of information. The higher members look 
with contempt on the lower degrees—‘‘ of the knife and fork,’’ as 
shey call them. They may, therefore, with a certain amount of con- 
sistency, when the interests of the body seem at stake, raise their 
hands in pretended horror at the noisy rowdyism of the knights of the 
knife and dagger. 








Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions.] 
I. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN CANADA. 
[Dated 8th September, published 3rd November, 1916.] 


An account of the letter, and of the circumstances that led to its being 
written, has been already given in our “ Notes’’ (pp. 74-77). Here 
we quote the leading sections. They are of the greatest importance 
for those involved, and of considerable interest for Catholics every- 
where—especially for those who, like the Canadians, have a language 
movement of their own. 


EPISTOLA. 
The Claims of the French-Canadians. French Priests and French Education. 


Franco-canadenses, quos vocant, recte omnia in sua Quebecensi 
provincia procedere affirmant; ast in Ontario aliisque locis, ubi suae stir- 
pis familiae haud ita paucae vitam degunt, sermoque anglicus, provinciae 
lege, in usu est, non aequam haberi sermonis gallici rationem nec in 
ministeriis sacris nec in separatis catholicorum scholis, conqueruntur. 
Volunt igitur, ita, pro catholicorum utriusque linguae numero, sacri 
administri ecclesiis praeficiantur, ut, ubi Franco-canadenses sint numero 
plures, ibi sacerdos suae linguae ac stirpis sibi constituatur; in paroeciis 
autem, in quorum finibus iidem aliquo numero vivunt, in praedicatione 
verbi aliisque ecclesiasticis officiis sermo gallicus item atque anglicus 
adhibeatur; ut denique in separatis scholis, eo modo, qui, suo ipsorum 
iudicio, plenior aptiorque videatur, pueri gallicum sermonem doceantur. 


Considerations put forward on the Other Side. 


Contendunt ex adverso alii, in Ontario ceterisque linguae anglicae 
provinciis catholicos pauciores esse quam acatholici, tametsi Franco- 
canadenses catholicis alterius linguae praestent alicubi numero; in desi- 
gnandis vero ecclesiae administris rationem ducendam quoque esse tum 
eorum qui ad veram religionem converti possint ac debeant, tum lin- 
guae quae provinciae sit propria, tum etiam aliarum locorum persona- 
rumque condicionum, neque inspecta tantummodo maiore catholicarum 
stirpium parte rem dirimi posse. Addunt, haud raro sacerdotes Franco- 
canadenses anglicum sermonem aut minus probe nosse, aut non optime 
loqui, aut suae gentis linguae postponere: ex quo accidere, ut in mini- 
sterio exercendo vel parum proficient vel non eam praestent operam, 
quam locorum necessitas postulat. Ad scholas separatas quod attinet, 
si gallicus sermo sic traderetur, quemadmodum Franco-canadenses po- 
scunt, id rectae puerorum institutioni in sermone anglico, provinciae 
proprio, graviter obfuturum, non sine parentum offensione, qui coge- 
rentur vel sumptu suo mancam supplere institutionem ut filii anglicam 
linguam perfecte absoluteque addiscerent, vel, catholicis scholis postha- 
bitis, filios ad publicas seu neutras mittere, quod omnino nefas; ea deni- 
que institutionis ratione facile excitam iri gubernatorum invidiam in 
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scholas separatas, quas si de communis utilitatis negligentia argui liceret, 

in discrimine versari posset ipsum legis de propriis catholicorum scholis 

beneficium, quod incolume servari religionis quam plurimum interest. 
There has been an End to Calm and Peaceful Debate. 

Atque utinam haec omnia sedate placideque disceptarentur! Verum, 
quasi in causa sit gens vel religio ipsa, in diariis et ephemeridibus, in 
libris et opusculis, in privatis colloquiis et in publicis contionibus, tam 
acriter exagitantur, ut, animis magis magisque incensis concitatisque, 
discidium inter utramque partem cotidie insanabilius evadat. 

The letter then recommends a peaceful settlement: points to 
judicial action by the Bishops and Pope, if necessary: discourages public 
discussion: and recommends the study of both languages by priests and 
by students in the Seminaries. 


On the School Question itself. The Rights of the Government and of the “ English ”’ 
Catholics as well as of the “ French.” 

Nemo unus negaverit, Ontarii gubernatores exigere merito posse, ut 
anglicam linguam, quae propria provinciae est, pueri in scholis docean- 
tur; itemque catholicos Ontarienses iure postulare, ut in separatis scholis 
ea tam perfecte tradatur, ut eorum filii pari condicione sint ac pueri 
acatholici qui scholas neutras celebrant, atque haud ita minus idonei 
evadant tum altioribus scholis adeundis, tum officiis civilibus assequen- 
dis. Neque vero est, cur abiudicetur Franco-canadensibus, qui eandem 
provinciam incolunt, ius flagitandi, debita tamen ratione, ut in scholis, 
quas eorum filii aliquo numero frequentant, gallica lingua tradatur: nec 
profecto videntur iidem obiurgari posse, quod rem sibi suisque caram 
tueantur. 


Preservation of Catholic Schools the Supreme Need. 


Meminerint tamen catholici istius regionis, unum maxime omnium 
interesse, idest catholicas haberi scholas easque nulla prorsus de causa 
in discrimen adduci, ut, dum pueri litterarum scientia imbuuntur, dis- 
cant quoque catholicam fidem custodire et Christi tum doctrinam aperte 
profiteri tum legem sancto servare: id enim et pietas in pueros et reli- 
gionis bonum et ipsa Christi causa omnino postulat. 


How the Bishops are to Work for the Ideal. 


Quo autem pacto haec duo componi liceat, plenam videlicet in lingua 
anglica et aequam puerorum franco-canadensium in lingua gallica insti- 
tutionem, manifesto apparet, si de scholis agitur publicae auctoritati 
subiectis, rem iniussu eius definiri non posse. Quod tamen minime 
prohibet, quominus sacrorum Antistites, pro suo curandae animarum 
salutis studio, sollerti actuosaque opera efficiant, ut moderationis con- 
silia plus possint, et quod aequum et iustum sit, unicuique ex partibus 
tribuatur. 





Il. 
MARRIAGE CONTRACTED ‘‘IN FRAUDEM LEGIS.”’ 


[Dated 18th April, published 3rd November, 1916. ] 


In the document given below we have a decision on a problem that 
has furnished matter for controversy since the days of Trent. It 
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troubles us less now than it did before the Ne Temere came into force. 
But, as the validity of marriages contracted before Easter 1908 depends 
on authentic interpretations of the Tametsi decree, the decision is of 
considerable importance still. 

Prince Radziwill, a Russian attached to the Russian Embassy in 
London, was anxious in 1898 to contract a marriage with Mdlle. 
Benardaky, domiciled in Paris and professing the Orthodox-Greek 
faith. By the Russian law the marriage had to be contracted according 
to the Greek rite; and the consequence was that no Catholic priest could 
be found to assist at a previous or subsequent Catholic ceremony in 
France or England. So both parties went to Russia. How the Catholic 
authorities there brought themselves into line with Church regulations 
is not quite clear, but the fact remains that the marriage was contracted. 
Fr. Lagrange, O.P., acting as delegate of the Archbishop of Mohilew, 
assisted at the marriage in his private oratory, on the 31st August. 
Two days later a public ceremony followed in the Orthodox-Greek 
Church, and this in turn was supplemented by a public Catholic mar- 
riage in the presence of the same Fr. Lagrange. [or our present purpose 
the public ceremonies are of no importance: the question is whether 
the private ceremony was valid. The Prince in course of time came to 
believe it was not, and, by special permission from the Pope, laid the 
case before the Rota in 1909. The answer was delayed, but was finally 
given on the 27th July of last year. It was against the validity of the 
marriage. The ‘‘ Defender of the Bond’’ appealed, and the present 
decision—confirming the former—is the result. 

That the Tametsi was a “‘territorial’’ law, and bound everyone, 
subject or stranger, who attempted marriage in a parish in which it 
was in force, had long been placed beyond doubt. A few writers, 
Carriére for instance, denied the ssetement, but the facts and decisions 
were all against them. The words of the decree suggested it: the 
ordinary principle ‘‘ locus regit contractum ’’ confirmed it: particular 
replies of the Council, ranging from the 4th February, 1580, to the 
28th January, 1899, took it as certain. So did the Inquisition in its 
** Instruction ’’ of the 14th December, 1859, and the Propaganda in a 
similar document directed to the Archbishop of San Francisco on the 
29th February, 1860: and the vast majority of authors, including 
Sanchez, Pontius, Pignatelli, Perrone, Gasparri, Rosset, Wernz, &c., 
gave it as the only tenable doctrine. A Catholic, therefore, who went 
from London—where the law did not bind—to Mohilew would be subject 
to its provisions. For, though mixed clandestine marriages were 
declared by Pius VI (2nd March, 1780) valid in Russian Poland, and 
by Gregory XVI (19th August, 1844) valid all through Russia, there 
was no doubt that the law had been promulgated for Catholics in 
Russia, and especially in the Archdiocese of Mohilew. Cases already 
discussed before the Roman tribunals had left no grounds for doubt. 

But, perhaps more important still, the Tametsi law was also “‘ per- 
sonal.’’ Once it bound a man, it followed him everywhere, “ like his 
shadow ”’ (as the canonists put it)—until he acquired a domicile or quasi- 
domicile in an exempt locality or became a vagus there. The principle, 
in so far as it affected persons who had no intention of avoiding the law 
(who did not act subjectively ‘‘ in fraudem legis’’), was not admitted 
by the majority of canonists until quite recent times. Nor was that any 
wonder. The decision that gave rise to all the controversy was one of 
the Congregation of the Council (5th September, 1626), subsequently 
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promulgated as a law by Urban VIII in the Brief Exponi nobis (14th 
August, 1627). The queries put were:— 


1°, Whether subjects of a place in which the decree binds, passing 
through a place in which it does not, but retaining their domicile, can 
contract marriage validly without parish priest and witnesses? 

2°. What if the aforesaid subjects, without transferring their re- 
sidence, go (to the exempt locality) with the sole purpose of contracting 
without parish priest and witnesses? 

The reply in the original ran as folows:—‘‘ Ad primum et secundum, 
non esse legitimum matrimonium inter sic se transferentes et transcuntes 
cum fraude.’’ And the majority of the commentators drew the con- 
clusion: ‘‘ When there is (subjective) fraud, there is no marriage: when 
there is no such fraud, the marriage is valid.’’ 

But, it appears, they were wrong. The Roman replies have been 
in the opposite sense, and the canonists now take the opposite view. 
The ‘‘ fraud’’ of which there is question is ‘‘ objective ’’ fraud—asso- 
ciated always with the action of a man who moves from a non-exempt 
into an exempt place and gets married there. The reply of 1626 made no 
distinction between subjectively ‘‘ fraudulent ’’ and ‘* non-fraudulent ’’ 
conduct: it simply stated “‘ those who act as described cannot get 
married clandestinely: they are always guilty of fraud.’’ This may 
seem strange to many: it does to us: but we must grant that the 
decisions mean that and nothing else. The Council, for instance, on 
26th August, 1873, declared invalid a marriage contracted, in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, by persons who knew nothing about the law: 
gave a similar reply, on 3rd April, 1841, when the parties had gone off 
to escape unjust persecution by their relations; and, on the 17th May, 
1804, when the motive had been to get married by a relative. The 
“* Instruction ’’ (1859), already referred to, applied the law unreservedly 
to all who, “‘ having a domicile or quasi-domicile where the decree holds, 
wish to contract in a place where it does not ’’: so did another, issued 
on the 7th June, 1867: and the Congregation from which both emanated 
decided, on the 6th April, 1895, that a Frenchman and Frenchwoman 
were invalidly married in London—though they knew nothing about 
the law, and though the Archbishop of Paris drew attention to the more 
prevalent view, viz., that a marriage would be valid provided there were 


no “‘ subjective’’ fraud. From that date opinion has been veering 
round. Wernz (1904) declared that the once prevalent view was 
** antiquated ’’’: Bucceroni (1908) that the Roman decisions were 


opposed to it: and Gasparri (1904) maintained that, in an ecclesiastical 
court, the judge should pronounce a marriage invalid in the circum- 
stances. The present decision crowns the development, and, so far as 
we can see, leaves the other opinion hardly a vestige of probability. 

The Prince, as a Catholic, became subject to the “‘ territorial ’’ law 
in Russia. The lady, domiciled in Paris where the Tametsi bound 
heretics and schismatics, was followed to Russia by the ‘‘ personal ’’ 
law. Delegation ought to have been secured, therefore, from the London 
or Paris clergy. The delegation of the Archbishop of Mohilew was use- 
less, and the marriage consequently null and void. 

Objections were raised by the Defensor vinculi on the grounds 1° 
that clandestine mixed marriages were valid in Russia, 2° that Urban 
VIII meant to speak of ‘‘ subjective ’’ fraud, 3° that the lady at the 
time of the ceremony had no domicile or quasi-domicile anywhere, and 
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could communicate her freedom to the Prince. We need not go into 
the replies: they are fully set out in the text given below. 

The phrase ‘‘ in fraudem legis,’’ understood in the subjective sense, 
used to confront us in two departments—in the absolution of reserved 
cases and in matrimonial problems. It need trouble us no longer in 
either. The recent decree on episcopal reservations has largely provided 
for the first: the present decision has removed it from the second—or 
rather has assured us that it never was of the slightest importance. 
Even apart from that, the decision has some incidental points of interest. 
It emphasizes, for instance, the importance of the old Roman law Ea 
quae in connection with the transference of domicile. And it shows 
how a once widely-held view may gradually lose its importance and 
finally drop into complete insignificance. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
MOHILOVIEN. 


NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (RADZIWILL-BENARDAEY). 
The “ Tametsi ’’ was a ‘ Territorial’ Law. 

Concilii Tridentini decretum Tametsi, quo vigente matrimonium 
controversum celebratum est, iex territorialis, vim legis localis habens, 
quae omnes in loco degentes, non solum eos qui ibi domiciliim 
aut quasi domicilium habent, sed etiam peregrinos adstringit. Unde 
si quis e loco ubi non viget decretum illud, transit in locum ubi viget, 
decreto tenetur, licet ibi nec quasi domicilium acquisierit; et ideo matri- 
monium, quod praeter formam ab hoc decreto praescriptam contrahere 
attentaret, nullum est. Haec doctrina est communissima et certa. 

[Several proofs are given, and authors cited. | 


But it was also ‘ Personal.’ 

Concilii Tridentini decretum Tametsi non solum est lex territo- 
rialis, sed etiam personalis, ita ut, praeter vim localem supra descriptam, 
etiam vim personalem habeat, seu obliget ad instar statuti personalis. 
Unde si quis, domicilium aut quasi domicilium habens et retinens in loco 
ubi viget decretum, transeat in locum ubi non viget, adstrictus decreto 
remanet (nisi in loco saltem quasi domicilium acquirat), ita ut non 
possit valide contrahere, nisi ad formam praedicti decreti. 

[Proof given: the law of Urban VIII cited. | 


n ' . The Real Meaning of the Law of Urban VIII. 
Uti patet ex tenore decisionis, quoad eos qui transeunt de loco ubi 
viget decretum Tametsi, in locum ubi non viget, tres sunt casus; in 
duobus primis, transeuntes non mutant domicilium; in tertio, mutant 
domicilium illudque transferunt in locum ubi non viget decretum 
Tametsi; in duobus primis casibus, matrimonium declaratur invalidum ; 
in tertio, validum; discrimen inter primum et secundum casum est 
quod, in secundo, transeuntes agunt solo animo contrahendi sine 
parocho; dum, in primo, non habetur hic animus; et tamen, in respon- 
sione, utrique transeuntes dicuntur se transferre cum fraude; agitur 
ergo, non de fraude subiectiva, seu de dolo (qui abest in primo casu), 
sed de mera fraude obiectiva, scilicet de detrimento quod, velint nolint 
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transeuntes, parochus proprius patitur ex hoc transitu; quae fraus 
obiectiva, seu detrimentum, vitari nequit, nisi per mutationem domicilii 
(uti fit in tertio casu contemplato); mutato enim domicilio, parochus 
prioris loci ius non amplius habet ut transeuntes matrimonio coniungat. 
Igitur, in summa, transeuntes e loco ubi viget decretum in locum ubi 
non viget, non mutato domicilio, dicuntur agere cum fraude (saltem 
obiectiva), et nulliter contrahere: quod, aliis verbis, clare significat 
decretum Tametsi habere vim non tantum localem, sed etiam per- 
sonalem, et sequi personam, etiam in loco ubi non viget, nisi persona 
ibi saltem quasi domicilium acquirat. 
[ Decisions recalled, and authors quoted. | 


From whom must the Delegation Come? From the Parish Priest of Domicile or Quasi- 
Domicile. 

Ut ex dictis patet, si quis, domicilium habens et retinens in loco 
ubi viget decretum Tametsi, transit in locum ubi non viget, remanet 
decreto adstrictus, propter vim huius personalem, et ideo, si velit in hoc 
altero matrimonium contrahere, tenetur contrahere coram parocho pro- 
prio, vel alio sacerdote de parochi proprii licentia. Porro, parochus eius 
proprius non est parochus aut rector ecclesiae loci, per quem transit; 
sed parochus loci, in quo domicilium aut quasi domicilium retinet; 
parochus enim proprius non intelligitur nisi ratione domicilii, vel quasi 
domicilii, nisi agatur de vagis, qui proprium parochum sortiuntur ubi 
sunt; cum ergo non agamus de vago, sed de peregrino suum domici- 
lium aut quasi domicilium retinente, parochus eius proprius nequit esse 
nisi parochus domicilii eius aut quasi domicilii. Pariter, si quis domi- 
cilium habens et retinens in loco ubi non viget decretum Tametsi, transit 
in locum ubi viget, adstrictus efficitur decreto propter vim huius terri- 
torialem seu localem, uti supra visum est; et ideo, si velit in hoc altero 
loco matrimonium cantrahere, tenetur contrahere coram proprio 
parocho, vel alio sacerdote de licentia proprii parochi. Porro, etiam in 
hoc casu, parochus eius proprius non est parochus loci per quem transit, 
sed parochus, seu rector, seu quocumque alio nomine vocetur, loci in 
quo domicilium aut quasi domicilium retinet. Nec dicatur in hoc eius 
domicilii loco non esse parochum in sensu decreti Tametsi quod ibi non 
viget; hoc enim falsum est; parochus enim  proprius _intelli- 
gitur independenter a decreto Tametsi; Synodus enim Tridentina non 
creavit parochum proprium, sed supposuit, illumque adhibuit uti testem 
qualificatum matrimoniorum. Igitur vir Anglus, retinens domicilium 
in Anglia, et transiens per Parisios, si velit hic matrimonium contra- 
here, tenetur contrahere, non coram parocho parochiae Parisiensis in 
qua commoratur, sed coram parocho domicilii sui in Anglia, aut coram 
alio sacerdote de huius licentia. Et haec clara sunt et certa: et argu- 
menta quae contra hanc doctrinam allata sunt, occasione citatae causae 
Parisien, diei 28 ianuarii 1899, probabilia non sunt. 


In the present Instance the Marriage was null and void. 

Princeps Michaél Radziwill, tempore matrimonii contracti, quasi 
domicilium habebat Londini, in Anglia; a die enim 14 aprilis anni 1898 
nominatus erat addictus legationi Russiacae apud Gubernium 
Anglicum; quod munus usque ad diem 24 maii 1903 retinuit: 
quae constant ex attestatione authentica, diei 9 ianuarii 1910, data 
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ab officiali publico Ministerii Russiaci Negotiorum extraneorum (in 
Summario). Unde passim referunt testes Principem Michaélem e Lon- 
dino profectum esse Petropolim, ad nuptias celebrandas. Cum ergo 
decretum Tametsi Londini non fuisset unquam publicatum, Petropoli 
autem vigeret, Princeps Michaél e loco immuni se conferebat in locum 
decreto subiectum, et ideo, iuxta supradicta in expositione iuris, adstri- 
ctus erat legi Tridentinae, propter vim huius legis localem seu territo- 
rialem. 

Ex altera parta, Maria Benardaky, eodem tempore matrimonii, 
domicilium fovebat Parisiis, via dicta Chaillot, 65, ubi a multis annis 
cum genitoribus vivebat, a quibus, licet maiorennis, nunquam recesserat. 
In Gallia autem, uti notorium est, decretum Tametsi vigebat, et omnes, 
tum catholicos, tum haereticos et schismaticos adstringebat. Unde Maria 
e Gallia se conferens Petropolim, veniebat e loco legi Tridentinae subie- 
cto, et proinde, ubicumque consisteret, decreto Tametsi ligata remanebat, 
ob vim huius personalem ; ideoque, etiam Petropoli, formae Tridentinae, 
in matrimonio contrahendo, subiecta erat. 

Itaque ambo sponsi, in civitate Petropoli constituti, decreto Tametsi 
adstricti erant. Porro, in matrimonio quod in hac civitate die 2 septem- 
bris anni 1898 celebrarunt, forma Tridentina non fuit observata; non 
enim contraxerunt coram parocho proprio aut alio sacerdote de parochi 
proprii licentia. Cum enim sponsi Petropoli nec domicilium nec quasi 
domicilium acquisivissent (quod extra controversiam est), nullum ibi 
parochum proprium habebant; ex altera autem parte, Rev. P. Lagrange, 
O.P., coram quo contraxerunt, non habebat licentiam nec parochi 
Parisiensis Mariae, nec parochi Londinensis Michaélis, sed tantutn dele- 
gationem Rmi Archiepiscopi Mohiloviensis: quae utique delegatio in 
casu nullo modo sufficit, uti constat ex dictis in expositione iuris. Mat- 
rimonium ergo nullum est. 


Replies to Points urged in favour of the Marriage. 


1°. [Mized marriages in Russia were valid: so, therefore, was the 
one in question.} Reply :— 

Verum haec difficultas nullo negotio solvitur. Principia enim supra 
exposita de vi locali et personali decreti Tametsi, a doctoribus et a 
iurisprudentia unanimiter admissa, generalia sunt et ubique applicanda. 
Quapropter etiam in iis locis in quibus viget decretum pro catholicis, 
non vero pro acatholicis (ut in Imperio Russiaco), eadem principia 
vigent, quin respiciendum sit ad genus matrimoniorum. Unde catho- 
licus, qui e loco immuni venit, et ad locum, in quo decretum viget pro 
catholicis, accedit, vi locali decreti tenetur tamquam catholicus. Ad acta 
autem quod attinet, clara sunt, nec ipse Defensor Vinculi dissentit : 
Princeps Michaél catholicus erat, veniebat ex Anglia, scilicet e loco 
immuni; accedebat autem ad Petropolim scilicet ad locum ubi decretum 
Tametsi publicatum est pro catholicis; ergo vi locali decreti tenebatur, 
et proinde nulla immunitate fruebatur, quam alteri parti communicare 
posset. Haec altera pars, nempe Maria Benardaky, licet tunc hetero- 
doxa, vi personali decreti tenebatur, quia veniebat e Gallia, scilicet e 
loco decreto obnoxio, in quo suum domicilium retinebat. Ambo ergo 
sponsi decreto tenebantur, unus vi eius locali, alter vi eius personali. 
Cum ergo eorum matrimonium praeter normam decreti celebratum sit, 
nullum est. 
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2°. [There was no such ‘‘ subjective fraud.’’ as the law of Urban 
seems to require.| Reply :— 


Verum haec interpretatio decreti Urbani VIII contraria est decisioni- 
bus 8. Officii supra relatis in expositione iuris, ex quibus constat decreto 
Tametsi inesse vim localem et personalem; ea enim est indoles vis 
personalis, ut personam (semel decreto adstrictam, utpote domiciliatam 
aut quasi domiciliatam in loco legi Tridentinae subiecto) ubique sequa- 
tur, sicut umbra corpus, eamque adstringat ad instar statuti personalis, 
et proinde independenter a bona vel mala fide: quae omnia supra late 
demonstrata sunt. 

Ceterum, ad abundantiam iuris, data (nullatenus vero admissa) inter- 
pretatione decreti Urbani a Defensore Vinculi facta, adfuit in sponsa 
Maria fraus subiectiva specifica, quam requirit ad nullitatem matrimonii 
declarandam. Uti enim constat ex actis, cum sponsi vellent celebrare 
matrimonium ritu graeco-orthodoxo iuxta legem Russiacam, et difficile 
fuisset invenire sacerdotem catholicum qui, post caeremoniam schisma- 
ticam, nuptiis benedicere ritu catholico vellet, Petropolim profecti sunt. 
Probe enim sciebant sponsi, nec parochum Michaélis Londinensem, nec 
parochum Mariae Parisiensem, facile adducendos esse ad nuptias in his 
adiunctis per se, vel per alium sacerdotem benedicendas. Unde, ad 
haec incommoda. vitanda, in Russiam migrarunt; voluerunt ergo absque 
praesentia et licentia parochi proprii matrimonium contrahere: in quo 
certe fraus contra legem Tridentinam adest. Non refert quod unus aut 
alter testis dicat sponsos Petropolim ad nuptias celebrandas migrasse, 
quia ibi hoc anni tempore pater Mariae negotiorum causa moraretur; 
haec enim paucissimorum testium opinio dictis multorum aliorum tes- 
tium praevalere nequit. Atque haec omnia confirmantur ex eo quod, ut 
notatum est in causa S. Christophori de Habana, diei 11 iulii 1910 
(Acta Apostolicae Sedis, t. II, p. 878): ‘*‘ Si solo animo matrimonium 
contrahendi, vel etiam praecipuo, ad locum immunem sponsi se con- 
ferunt, conveniunt Doctores matrimonium esse nullum, quia cum fraude 
contractum, parochum videlicet fraudando iure suo matrimonio assis- 
tendi.’’ Porro quod, in casu, sponsi Petropolim se contulerint, solo 
amimo, vel saltem praecipuo, matrimonium contrahendi, ex actis claris- 
simum est. 


3°. [When the lady left Paris she gave up her domicile: she was, 
therefore, a vaga, and could have been validly married anywhere. | 
Reply :— 

Verum haec etiam tertia difficultas facile dissolvitur. Quando enim 
Maria Benardaky domicilium paternum reliquit, Petropolim profectura, 
non illud reliquit nisi intuitu et conditione veri matrimonii, quo sponsa 
sponso alligaretur, et vice versa, et quo proinde iure domicilium sponsi 
acquireret et sequi teneretur. Porro hoc verum matrimonium, quo 
sponsi ad invicem alligarentur, non poterat esse, in mente Mariae, ritus 
religiosus schismaticus; probe enim noverat hune ritum schismaticum 
nihil esse pro sponso catholico, et Michaélem non se reputaturum obliga- 
tum, nisi vi ritus catholici, qui schismatico successit; tune ergo solum, 
scilicet celebrato ritu catholico, Maria se reputavit obligatam, et lege 
matrimonii et domicilii devinctam ; obligationem enim suam, uti clarum 
est, obligationi sponsi subordinabat. lure Romano, sponsa non amit- 
tebat domicilium paternum, nisi per matrimonium re ipsa celebratum, 
iuxta L. Ea quae, 32, D. Ad Municipalem, L. 1: “‘ Ea quae desponsa 
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est, ante contractas nuptias non mutat domicilium ’’; quod etiam recep- 
tum est in iure canonico, uti pluries in §8. Rota notatum est, v.g., in 
Parisien.-Nullit. Matrim., diei 27 ianuarii 1912 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
t. IV, 282). Sponsa enim non nisi vi matrimonii iuxta canonicas leges 
celebrati, domicilium mariti acquirit, illudque sequi tenetur, et sic 
demum domicilio paterno renunciat. Sic igitur et in praesenti specie ; 
Maria non acquisivit domicilium sponsi catholici, nec paterno domicilio 
definitive renunciavit, nisi per matrimonium iuxta canonicas leges cele- 
bratum, scilicet per matrimonium catholicum. Igitur ante hhoc matri- 
monium cathclicum numquam vaga fuit. 


The Final Decision. 


His ergo omnibus tam in iure quam in facto consideratis et bene 
perspectis, . . Nos infrascripti Auditores, . . . decernimus, 
declaramus et definitive sententiamus constare de nullitate matrimonii 
inter Michaélem Radziwill et Mariam Benardaky, et proinde ad dubium 
propositum respondemus : - «.  confirmandam esse sententiam 
Rotalem diei 27 iulii 1915; declarantes et decernentes insuper, confir- 
mata etiam in hac parte prima sententia, prolem ex dicto matrimonio 
susceptam esse legitimam, attenta bona fide coniugum. Quod attinet 
ad iudiciales expensas, declaramus eas inter partes esse compensatas. 


III. 


APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS. 
UNITED STATES. 


[Dated 25th July, published 3rd November, 1916.] 


Since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884) the method 
of selecting candidates for vacant Sees in the United States has 
been pretty much the same as that in force in Ireland since 1829. 
When a vacancy occurred, the permanent rectors and diocesan con- 
sultors sent a list of three candidates to Rome. The Bishops of the 
Province sent a similar list: they might reject the candidates selected 
by the clergy and substitute others in their place, but were obliged 
to give their reasons for so doing. A new decree has changed the 
system. And the change marks, in many respects, a return to the 
procedure sanctioned by the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
exactly half a century ago (1866). 

Though Dr. Carroll, the first Bishop in the United States, was 
nominated by his priests, subsequent appointments were made in a 
different way, and sometimes under foreign influence. This 
led to protests, and the second Provincial Council of Baltimore (1833) 
adopted a scheme according to which the Bishops in Provincial 
Councils were to furnish a list of suitable candidates. To provide, 
moreover, for contingencies in which a council could not be held, each 
bishop was recommended to draw up a list of three priests suitable 
to succeed him. This list was to be sent, on his death,*to the metro- 
politan who would communicate it, enlarged if advisable, to the other 
bishops : and each was to transmit his views directly to the Propaganda. 
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If the deceased had failed to draw up a list, the duty devolved on 
the nearest bishop, or occasionally on the metropolitan. From 1833 
till 1861 the system was followed with little change. But in the 
latter year, on receipt of replies from America to certain suggestions 
made, the Propaganda decided that each bishop was to send a list 
of suitable candidates every three years to the Propaganda and to the 
metropolitan. On the occurrence of a vacancy, a meeting of the 
bishops was to be held, the merits of the candidates discussed, and a 
report of the voting sent to Rome. That system continued till 1884, 
and, with considerable modifications however, is now restored. 

The provisions of the new decree are given below. We may sum- 
marise them briefly. Every two years, from the beginning of 
next Lent inclusive, each bishop is to furnish the metropolitan with 
the names of one or two suitable candidates, from any diocese or 
province, but personally known to himself for a considerable time. 
Before doing so, he is to consult, informally and individually, the 
permanent rectors and diocesan consultors, and other prudent men 
if he so decides, but is not obliged to follow their suggestions: and 
the whole matter is to be one of strict secrecy. The metropolitan 
arranges the names in alphabetical order, and sends them to the 
bishops, so that each may make inquiries about the candidates, if he 
can do so without exciting undue curiosity. After Easter the bishops 
are to hold a meeting as informally and quietly as possible: an oath 
of secrecy is to be taken by each: the merits of the various candidates 
are to be discussed, and the qualities requisite in a bishop kept well 
in mind: a secret voting is to be taken, according to the rules pre- 
scribed, on the claims of all candidates not unanimously rejected in 
the discussion: the bishops may indicate the class of diocese for which 
each is suitable: a record of the proceedings is to be taken by the 
secretary, and read for all the Bishops before they go: one copy, 
signed by all, is to be sent to the Consistorial, another to be kept 
by the metropolitan in his archives. When a vacancy occurs, there 
is no need for the bishops to take any special steps: but they may 
communicate their views on the situation to Rome, or the Pope may 
ask their advice. 

A preamble sets forth the reasons for the new decree. The meet- 
ings of the clergy and of the bishops, and the subsequent communi- 
cations to and from Rome, occasioned great delay in a country so exten- 
sive and far distant from Rome as the United States. A long vacancy 
gave offence to the people and was detrimental to ecclesiastical discip- 
line : but could only be avoided by undue haste in a matter that required 
great care and calm judgment. It was advisable, therefore, that 
the Holy See should be in possession of at least general information 
regarding suitable candidates before the vacancy actually occurred. 
And, when enquiries were made, it was found that the great majority 
of the bishops were in favour of the new arrangement. The amend- 
ments suggested by a few were adopted, so far as it was found per- 
missible. 

The great change, it will be noticed, lies in the fact that the 
priests have no longer any vote. They give their advice, but the 
bishop is accountable only to God for the use he makes of it. In that 
respect, as we have said, the new procedure is more closely related 
to the method adopted by the Second Plenary Council than to that 
of its successor eighteen years later. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS. 


DECRETUM. 


CIRCA PROPONENDOS AD EPISCOPALE MINISTERIUM IN FOEDERATIS 
AMERICAE SEPTENTRIONALIS STATIBUS. 


The New System. What each Bishop is to Communicate to the Metropolitan. 


1. Sub initium quadragesimae proximi anni 1917, et deinde quolibet 
biennio, eodem tempore, omnes et singuli Episcopi Metropolitano 
suo nomina indicabunt unius vel alterius sacerdotis, quem dignum et 
aptum episcopali ministerio existimabunt. 

Nil vetat quominus sacerdotes exiradioecesani et etiam alterius 
provinciae proponantur. Id tamen eub gravi exigitur, ut qui pro- 
ponitur, personaliter et ex diuturna conversatione a proponente cog- 
noscatur. 

Una cum nomine aetatem quoque designabunt candidati, eius 
originis et actualis commorationis locum, et officium quod modo prin- 
cipaliter tenet. 


Steps to be taken before the Communication is made. 


2. Antequam tamen determinent quem proponant, tam Archie- 
piscopi quam Episcopi consultores diocesanos et parochos inamovibiles 
rogabunt, eo modo qui infra statuitur, ut sacerdotem indicent aliquem, 
quem prae ceteris dignum et idoneum coram Domino censeant cui 
Christiani gregis custodia in aliqua diocesi committatur. 

Ast (a) interpollatio facienda erit consultoribus et parochis, non 
in conventu coadunatis, sed singulis singillatim, data unicuique sub 
gravi obligatione secreti, et sub lege destruendi, si quod intercessit hac 
de re, epistolare commercium. 

(b) Episcopi autem habitum consilium nemini patefacient, nisi 
forte in Episcoporum conventu, de quo infra. 

3. Poterunt quoque Episcopi alios prudentes viros, etiam e clero 
regulari tam pro proponendis candidatis quam pro cognoscendis alicuius 
qualitatibus interrogare; sed ad unguem servatis regulis superius sub 
litt. (a) et (b) articuli 2 recensitis. 

4. Susceptum in utroque casu art. 2 et 3 consilium sequi possunt 
Episcopi, sed non tenentur, soli Deo rationem hac in re reddituri. 

Nomina autem unius vel alterius sacerdotis quem Episcopi iuxta 
art. 1™ proponent, nulli prorsus praeter quam Archiepiscopo pate- 
facient. 


During the period before the Bishops’ Meeting. 


5. Habita a Suffraganeis candidatorum indicatione, Archiepis- 
copus suos adiiciat; et omnium indicem ordine alphabetico conficiat, 
reticitis tamen proponentibus, et hanc notulam transmittat singulis 
Suffraganeis, ut opportunas investigationes peragere valeant de quali- 
tatibus eorum quos personaliter et certa scientia non cognoscant. 

6. Investigationes vel etiam maiori secreti cautela peragendae erunt 
ac supra num. 3 dictumest. Poterunt autem Episcopi investigationum 
causam reticere et caute prudenter celare. Quod si vereantur rem palam 
evasuram, ab ulterioribus inquisitionibus abstineant. 
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The Bishops’ Meeting. The Preliminaries. 


7. Post Pascham, die et loco ab Archiepiscopo determinandis, omnes 
Provinciae Episcopi una cum Metropolitano suo convenient ad selectio- 
nem eorum qui 8. Sedi ad episcopaie ministerium proponendi erunt. 

Convenient autem absque ulla solemnitate, quasi ad familiarem 
congressum, ut attentio quaelibet, praesertim diariorum et ephemeri- 
dum, et curiositatis studium vitetur. 

8. In conventu, invocato divino auxilio, praestandum erit a singulis, 
Archiepiscopo non excepto, tactis SS. Evangeliis, iusiurandum de 
secreto, servando, ut sacratius fiat vinculum quo omnes adstringuntur: 
et regulae ad electionem faciendam legendae erunt. 

9. Deinde unus ex Episcopis praesentibus in Secretarium eligetur. 


The Discussion. Qualities Required in those to be Nominated. 


10. Quo facto, moderata disceptatio fiet, ut inter tot exhibitos dig- 
niores et aptiores seligantur. Veluti Christo ipso praesente et sub eius 
obtutu, omni humana consideratione postposita, cum discretione tamen 
et caritate, supremo Ecclesiae bono, divina gloria et animarum salute 
unice ob oculos habitis, discussionem fieri omniaque agi, gravitas ipsa 
negotii apprime exigit. Idque faciendum perspecta omnium Praesulum 
pietas ac religio prorsus exigunt. 

11. Candidati maturae sed non nimium provectae aetatis esse de- 
bent; prudentia praediti in agendis, quae sit ex ministeriis exercitis 
comprobata ; sanissima et non communi doctrina exornati, et cum debita 
erga Apostolicam Sedem devotione coniuncta; maxime autem honestate 
vitae et pietate insignes. 

Attendendum quoque est ad capacitatem candidati in temporali 
bonorum administratione, ad conditionem eius familiarem, ad eius indo- 
lem et valetudinem. Uno verbo videndum utrum omnibus iis qualita- 
tibus polleat, quae in optimo pastore requiruntur, ut cum fructu et 
aedificatione populum Dei regere queat. 


The Method of Voting. A Second Vote Oceasionally. 


12. Discussione Archiepiscopi nutu clausa, fiet hac ratione scru- 
tinium : 

(a) Qui omnium Episcoporum consensu, una aliave de causa, 
durante disceptatione visi sunt ex albo proponendorum expungendi, in 
suffragium non vocabuntur: ceteri, etiam probatissimi, vocabuntur. 

(b) Scrutinium fiat de singulis per secreta suffragia, incipiendo a 
primo ex candidatis ordine alphabetico. 

(c) Omnes Episcopi, ipso Metropolitano comprehenso, pro singulis 
candidatis tribus taxillis seu calculis donabuntur, uno albo, altero nigro, 
tertio alterius cuiusdam coloris. Primus signum erit approbationis, 
alter reprobationis, tertius abstensionis a sententia ferenda, qualibet 
demum de causa. 

(d) Singuli Praelati incipiendo ab Archiepiscopo in urna apte 
disposita taxillum deponent quem coram Deo, graviter onerata eorum 
conscientia, iustum aestimabunt pro secerdote qui in suffragium voca- 
tur: ceteri duo taxilli in alia urna pariter secreta deponentur. 

(e) Datis ab omnibus suffragiis, Archiepiscopus cum adsistentia 
Episcopi Secretarii coram omnibus taxillos et eorum speciem numer- 
abit, et resultantia scripto consignabit. 
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13. Scrutinio de omnibus expleto, liberum erit Episcopis, si id ipsis 
placeat, aut aliquis eorum postulet, ut inter approbatos plenis aut 
paribus suffragiis novo scrutinio designetur quinam ex eis praeferendus 
sit. Ad hunc finem autem singuli Praelati nomen praeferendi in sche- 
dula signabunt, eamque in urna deponent: quae examinabuntur ut 
supra num, 11, litt. e, decernitur. 


The Bishops may give Additional Information. 


14. Quamvis autem SSmus Dominus Noster sibi reservet, aliqua 
dioecesi vel archidioecesi vacata, per Rihum Delegatum Apostolicum, 
aut alio modo, opportuna consilia ab Episcopis vel Archiepiscopis requi- 
rere ut personam eligat quae inter approbatas magis idonea videatur 
dioecesi illi regendae; nihilominus fas erit Episcopis, imo bonum erit, 
si ipsi in eodem conventu aliquas saltem generales indicationes prae- 
beant cuinam dioecesi regendae candidatos magis idoneos censeant, 
e.g. utrum parvae, ordinatae et tranquillae dioecesi, an etiam maioris 
momenti, vel in qua plura sint ordinanda et creanda; utrum dioecesi 
mitioris climatis et in planitie positae, an alterius generis, et similia. 

15. Episcopus a secretis durante discussione diligenter adnotabit 
quae de singulis a singulis Praelatis dicentur: quaenam discussionis 
fuerit conclusio: denique quidam tum in primo scrutinio tum in secundo 
(si fiat) exitus fuerit et quidnam specialius iuxta articulum 14™  fuerit 
dictum. 

Close of the Meeting and Subsequent Proceedings. 


16. Antequam Episcopi discedant legenda erit, ut probetur, relatio 
a Revmo Secretario confecto circa nomina proposita, candidatorum 
qualitates et obtenta suffragia. 

17. Actorum exemplar ab Archiepiscopo, a Praesule a secretis et a 
ceteris Episcopis praesentibus subsignatum quam tutissime ad Sacram 
hance Congregationem per Delegatum Apostolicum mittetur. Acta vero 
ipsa penes Archiepiscopum in Archivo secretissimo 8. Officii servabun- 
tur, destruenda tamen post annum vel etiam prius, si periculum viola- 
tionis secreti immineat. 

18. Fas quoque erit Episcopis, tum occasione propositionis candidati 
tum vacata aliqua Sede, praesertim maioris momenti, litteras S. H. C. 
vel ipsi SStio Domino dirigere, quibus mentem suam circa personarum 
qualitates sive in se sive in relatione ad provisionem dictae Sedis pate- 
faciant. 

Praesentibus valituris, contrariis quibuslibet etiam peculiari men- 
tione dignis minime obstantibus et ad nutum Apostolicae Sedis. 


[Among other Roman documents we may note 1°, one dealing with a 
case of restitution, and based largely on Italian law (Acta, n. 9, pp. 343- 
349); 2°, the rules of the Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(ibid., n. 10, pp. 364-366): 3°, a decision on a point at issue between 
Italian Canons and the Archiepiscopal Curia (ibid., n. 10, pp. 375-381): 
4°, arrangements made for Italian emigrants (ibid., n. 12, pp. 437-438) : 
5°, one on “ distributions ’’ to Canons (ibid., pp. 439-445): 6°, finally, 
one dealing with rival claims of presentation to an Italian benefice. 
They deal mostly with peculiarly Continental circumstances. There 
is another, dated 4th March, published 5th October, bearing on the 
question of domicile and quasi-domicile—and two short statements on 
the Religious novitiate and on ecclesiastical appointments in war-time— 
which we are reluctantly obliged to hold over for our next issue. ] 











Cheoloaical Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue IrtsH EccLEsiasticaL REcorD. (October, 1916).—W. B. 
O‘Dowd, ‘St. Augustine and the Repression of Heresy.’ [Though 
he differed from his brother Bishops in their appeal to the Emperor 
against the Donatists, he had already fully recognised the State’s 
right to interfere, and the punishments inflicted were quite in harmony 
with his theory of life]. Dr. J. M. O’Sullivan, ‘ Mr. Balfour’s Philo- 
sophy.—II.’ [His attack on Naturalism is irresistible, but his own 
position is almost equally open to assault.] J. B. O’Connell, ‘ The 
Reformed Offices of the Irish Saints.’ [History of the concession of 
Proper offices: most of the facts lie within the last century and a 
half.] M. V. Ronan, ‘ Vladimir Soloviev: A Russian Newman.—I.' 
[First article of a series. Soloviev’s times, circumstances and general 
tendencies.] Notes and Queries: [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology ; 
Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law; T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Docu- 
ments. Reviews and Notes. 


THe Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (November, 1916).—Ignotus, 
* Pastoral Work in War-time.’ [Some experiences of a Navy Chaplain. 
The ignorance he met with, the methods he adopted, and the rubrics 
he neglected.] E. J. Quigley, ‘ Tercentenaries of Three Authors.’ [A 
short account of Cervantes, Rodriguez and Shakespeare—with a 
summary of the arguments for and against the latter’s having been 
a or J. B. O’Connell, ‘The Reformed Offices of the Irish 
Saints.’ [The Reforms of 1914 and 1916.] Dr. J. M. O’Sullivan, ‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s Philosophy.—III.’ [His style brilliant, and his destructive 
criticism convincing; but his positive contribution to Philosophy more 
than doubtful. Reasons for his failure.] M. V. Ronan, ‘ Vladimir 
Soloviev: A Russian Newman.—II.’ [His latest works, reception into 
the Catholic Church, and leading characteristics. | T. O’Hanlon, 
‘The Catholic Instincts of Edmund Burke.’ [That he had them is 
not surprising: his mother, wife and sister were Catholics, and the 
foundress of the Presentation nuns was his first cousin. How they made 
themselves evident in his attitude towards the penal laws, the French 
revolution, and the foundation of Maynooth College.] Notes and 
Queries (as above). Correspondence (on the new Breviary published 
by Gill & Son). Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


THe Irish EcciesiasticaL REcORD. (December, 1916).—T. 
O’Herlihy, ‘ War Echoes and a Remedy.’ [The remedy would be 
supplied if States recognised that any authority they have is God- 
given.] Missionary Priest, ‘Catechetical Instruction of Adults.’ 
[ Description and criticism of the existing system.] T. F. MacNamara, 
“Was St. Thomas martyred near Madras’? [No.] Dr. P. Cleary, 
‘ Some Glimpses of Chinese History.’ [Especially of the more recent 
phases. Valuable knowledge for all interested in the Maynooth Mis- 
sion.] M. V. Ronan, ‘ Vladimir Soloviev: A Russian Newman.—III.’ 
[His writings: mainly the Great Debate.] Notes and Queries. Corre- 
spondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. Table of Contents 
(July-December, 1916). 


Tue Montn. (October, 1916.)—E. M. Walker, ‘ Ernest Psichari.’ 
[Two books by Renan’s Catholic grandson who fell at Charleroi in 
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1914.] H. Thurston, Notes on Familiar Prayers.—VIII.’—The ‘‘ Salve 
Regina.’’’ [Very interesting historical information.] H. Lucas, ‘ Of 
the Element of Tragedy in Catholic Fiction.’ [The blessedness of 
suffering as emphasized by such Catholic writers as Ayscough, Benson 
and Mrs. Ward.| J. Ayscough, ‘ l'rench and English.—XIII.’ [A 
convent and a Cistercian monastery.| Critical and Historical Notes. 
Topics of the Month. Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 


THE Montu. (November, 1916.)—J. Keating, ‘ The Coming Peace.’ 
[The main determinant of the settlement must be the principle of 
nationality.] O. K. Parr, ‘The Stranger.” [How an act of kindness 
led to the salvation of a soul.] S. F. Smith, ‘ Concerning Prayer.—I.’ 
[The extraordinary, almost meaningless, doctrine of a book recom- 
mended in connection with the ‘ National Mission.’] H. Thurston, 
“The Romance of a Religious House.’ [Interesting history of Man- 
resa House, Roehampton.| J. Ayscough, ‘ French and English.— 
XIV.’ [Death of one who has figured prominently in previous 
chapters. ] Critical and Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes 
on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 


THE Monta (December, 1916)—H. Lucas, ‘ On ‘‘ God’s Plot ’’ in 
Catholic Fiction.’ [The supernatural element in the story: illustrated 
from the works of the authors already referred to.] 8S. F. Smith, 
‘Concerning Prayer.—II1.’ [A continuation of the criticism. ] J. Ayscough 
‘ French and English.—XV.’ [A tribute to the great mind of France. } 
Critical and Historical Notes. Topics of the Month. Notes on the 
Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. ‘ Contents’ and 
‘Index ’ to Vol. 128 (July-December, 1916). 


THe EcciesiasticaL Review. (October, 1916.)—W. J. Kerby, 
‘The Personal Influence of the Priest.’ [The qualities that secure 
it.] J. Liljencrants, ‘Jon Arason.’ [Historical account of the last 
Catholic Bishop of Iceland before the Reformation.} Mgr. A. B. 
Meehan, ‘Catholic Authors and Ecclesiastical Approbation.’ [A 
résumé of recent laws, especially of the Offictorum ac Munerum. | 
E. F. Crowley, ‘ The Small Number of Christians in the World.’ [An 
explanation of the fact, and a refutation of objections based on it. 
J. T. Murphy, ‘ Of understanding Scholastic Formulas.’ [The difficulty 
arises, not from the language, but from the sense. Examples in illus- 
tration.] Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library 
Table. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


Tue EcciesiasticaL Review. (November, 1916.)—A. B. O'Neill, 
* American Priests and Foreign Missions.’ [How the number of voca- 
tions may be increased.] J. R. Fryer, ‘Old Churchyards: their 
Secular Side.’ [Secular uses to which they were sometimes put. | 
W. J. Kerby, ‘ The Priestly Temperament.’ [The habits of edification, 
interpretation, and self-control.| J. A. Burns, ‘Our Seminaries.’ 
[Suggestions regarding the curriculum of the preparatory institutions. } 
J. ©. Byrne, ‘ The Personification of Law.’ [Danger of pseudo- 
scientific formulae masquerading as eternal truths.] T. Slater, ‘ The 
Morality of Anti-Conceptive Devices.’ [Lessons from the recent report 
on the Birth-Rate.] Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesias- 
tical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. Books 
Received. 
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THe Examiner (Bombay). The issues for the last three months 
have sustained the high standard of excellence attained by their 
predecessors. Owing to its being a weekly organ, we are unable to 
devote separate attention to all its articles. But it has helped us 
very much—as it has, we are sure, all its readers—and for the future 
we hope to give it more of the notice it deserves. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (October, 1916.)—James 
Moffatt, “The Influence of the War upon the Religious Life and 
Thought of Great Britain.’ [Expresses the opinion that the influence 
of the war upon the religious situation is not nearly so powerful as 
an outsider might expect, and is not likely to leave any far-reaching 
changes.] Alfred Williams Anthony, ‘The New Interdenomina- 
tionalism.’ [Predicts that the old tests of orthodoxy will be discarded 
for the sake of the union of Protestant denominations which will 
naturally gravitate either towards democracy or centralization. ] 
R. R. Marett, ‘ Origin and Validity in Religion.’ {The moral of the 
history of primitive religion is that religion is all along vital to man 
as a striving and progressive being.] Carl Clemen, ‘ Buddhistic In- 
fluence in the New Testament.’ Sl pints out that even the latest 
German writer on the subject, Garbe, cannot prove the existence of 
such influence, either in the case of the narrative of the multiplication 
of the loaves, or in other matters.] Elijah Jordan, ‘The Meaning of 
Charity.’ [Holds that Charity in its actual application leads to the 
justification of economic slavery, and to a bigoted paternal self- 
righteousness. But these are only abuses. The author is more sug- 
gestive when he points out that the word ‘ charity’ is now vague and 
without force, and should be changed]. Ernest D. Burton, ‘ Spirit, 
Soul and Flesh.’ [Discusses with a wealth of reference the meaning 
of those words in the New Testament and approximately contem- 
porary religious writings.] Recent Theological Literature. Brief 
Mention. 

Tue Irish Cuurcn QvuartTerRLy. (October, 1916.)—Unificus, ‘ The 
Quest of an Irish Settlement.’ | Practically all Protestant young men, 
Unionist or Nationalist, would say that the country has spent far 
too long over political controversy, and that it is time it was ended. 
Rev. Charles Pownall Price, B.D., ‘The War and the Churches. 
[‘‘ There can be no question that the Church of Rome stands to gain 
heavily through the war ’’—from mixed marriages, the devotion of her 
priests, the martyrdom of her orders, the persistence and fascinating 
loftiness of her claims. But he adds that the Pope has made a gross 
miscalculation in allowing his priests to bless the banners of opposing 
armies.| Rev. Henry Todd, ‘ The Prestige of Great Names.’ [Giyos 
interesting instances of the blunders of great authonities, “and pumps 
out the vital necessity of guarding against the prestige of great names. 
Rev. Thomas Chatterton Hammond, M.A., © Aythority in Religion. 
[One of the things suggested by the ‘European “War is the strong “need 
for the assertion of some religious authority.] Rev. David George 
Allman, M.A., ‘The Authority of Nationai Churches.’ [The road 
to union of Christendom lies not through «jpipromise and. national 
sentiment, but through the discovery of trath J. ‘Kegisalt -A. -P. 
Rogers, M.A., ‘ Idealism and Realism Again.’ [In which he hendles 
very vigorously the idealistic suppositions oi" the Protestant Bisadsp 
of Down.] Notices of Books. >. 
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PALESTINE ExpLoration [F'unp. (October, 1916.)—Philip J. 
Baldensperger, ‘The Immortal East * (continued). [Gives a detailed 
description of the religious feasts and customs of modern ry seme ae 
Dr. E. W. G. Masterman and Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Occasiona 
Papers on the Modern Inhabitants of Palestine.’ [Repeats various 
stories of welys and dervishes.] Estelle Blyth, ‘ Lord Kitchener's 
work in Palestine.’ [Refers to the remarkable survey executed by 
Lord Kitchener in Palestine.] Joseph Offord, * Archaeological Notes 
on Jewish Antiquities.’ [Discusses, amongst other things, Latin in- 
scriptions from Labanon and Arabia.] Joseph Offord, ‘The Warning 
Writing on the Wall at Belshazzar’s Banquet.’ [Gives alleged parallels 
from Oriental monuments for the famous banquet warning, and dis- 
cusses its interpretation] Reviews and Notes. Notes and News and 
Queries. 


La CrenciA Tomista. (Septembre-Octubre, 1916.)—P. F. Marin- 
Sold, ‘ La Infalibilidad de la Iglesia y sus Relaciones con la Revelacion, 
la Fe y la Teologia.” [In the light of the teaching of St. Thomas 
explains truths formally, implicitly, or virtually revealed; also dis- 
cusses what truths are definable.| P. J. M. Grain, ‘El Concepto 
Subjetivista del Milagro.’ [Discussing the subjective concept of 
miracles the writer asserts that ‘‘ Catholic ’’ modernists had merely 
to repeat, parrot-like, or amplify the subjectivism of Sabatier, who 
in turn was a popularizer of Ritschl; the theories of the latter had 
their roots in the religious philosophy of Schleiermacher. | P. Arintero, 
* Alteraciones y reconstitucién de una “‘ personalidad.’’’ [Treats of 
cases of multiple ‘* personality.’’] Fr. A. Colunga, ‘ El dia Liturgico 
en la Historia de la Iglesia.” Fr. A. G. Peldéez, ‘ El Criterio Etico en 
la Narracién Historica. [Emphazises and discusses the necessity of 
an ethical training for a historian, and with reference to ethical values, 
speculates on the judgment of the future historian concerning the 
execution of Roger Casement.] Buenaventura Pelegri, ‘ La Obra del 
Obispo de Vich, Ilmo. Dr. D. José Torras y Bages.’ Boletines. 
Crénicas Cientifico—Sociales. 


THE CatHoLic Wortp. (October.)—Gerard, ‘Sincerity and the 
Modern Drama.’ Morgan, ‘ ‘Ihe Two Wards: An American Treck in 
the Footprints of Shakespeare.’ Earls, ‘Old Hudson Rovers.’ Reilly, 
‘The Tyranny of Circumstances.’ Shanahan, ‘ Modern Thought and 
the Nature of Progress.’ Walsh, ‘The Care of Children and the Aged.’ 
Grierson, ‘ Poverty and Riches.’ Potamian, ‘The Coming of the 
X-Ray.’ Colum, ‘An Irish Rebel as a Literary Critic.’ [Thomas 
McDonagh’s book, ‘‘ Literature in Ireland.] New Books. Recent 
Events. , 

Ninil Obdstat ; 
-JOANNES WATERS, 
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Medieval Preaching 


THERE is a story told of an Italian prisoner, who got his 
choice to read through Guicciardini or to go to the galleys. 
He chose the history; but after tackling the historian’s 
account of the war of Pisa he repented of his choice and 
joyfully went to the oar. Perhaps, some reader of this 
periodical, on reading the title of this paper may be led to 
perform the heroic feat of reading something about the 
Middle Ages and the still more heroic feat of reading some- 
thing preached. For, no errors die harder than those en- 
shrined in the popular, ana even in the clerical, view of the 
Middle Ages. Religious and anti-religious prejudices have 
scorned the time. Milton thought it “a world of kites and 
crows”! Sir Michael Foster (1735), Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, a man eulogised by Blackstone and Thurlow, wrote : 
“A certain set of men . . . did set up and for many 
years maintained a kingdom of their own over the greatest 
part of the Christian world; the most impious and offen- 
sive tyranny, that ever exercised the patience of God or 
man; an empire founded in craft and supported by blood 
and rapine, breach of faith and every other engine of fraud 
and oppression.” Sir Walter Scott’s and Gibbon’s ideas and 
views of medizval life and work are all too well known 
and believed. Milman closes his great history with a bitter 
criticism on the inadequacy of St. Thomas! And even to- 
day, after the fog-and-lie-and-prejudice dispelling labours 
of Maitland and several others, Professor Bury complains 
that the Middle Ages were infertile of ideas! 

On the other hand, wo universal eulogy and too omni- 
scient defence of things medizval by Catholic writers have 
bewildered Catholic students. Pugin’s oleographic words, 
descripitve of the Middle Ages, “ holy priests, holy monks, 
happy people, holy everybody,” are indicative of the spirit 
of certain lazy writers on things they know little or nothing 
of. Modern students and writers have laboured deeply and 
zealously at medizval studies, so that they may unfold a 
plain unvarnished tale. The judgment of three such 
writers—two non-Catholic—may perhaps be of interest in 
contrast with those quoted above. Professor Tout, Man- 
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chester (1916), considers that in medizval times “ ordinary 
men were not so very unlike ourselves, their virtues and 
their vices were not those of saints or of ruffians, but, were 
not wholly out of relation to the ordinary humdrum virtues 
and vices of to-day.” ‘The greatest difficulty, indeed,” 
writes Mr. Carlyle in his History of Medieval Political 
Theory, Vol. III (London, 1916), “ with which the historian 
has to contend in trying to interpret the Middle Ages in the 
modern world, is the impression that the civilisation of 
these times is stationary and barren, that the medizval 
world was unlike the modern, especially in this, that it was 
unchanging, while we perpetually change. The tradition 
is primarily derived from the ignorance and prejudice of 
the men of the new learning and the Renaissance and 
lingers on, not in serious history, but in the literary tra- 
dition and in the prejudice, which arose naturally enough 
out of the great struggle of the Reformation and the Revo- 
lution. . . . If we are to study the Middle Ages in- 
telligently, if we are to appreciate their real relation to the 
modern world, we must dismiss from our minds these 
notions of a fixed and stereotyped society, we must recognise 
that there have been few periods in the history of the world, 
when the movement of thought and life was more rapid than 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.’ And Dr. 
Shahan, a Catholic writer, writes : ‘“ Therefore, to be brief, 
the Middle Ages are more a period of noble personalities 
than of popularised science, a time of strong, trenchant indi- 
vidualism, when each man and each woman leave a mark on 
life, about them. There are those who believe that there 
is more magnetism, more genuine inspiration in such a 
world and life, than in a period of golden but general eleva- 
tion, when all is mediocre, by the mere fact that no one rises 


much above the general level. . . . In the history of 
mankind, there is no more instructive, no more crucial time, 
than what we call the Middle Ages. . . . Roughly 


speaking, we may say that the Middle Ages are that period 
of one thousand years that opens with the overthrow of the 
Imperial power of Rome in Central and Southern Europe 
about the year 500 A.D., and closes with the Discovery of 
America (The Middle Ages, New York, 1904). 

‘These quotations from scholars show great divergence 
of judgment. So, for an impartial judgment on men and 
manners of medizval times, nothing helps so much as to 
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study things at first hand. “Juvatque integros accedere 
fontes,” wrote old Lucretius. And this is now possible. 
“ During the last fifty or sixty years, the study of history 
has been passing through a change, which amounts to a 
revolution. Its sources are not now so much the contem- 
porary chronicles, as the contemporary documents. Vast 
masses of these have been collected and critically sifted ” 
(Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages, Oxford, 
1913). Amongst the vast masses of carefully collected and 
critically sifted medieval documents are the sermons of 
that time. And any one with time and patience and purse 
may read them in all their strength, simplicity, beauty and 
humour, both dry and boisterous. Continental scholars 
have not laboured in vain, and a curious seeker may not now 
be overawed by the dreadful volumes of Migne, which 
always produce on me the effect of awe and wonder, such as 
fell on the soul of Lemuel Gulliver when he landed in 
Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as oak trees and thimbles 
as large as buckets. Indeed, the feelings which Keats tells 
us, spellbound stout Cortez, when with eagle eye he gazed 
on the Pacific and with wild surprise was silent, were no 
greater than mine when I approach Migne’s huge tomes! 

These medizval preachers are of interest just now, for 
war is desolating the very spots where they prayed and 
preached. They are interesting, too, if we study the effects 
of their preaching, the conversion of the Continent of 
Europe, the retaining of the wild hordes in Gospel truth 
and practice, and above all the enthusiasm, docility and 
obedience which they taught and effected. The preaching 
of the medizval priests formed and guided the labour 
guilds, now the much sought ideal and panacea for labour 
and capital woes. Priests in every age of history are sup- 
posed to be poltroons, prating about peace from fear of 
taking their part in war. Yet, these old medieval priests 
wrought by their. glowing words what the vast State 
machinery of war fails to do to-day. The burning eloquence 
of Peter the Hermit, Bernard of Clairvaux, and their 
helpers drew thousands from their homes in every Euro- 
pean countiy to take from Pagans 


** those fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 


Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter tree ’’ (Shakespeare, Henry ITV). 
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Their calling was heard even in our own island and she too 
sent Christian warriors. 


**Treland, nearer to the pole 
Sends (men) from wild woods, resounding to the roar 
Of wintry winds—the limit of the whole 
Well peopled earth, round which its drear oceons roll ’’ (Tasso, Canto I.). 


Of course, it was and is the fashion to sneer at the 
Crusades as folly, the gathering up of undisciplined, badly 
clad, badly armed, badly fed hordes, travelling slowly, with 
little cohesion, &c., &c. But Bishop Stubbs writes: “ That 
they were a benefit to the world, no one who reads can 
doubt; and that in their course they brought out a love for 
all that is heroic in human nature, the love of freedom, 
sympathy with sorrow, perseverance to the last, the 
chronicles of the age abundantly prove” (Lectures on 
Medieval and Modern History, page 180.) Now the study 
of medizval pulpit oratory is not a cold, impersonal study 
like the study of the Summa. The schoolmen have nothing 
to say about themselves or about their times. Theses, ex- 
planations, distinctions, subdistinctions, affirmations and 
negations—but the — notes of place, cf audience, of 
current events in local and general histor;, the ways of war 
and peace, are all absent. No so with the preachers of 
medizval times, they are full of the actual living time, of 
the various virtues and vices and practices, their personal 
fervour, their likes and dislikes. The great Augustine 
familiarly chides his hearers for their loud approvals and 
disapprovals of his sermons. St. Vincent Ferrer, who was 
a master of the homely as of the polished discourse, tells 
his audience that he has a cold, and gives a sermon on colds 
with moral lessons interspersed ol appended. St. Ber- 
nardine told his hearers that after preaching he weighed 
a pound more than before! Again, he said in a sermon: 
“IT will speak to you of that old thing whom I see asleep. 
de For the love of God! if some one carries a pin 
about him, let him arouse her.” St. Anthony of Padua 
spoke longly on the hardship of sending servants to hospital 
rather than keeping them at their master’s house as ailing 
members of the family; and the history of Jonah drew 
from the holy Franciscan a sermon—and a capital sermon— 
on sea sickness! Preaching-readers of medizeval sermons 
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will be surpiised at the “well-known” “oft-met” note 
which pervades some of them—e.g., St. Bernard’s sermons. 
Some bashful moderns, who wish to fulfil in a way, St. 
Paul’s words, “ We preach not ourselves ” (1 Cor.), have by 
skilful thieving from medizval sources produced brand 
new sermons. ‘The path to Paradise as shown by some 
modern sermon-makers is constructed, i.. whole, or in great 
part, from the setts and quoins and cobbles from medieval 
mines, nearly always unacknowledged and often marred and 
maimed in the re-setting. And the matter was worth their 
stealing, for these preachers of long ago, even the smaller 
and lesser known men, are valuable lessons to us in the 
richness and abundance of aspects of the faith and teach- 
ing, moral and dogmatic, of the Catholic Church. Their 
hearers, old and young, were well studied and well suited, 
and every care was taken to explain and to balance truth 
with truth, judging virtue and vice, weighing well the tem- 
poral and eternal. They were not everlastingly harping on 
a favourite theme. Their wealth and profusion of teach- 
ing are marvellous. 

Again, it is interesting to see different minds and 
different times preaching on the same subject (e.g., the 
Nativity). ‘*‘ Mille hominum species et rerum discolor 
usus, Velle suum cuique est nec voto vivitur uno,” wrote old 
Persius (Sat. v, 52). And truly in sermon study we see the 
truth of the old Pagan, that men’s souls are of a thousand 
kinds and the practice of life wears the most different 
colours. Each has his own desire, and their daily prayers 
are not the same. Probably, my opinion of having some 
interesting reading and study in seeing how a number of 
minds deal with the same question is not shared by persons 
who read through the written replies of examination can- 
didates. 

Such a course of sermon-reading may be desultory—the 
commonest and most delightful of all reading courses—or 
it may be made a study either in doctrinal or moral teach- 
ing; or it may be made a study in time sequence. The labours 
of Continental and of English scholars have made all these 
courses practically easy, by the finely-edited volumes of 
medizval sermons which they have given to students. In 
fact, such is the immense output of such literature that no 
one can even pretend to have read a tenth part of it. I do 
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not pretend to have done so, but I can say with the Psalmist, 
“ Existimabam ut cognoscerem hoc, labor est ante me.” “I 
have studied that I might know this thing. It is a labour 
in my sight.” (Psalm 72.) 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the preachers’ training. 
Before the coming of the friars various methods of educat- 
ing and training priests were to be found in different coun- 
tries. The monasteries turned out vast numbers of well- 
trained men. But the demand was far greater than the 
supply, and too often neither the monks nor the parish 
clergy were well equipped for their work of preaching. 
“The bishops of the decadent empire and the incipient 
States of Europe compelled the great landowners to build 
various little chapels on their «states. . . . It is no 
mere chance that causes the Catholic Church spire in these 
lands to rise from ten thousand hamlets. In these little 
chapels were told to the noble and the serf the truths of the 
Gospel, that practically broke down the medizval savage. 
Before those little rural altars the Gospel was first divided 
into sections, as we read it on ~undays. Then, again, 
yearly, the bishops in Synod taught the parish priests how 
to comment on it, how to apply it without fear or cringing. 
To-day, it seems a small task to speak the truth before all, 
but one day, long ago, it required an abnormal moral courage 
for the son of a peasant to stand up before the owner of 
the great warlike castle on yonder peak and bid him cease 
from vexing, bid him live with one wife, bid him stop the 
rioting and dissipation. . . . Behind this poor, semi- 
illiterate hind, dressed in the garments of a priest, stood 
the bishop, and behind him stood the powerful figure of the 
Church.” (Shahan, op cit.) Unfortunately, little of the 
old sermon matter preached by secular priests has come 
down tous. They were not members of a college nor of a 
corporate body, and hence had no scribe or brother priest 
to record or preserve their pulpit words. 

The great storehouse whence those preachers drew 
was the Bible. In the monasteries where the monks and 
parish clergy were taught it was the book of books, and was 
studied with extraordinary care, minuteness and reverence. 
“Wherever Rome has indisputed sway she has kept the 
Bible from the laity,” was the theme and chorus of many a 
Protestant sermon, rant, and rhyme. Perhaps no better 
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refutation of the ignorant, bigoted and hard-to-die lie can 
be found than in medieval literature generally, but above 
all in the sermons preached to medizval Christians. <A 
writer on this subject (the celebrated Anglican, Dr. J. M. 
Neale) draws a comparison between a sermon by a little- 
known twelfth century preacher and Dr. Newton, a cele- 
brated Protestant pulpit orator. Preaching on the same 
text, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” the priest of the 
dark ages makes in his sermon fifty-seven Scripture refer 
ences—seven to the Gospels, one to the Epistles, twenty-two 
to the Psalms, nine to the Prophets, and eighteen to other 
parts of Scripture. Newton quotes twenty-one texts—nine 
refer to the Gospels, two to the Epistles, nine to the 
Prophets, one to the Psalms, and none to any other part of 
Scripture. The number and variety of the texts quoted by 
these old priests are not so wonderful in our eyes as their 
beautiful application of Scripture thought and word. The 
Breviary lessons show the splendid mosaic work of the 
Fathers, finishing so accurately and charmingly pictures 
from Scripture texts and Scripture allusions. In some of 
the medizval sermons whole divisions of a subject, and 
sometimes even the whole sermon, are woven out of Scrip- 
ture texts. Readers of the Memoriale Vitae Sacerdotalis 
by Canon Arvisenet marvel at how he quoted and wove-in 
Scripture text. He falls short of even the humblest 
medieval preacher. ‘‘ Modern quotations are almost 
entirely taken from certain books or chapters of the Bible; 
the most important portions, as men nowadays, irrever- 
ently, not to say profanely, call them. The ancient preachers 
drew their citations from all parts of the Scripture alike; 
equally imbued with the spirit of all, it was impossible that 
they should quote otherwise than according to analogy. 
And those who especially pique themselves on their know- 
ledge of the Bible would do well to consider how and why 
it is that their sermons in comparison with those of which 
we are writing are so jejune in reference to the word of 
God and so shallow and commonplace in their application, 
when they quote them—why they evince, in short, rather the 
knowledge of a child, than the grasp of a theologian,” (Dr. 
J.M. Neale). Pére dela Haye credits St. Bernardine with 
having amassed and quoted 3,952 texts of the Old and 2,655 
texts of the New Testament His knowledge is almost 
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equalled by St. Vincent Ferrer, and probably excelled by 
St. Louis Grenada. An object lesson for priests in the 
careful recitation of the Breviary Psalms is the splendid 
knowledge and beautiful application of the Psalms in the 
sermons of St. Bernard, and of St. Augustine, all of whose 
sermons can be had in translations. 

But the study of the Scriptures led even some of the 
very greatest masters of thought to give allegorical and very 
often fantastic expositions of texts. The great Augustine 
maintains (Sermon VIII) that the ten commandm:nts 
are the antidote to the ten plagues of Egypt; that the two 
women in Solomon‘s judgment represent the synagogue and 
the Church contending for the possession of Christ (Sermon 
X); that the widow of Sarepta gathering two sticks before 
she died represents the Church gathering the two sticks of 
the Cross that she may live (Sermon XI); that the five 
stones which David gathered against Goliath are the five 
books of the law of Moses (Sermon XXXIII), and so on 
ad indefinitum .Very beautiful, of course, are some of his 
allegorical expositions, as are those of many other medizval 
preachers who took him as their preaching model. But, 
unfortunately, the horde of imitators lacked the knowledge 
and piety and ability of the great master-preachers, and 
their efforts are often grotesque. St. Jerome in his day 
saw the use and abuse of such treatment, and, dreading 
allegorical and typical expositions, wrote: “ They disdain 
to know what the prophets or apostles meant; but bring 
forward inadequate quotations in support of their own 
meaning, and wrest Scripture, repugnant though it be, to 
their private convenience.” Of course, those preachers 
used Scripture thus, not to prove dogmatic statements, but 
to urge duty, to preach penance and prayer. 

“The sword whitted on the stone of judgment,” wrote 
De Vitry, a celebrated preacher of medizval days, “has 
no power over the laity, and to a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures—without which they can make no headway— 
preachers should furthermore add light and edifying ex- 
amples. They who blame this method of preaching are 
ignorant of the fruits resulting therefrom.” Hence, we, 
critical readers of those good old men, should be slow to 
blame this method of preaching, for we and our world must 
see only confusedly the immense labours, the very mixed 
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audiences preached to, an1 the fruits resulting from their 
labours. In our high and mighty modern spirit we shudder 
at the seeming pulpit nonsense, but we may be, as Dr. 
Vitry remarks, “ignorant of the fruits resulting there- 
from.” For, undoubtedly, these homely sermons which are 
with us from the medizval times suited their hearers, 
pleased them, moved them and taught them. But it was 
this far-fetched, unwarranted and unreasonable applica- 
tion of Scripture texts that drew from the great Fleury his 
bitter criticisms of medizval writers. 

Medieval writers were very fond of quoting the stories 
from the Apocryphal Gospels, the beautiful legends which 
sprang up around the birth and childhood of Christ. And 
though hagiography has worked deadly havoc on the 
records of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobo de Voraigne 
(1298), the lives of the holy men and women there recorded 
are inspiring and beautiful, even to-day, in their rugged 
English setting. They were often quoted, too, by the 
medizval orators. Another source of supply for those 
priests of days gone by, were Florilegia, moral and dog- 
matic. Copies of these works abound. They give texts 
and extracts from Scripture and Fathers to explain or prove 
doctrine or urge practice. Unfortunately, they were often 
very inaccurate, and in the hands of the ignorant and lazy 
led to great feats of pulpit buffoonery, as readers of Father 
De Isla’s famous work know. Of course, the priests of old 
had many guide books in the rules and practice of sermon 
composition. St. Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana was 
well known and much used in these islands. Guibert de 
Nougent, in his book of hints for guiding pulpit orators, 
warned them of the use cf preparatory prayer and of pulpit 
brevity, and he says that some in his day (1196) renounced 
preaching from the fear of vain glory and the dread of 
being called sermonisers and ventriloquists, a practice, a 
fear, and a reproach as old as the days of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. A Dominican (1262) wro:e a treatise, De 
Institutione Praedicatorum, and gives “a way of produc- 
ing a sermon for any set of men and for all variety of cir- 
cumstances”! In addition to these aids, medieval 
preachers used largely the Gesta Romanorum, the marvel- 
lous compilation of moral tales which have supplied mate- 
rials to the writers and poets of every country and every 
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age. The Contes Dévots or Miracles of the Blessed Virgin 
(see Vincent of Beavais’ Spec. Theol., Set VIII), and the 
Paradisus (Egyptian Monasticism) of P..Jladius helped to 
supply preachers with moral tales and the hundreds of 
pious quips and cranks which give spice to the words of 
those great men. (v. The Paradise of the Fathers,” Budge, 
London, 1907). 

Even books of sermons were used very extensively, and 
readers of Cardinal Gasquet’s Religious Instruction in 
England during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
may glean quite a lot of very accurate historical knowledge 
on the medieval preachers of England. A book which had 
an extraordinary popularity in England and apparently in 
our Pale was Canon John Myre’s Instruction for Parish 
Priests. It was in verse, and gives—even in the poorly- 
edited edition of 1868—instructions to parish priests use- 
ful but very often archaic and not fit for the use even of 
modern curates. Canon John translated his work from 
one named Pars Oculi, which is referred to often in old 
English wills. Even in the long ago there appears to have 
been peppery pastors and nervous men who were “ not grete 
clerks,” and hence the people who produce pulpit aids and 
kindred soporifics turned out a book of sermons for the 
nervous cleric “Dormi secure”! The preachers begin 
their discourses with “ Worshipful and reverend frendys ” ; 
they verily discourse in a familiar style, introducing 
snatches of doggerel, rude proverbs, and topical stories. 

Now all these materials produced in th« hands of the 
master preachers splendid, vivid, spiritualising, informa- 
tive sermons, wonderful in words, in delivery and in effect. 
St. Vincent Ferrier’s, St. Louis’s, St. Bonaventure’s, St. 
Bernardine’s sermons are wonderful, real classics and 
models. But the age that produces great genius in any 
art produces also a most wonderful cohort of clownish and 
foolish and empty imitators. | Scholasticism was brought 
into discredit not by St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Scotus, 
and the leaders of the movement, but by the silly dunces 
who lacked the piety, the learning, the ability and the fore- 
sight of their masters and ran riot with all sorts of silly 
disputations; and so it was with the medizval preachers. 
The masters and leaders, full of the divine simplicity of the 
Gospel sermons with their homely parables, preached in 
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simple, solemn language on simple pious themes. But the 
dunces and the crowd of queer people who then (as ever) 
helped at the casting out of the net of Peter, the great 
fisher for men, turned unconsciously everthing into bathos, 
vulgarity, and buffoonry. 

The Middle Ages were the ages of faith, the ages of gaiety. 
And hence, Protestant writers dwell with holy horror on 
the unbecoming levity of people who tolerated the boisterous 
fun of the Feast of Fools, the Feast of Asses, the Risus 
Paschalis, and the rather familiar colloquies held by very 
sacred personages in the Mystery and Miracle Plays, and in 
the Processus Luciferi contra Jesum, the lawsuits of Lucifer 
against Christ for infringing against his rights—a very 
popular method of German instruction. Raymond Lully’s 
Ars Magna (a machine by which subjects and predicates of 
theological propositions were so arranged that by moving 
levers or cranks the subjects grew into affirmative maxims, 
negative theses, &c., &c.) has caused roars of laughter to 
bilious eyes that long had wept. But these stern moralists 
and ponderously critical divines forget the nature of the 
audiences, for the most part barbarous children of nature, 
and almost entirely unlettered; they forget, too, that the 
Plays and Feasts and Processus were typical of the time, 
and that the friars’ preaching, rough and smooth, wrought 
wonders. St. Vincent Ferrer’s sermons lasted for three or 
four hours. His biographers tell us that he at times 
preached to 10,000 hearers, and in Nantes to 60,000. His 
Dominican brethren, John Dominici, Jeremias of Palermo, 
St. Antoninus, were likewise noted for their long but bril- 
liantly wonderful discourses. The Franciscans, too, for- 
getting the injunction of their founder’s rule recommend- 
ing “brevity of discourse,” were equally filled with elo- 
quence and zeal, and of St. Bernardine at Cremona we read 
that “at day-break he had already preached for four 
hours.” And Aneas Sylvius tells us that his vast audiences 
listened with “ incredible attention.” Nearly all the ser- 
mons of the great medieval preachers were delivered in 
the market squares of towns and in the open fields and by 
the wayside. History tells the effect of the lives and teach- 
ings of these marvellous workers. Hundreds of times we read 
of their immense influence. “ We teach the people,” wrote 
Humbert, the General of Dominicans, 1260, “ we teach the 
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prelates, we teach the wise and the unwise, religious and 
seculars, clerics and laymen, nobles and easants, lowly and 
great. (Monumenta Ord. Praed Hist. V, page 53.) For, 
‘‘ science on one hand and numbers on the other placed them 
(the preachers) ahead of their competitors in the thirteenth 
century (Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire frangaise au moyen 
Gge). “People rushed in crowds from distant countries 
to hear him (de Neiuly) and to see the miracles wrought by 
God through him.” The sentence may be applied to dozens 
of the medizval orators. Hence, people who dwell in a 
land of empty churches, who despise preachers and all their 
works and pomps, people, whose supreme spiritual guide, 
the late monarch of England, directed that at his corona- 
tion the sermon should be of five minutes’ duration, with a 
leaning to the side of mercy in greater brevity, should be 
careful not to laugh nor to scoff too much at the matter or 
fo.m of the great medieval minds. 

It was formerly supposed, and Protestant writers still 
tell us that the dense ignorance (?) of all things divine and 
hun.an in the “dark ages” came from the wiles of priests. 
Now, one of the most disgraceful deceits, they say, prac- 
tised by those old time priests was the use of the language 
of Rome, Latin; and, above all, its use in sermons to 
audiences who knew no Latin These learned bigots forget 
that Latin of a kind was then the everyday language of a 
great part of Southern Europe. Now, the great medieval 
preachers, like St. Augustine, St. Bede, St. Bernard, St. 
Anselm, St. Bonaventure, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Anthony 
of Padua, undoubtedly did prepare their pulpit material 
in the Latin language. Indeed, they sometimes—before 
Court and university and college audiences—delivered their 
sermons in the same tongue. But the almost universal 
practice was to print and publish in Latin, and to preach 
in the vulgar tongue. Hence, very often, the Latin sermon 
notes, which come to us as the sermons of some great 
preacher, surprise and disgust us, till we find some such 
light-bringers as the Prediche Volgari, which delight the 
student, the historian, and above all the philologist. For 
these and kindred volumes of the old preachers teem with 
obscure, local terms, snatches of local dialect, the anti- 
quated patois of the vanished audience. The opinion 
given in the admirable standard work Histoire Littéraire, 
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stating that the medieval preachers preached in Latin, 
must, in the face of recent research (cf., Lecoy de la 
Marche, La chaire francaise), be abandoned. Their 
preaching was in the vulgar tongue; indeed, it was so 
“vulgar” that to me it is often unmeaning and untranslat- 
able! In several of the preachers’ guide books (e.g., Sur- 
gent’s Manuale Curatorum) the preacher is advised to think 
and jot down his headings in Latin and to make a subse- 
quent version in the vulgar tongue. To facilitate this 
task he was supplied with “regule vulgarisandi.” 

Scribes who took down verbatim a preacher’s words 
were not unknown in medieval times. The scribe, who 
took down on his tablets the burning words of Savonarola 
tells us how his emotions and tears marred his word-taking. 
A fuller took down the sermons of St. Bernardine. 
For forms of shorthand were known anc practised in the 
Middle Ages. <A specimen of St. Thomas’s efforts in the 
art can be seen in the facsimile page of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, edited by Ucelli (Rome, 1878); and students of 
Pitman may read with interest and surprise Prou’s Manuel 
de palegraphie latine et francaise du sexieme au diz-sep- 
tieéme siecle. 

Hence, critics of these very long Latin sermons have 
little reason to cavil. But the great field for the Protestant 
scoffer at medieval piety is the pulpit buffoonery, the comic 
preachers, the mountebanks, conscious and unconscious. 
Preaching is partly to excite emotions, and laughter is one 
emotion, which nearly all popular preachers tend to elicit. 
The medizvals were not alone in this tendency. The 
Protestant Bishop Andrews, the notorious Bishop Hugh 
Latimer, Wesley, Whitfield, Rennick, cannot be read to- 
day without laughter at their broad farcical humour. But 
no medizval of my meeting can equal the coarseness of 
Latimer, of Berridge, of Sterne, or of Swift (even in his 
sermons). The puns of South and Echard are not equalled 
by any Popish orator, in variety or poverty. But Catholics 
should remember that side by side with the great preachers 
were the dunces; and if no Dunciad of preachers was pro- 
duced, it was not for want of subjects and specimens. 
** Assueta vilescunt”’; and the audience often called on the 
holy preacher to give them a laugh! Gabriel Barletta, a 
Dominican, copying, as he thought, the bright, simple, 
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homely style of St. Vincent Ferrer, gained a great reputa- 
tion as a pulpit buffoon, 


** Nescit predicare 
Qui nescit Barlettare,’’ 


was a proverb, and the holy friar told his audience that: 
“ After His (Christ’s) victory over Satan, the Blessed 
Virgin sends Him the dinner she had prepared for her- 
self, cabbage, soup, spinach and perhaps sardines” ! 
Another holy man preaching on Christmas Day told his 
Cathedral audience “He is our Belleraphon mounted on 
the Pegasus of His humanity. . . . He is our youth- 
ful Horatius overcoming the three Curatii. . . . He 
is our Hercules. ” Barletta, reproaching wilful 
distractions in prayer, preached, “ Pater Noster qui es in 
coelis—I say lad, saddle the horse—sanctificetur nomen 
tuum—Catherine, put the pot on the fire—fiat voluntas tua 
—Take care, the cat’s at the cheese—panem nostrum quo- 
tidianum—mind the white horse has his feed of oats. 
, Is this praying?” No! Gabriel, nor is it preach- 
ing. Then Menot, the Franciscan, preaching on first 
Friday of Lent, tell us what he thought of justices of the 
peace. ‘ Justices are like the cat which is put in charge 
of a cheese lest the mice should eat it. But if the cat lay 
tooth to it, by one bite he does more mischief than the 
mice could do in twenty. Just in the same manner,” &c. 
This comparison should not be used rashly by a clerical 
reader, as our magnates may not care to be compared to 
the harmless, necessary cat! But some young priest de- 
nouncing dancing may find Michael Menot’s argument 
happy and suitable! This is it: — 


** The dance is a circular way, 
The way of the devil is circular, 
Therefore the dance is the devil’s way.”’ 


And Michael proved his minor from texts, “Circuivi 
terram,” “ Circuit quaerens quem devoret.” 

St. Francis and St. Anthony and all the great friar 
preachers loved and preached from the book of nature, 
preached to the little sisters, the birds, to brother wolf, to 
the brother fishes. Their words and themes are simple and 
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beautiful. But the holy buffoons told their hearers—I now 
quote two seculars, Jean Raulin and Mefireth— 


(a) That fishes have eyes at their sides, and so can 
always see about them. 


(b) Fish advance in water by wagging their tails, and 
good Christians have to advance by remember- 
ing the end of all things! 


(c) Little fish are eaten by big fish, and so of the faith- 
ful it is said, ““ Men shall devour you.” 


(d) A tiger is a swift beast, swift as an arrow, but when 

it approaches fire or water, or a looking-glass, it 

becomes so sluggish that it either falls into the 

fire and is burned or into the water and is 

drowned, or remains in admiration before the 

mirror till the hunters seize it! All human 
beings are tigers,” &c., &c. 


A famous Franciscan preacher compares in his ser- 
mons merciful men to cranes, penitents to bees, and again 
to elephants, sinners he compares to hedgehogs, and 
hypocrites to hyenas. St. Ivo of Chartres, when preaching 
to some quarrelsome monks, punned sweetly, “Of God it is 
written, Pater Noster qui es in coelis,” but you have to say 
“Pater Noster inquies in terris.” But even the Parish 
Priests did not lack pulpit humour in the days long gone. In 
December 1244 Pope Innocent IV announced the convoca- 
tion of a general council, and priests were ordered to an- 
nounce the same to the faithful. The command was not popu- 
lar, and Matthew Paris tells us that a pastor announced : 
‘‘ Listen all of you. I have been ordered to publish a solemn 
sentence of excommunication against the emperor Frederick 
with bell and candle. I do not know why, but there has 
been a grave quarrel and lasting hatred between the Pope 
and the emperor. I know, too, that one has injured the 
other; which, I do not know. But as far as my powers go, 
I excommunicate and declare excommunicated, one of them; 
that is, he that has done the injury, whichever it is, and I 
absolve the other who has suffered the wrong, for the matter 
is most hurtful to the whole of Christendom” (Matthew 


Paris IV, 407). No living pastor could improve on that for 
dry humour. 
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Hence the glorious Middle Ages had many great, holy 
and learned preachers, but had ever pulpit buffoons who 
would not blush nor scruple to preach Friar Cuthbert’s 
se.mon in Longfellow’s Golden Legend ” :— 


** That Christ was risen again from the dead 
Very great was the joy of the angels in heaven 
And as great the dispute as to who should carry 
The tidings thereof to the Virgin Mary, 
Pierced to the heart with sorrows seven 
Old Father Adam was first to propose 
As being the author of all our woes; 
But he was refused, for fear, said they, 
He would stop to eat apples on the way! 
Abel came next, but petitioned in vain, 
Because he might meet his brother, Cain! 
Noah, too, was refused, lest his weakness for wine 
Should delay him at every tavern sign. 
And John the Baptist could not get a vote 
On account of his old-fashioned camel’s hair coat, 
Till at last when each in turn had spoken, 
The company being still at a loss, 
The Angel who had rolled away the stone 
Was sent to the sepulchre all alone, 
And filled with glory that gloomy prison, 


E. J. QUIGLEY. 




















Stuart Romination to Irish Sees 
(1686-1766.) 


THE question of the Stuart Nomination to Irish Sees has 
not hitherto received adequate treatment from any of our 
Irish ecclesiastical historians. Yet, for close on two hun- 
dred years—that is to say, from 1686 to 1766—the Stuarts 
exercised the right of nomination to Irish Sees—a fact 
which was kept studiously secret owing to the Penal enact- 
ments in Ireland. 

Of course, while James II was King of England, and 
was an avowed Catholic, the Holy See recognised the regal 
prerogative of naming bishops in Ireland, but the fact 
remains that after the débdcle at the Boyne, King James’s 
right of nomination was as freely admitted as before. The 
years 1690-1692 were, as is too well known, years of desola- 
tion and unrest in Ireland, but, in 1693, the exiled King 
nominated Peter Creagh (Bishop of Cork) for the See of 
Dublin, and Edward Comerford for Cashel—both nomina- 
tions being confirmed by the Holy See. 

In Renehan’s Collections of Irish Church History, by 
M‘Carthy,! the following extract from the Rescript of 
Pope Innocent XII to King James II shows the powers 
granted to the ex-king by the Holy See :— 


‘Adeo propensam erga majestatem tuam ob eximia 
merita quae apud catholicam religionem tibi comparasti, 
gerimus voluntatem, ut pro explorato habere possis jucun- 
das majorem in modum eventuras nobis omnes quae se 
offerent occasiones praedictam voluntatem praeclaris docu- 
mentis testatam faciendi. Quamobrem expediendis 
bullis episcoporum quos ad regendas ecclesias Hiberniae 
nominabimus peculiarem rationem habere non omittemus 
petitionis majestatis tuae, cut interim prospera cuncta 
faustaque a Deo impense precamur: Datum Romae apud, 
S. M. Majorem, sub annulo Piscatoris, Die 22 Sept., 1693, 
Pontificatus nostri anno 3tio.” 


1 Vol. I, p. 298. 
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In December, 1693, King James II nominated John 
Dempsey to Kildare, and Fergus Lea to Derry. Both re- 
commendations were acted on at Rome, in 1694. Similarly 
in the case of William Dalton, who was nominated to 
Ossory in December, 1695, and was duly preconised in the 
Consistory of January 23rd, 1696. A ditticulty arose over 
the recommendation of Gregory Fallon to Clonmacnois. As 
far back as May 17th, 1688, Dr. Fallon was elected Bishop 
of Clonmacnois and Administrator of Ardagh by the 
Sacred Congregation, on the application of King James, 
but, probably owing to the disturbed state of the country, 
the provision was not carried out. However, in May, 
1697, the exiled King again nominated Fallon, and a fresh 
provision was made out for him on July 1st, 1697. A little 
later, Patrick O’Donnelly was provided to the See of Dro- 
more, “ad nominationem Jacobi, Angliae, Scotiae, et 
Hiberniae regis.” 2 

James II died on September 16th, 1701, and was 
succeeded by his son, who assumed the title of James III. 
While still a minor, we find the young .~.onarch nominating 
to Irish Sees in 1703 and 1704. His nominees for the Sees 
of Kilmacduagh, Ardfert, and Killala were Ambrose 
Madden, Denis Moriarty, and Thady O’Rourke, respec- 
tively, and these recommendations were duly acted on. The 
form of petition, in the case of Thady O’Rourke, is typical, 
and is herewith subjoined > :— 


“Cum nobis haud ita pridem innotuuerit, Alladensem 
diocesim, vulgo Killala, alias unitam diocesi Acconensi 
simul vacanti, vulgo Acconner, ab aliquo jam tempore 
Episcopo ese destitutam, muneris nostri esse duximus ut 
dignissimis patris nostri olim et regis inhaerentes vestigiis 
ad Beatitudinem vestram supremum et sollicitum univer- 
salis ecclesiae pastorem supplici cum prece accederemus, 
quominus ille Christi pusillus grex suo diutius careat 
pastore. Quapropter cum omni debita reverentia Beatitu- 
dinem vestram enixe rogamus ut ad nominationem nostram, 
in praedicta diocesi dignetur instituere Episcopum Rev. 
Patrem fratrem Thadeum Franciscum O’Ruarke, ordinis 
frat. min. strictioris observantiae in Provincia Hiberniae, 
absolutis sacrae theologiae studiis, pluries Guardianum, et 


2 Brady, Episcopal Succession, I, p. 303. 
3 Renehan’s Collections, I, p. 298. 
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custodem ejusdem provinciae, nunc ibidem commissarium 
visitatorem a Rev. Magistro Patce Generali, virum muneri 
episcopali, tam moribus quam doctrina omnino idioneum 
eoque magis honore dignum quod difficillimus hisce tempori- 
bus in vinea Christi constanter et impigre laboraverit, quod 
et nobis et subditis nostris Catholicis illic degentibus gratis- 
simum accedat. Quare hanc a Beatitudine vestra gratiam 
expectantes, et apostolicam benedictionem supplicantes, 
etc. St. Germain, Oct. 2, 1703—Jacosus R.” 

James III, “the old Pretender,’ came to his majority 
in June, 1706, and wrote a letter to Pope Clement XI, ex- 
pressing his filial obedience, and protesting that, whatever 
may happen, he had resolved to always stand by the 
Catholic faith having been taught how indefinitely the 
Kingdom of Heaven transcends all the Kingdoms of this 
world.” 4 A few months later (September 4) he wrote to 
Cardinal Imperiali, “expressing his satisfaction that the 
Pope had confirmed his choice of him to be Protector of the 
kingdom of Ireland.” 

On February 7th, 1707, James III wrote to Cardinal 
Imperiali asking for an explanation as to why his nomina- 
tions for the Sees of Kilmacduagh, Ardfert, and Killala 
had not been confirmed by the Pope. He adds :—“ If this 
delay is caused by any legitimate objection to any of the 
three { Drs. Madden, Moriarty, and O’Rourke], I shall be 
always ready to name another to whom there will be no 
reasonable objection.”5 Not long afterwards (April, 1707), 
James III nominated Ambrose MacDermott, O.P., to the 
See of Elphin, and the Holy See, at length, confirmed all 
four nominees to the four vacant Sees, thus acknowledging 
the regal privilege. 

On June 16, 1709, James III nominated John Verdon, 
D.D., V.G., of Armagh, to the See of Ferns, and Ambrose 
O’Connor, O.P., Provincial of the Irish Dominicans, to the 
united Sees of Ardagh and Clonmacnois.6 Evidently some 
difficulties arose, as, on January 14, 1710, the monarch 
wrote to Cardinal Imperiali:—‘I have been informed 
that difficulties have been raised about my nominations to 
the episcopate of Father Ambrose O’Connor and Dr. 


4 Cal. of the Stuart Papers, I, pp. 205-6. 
5 Ib. I, p. 207. 
61b., p. 282. 
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Verdon. I have had the annexed statement drawn up in 
answer, and doubt not that you will use your most effectual 
offices to hinder any attempts to infringe my right of nomi- 
nation to the bishoprics ot Ireland.’’’ The Pope confirmed 
both nominations, but Dr. O’Connor died before consecra- 
tion early in 1711, while it is probable that Bishop Verdon 
was consecrated in February or March of the same year.® 

Cardinal Imperiali wrote to James III on August 18, 
1711, that the Pope had approved of his nomination of Dr. 
Christopher Butler to the See of Cashel. This prelate, 
who was nephew of the Marquis of Ormond, was duly con- 
secrated at Rome on October 18, 1712.9 

On May 5, 1714, Cardinal Imperiali wrote to James 
that the Pope intended to formally recognise the King’s 
royal privilege of nominating bishops to the Irish Sees. To 
this letter King James replied at length, enclosing a full 
statement of his case and vindicating his “royal rights 
over the bishoprics of Ireland.” !® The King, on July 14, 
deprecates some recent infringement of his rights, notably 
the appointments by the Pope to the Sees of Dublin, Ferns, 
Ossory, and Clogher, which were made without the King’s 
nomination, and he trusts that there will be no further re- 
currence of such infringement. He adds :—“ I therefore 
demand some authentic Act to recognise and declare pre- 
cisely either that I have the right of nomination to all the 
bishoprics in Ireland, and that the Pope confirms it to me, 
or, if he does not believe I have it, that he grants it to me, 
and that he promises to maintain me in the possession of the 
said right for ever, without other condition than those other 
crowned heads are subject to, always reserving to himself 
[the Pope] the right of rejecting those named to whom 
there shall be lawful and canonical objections. 
If it is really thought so dangerous to put my name in the 
Brief given to the bishop, why was it put in the second 
one, which you tell me has been despatched for Mr. 
MacMahon [Hugh MacMahon, Archbishop of Armagh], 
and if no inconvenience has arisen from it, why believe it 
should occur any more to others thantohim? . . . As 


7Ib., p. 285. 

8 Hist. of the Dioc. of Ferns, XVII. 
9 Renehan’s Collections, I, p. 303. 
10 Cal. Stuart Papers, I, p. 329. 
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for the expedient Cardinal Caprara has thought of for 
saving appearances by a second Brief in which a pretended 
nomination is inserted, I can assure you this has never been 
to my taste or with my consent, as I always love to act with 
sincerity and good faith, and cannot be satisfied with the 
shadow of a nomination in place of the reality. — 
You may assure his Holiness, on my behalf, that, with the 
grace of God, nothing in the world shail ever be capable of 
separating me from the Holy See, and the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman faith, nor from the respect and filial} 
affection I shall always preserve for him.” 11 

On May 24, 1715, James III wrote to Pope Clement XI 
formally nominating Dr. MacMahon (Bishop of Clogher) 
to the See of Armagh. Of course, as is well known, the 
Pope had previously (on August 22, 1713) translated the 
Bishop of Clogher to the primatial See, but King James’s 
nomination was a formality that was gone through to vin- 
dicate the royal privilege. On the same day, the King wrote 
to Cardinal Imperiali consenting to the expedient proposed 
by the Pope—namely, that the King’s nomination should 
not appear in the Brief, although his right to do so will be 
fully recognised. It may be added that Archbishop 
MacMahon, on July 9, 1715, had a Brief enabling him to 
exercise all the archiepiscopal acts without receiving the 
pallium.2 A month later, on August 16, the King wrote 
to the Pope thanking him for translating, on his nomina- 
tion, the Bishop of Clogher to the Archbishopric of 
Armagh, and “for preserving in the said letter his royal 
right of nominating to the churches of Ireland unim- 
paired.” On the same day he wrote to the Pope, nominat- 
ing Edward Murphy, Vicar-General of Dublin, to the 
Bishopric of Kildare. The Pope confirmed the recommen- 
dation on the 11th. of September, and Dr. Murphy was 
consecrated on December 18 of same year. In his letter 
of thanks for confirming this nomination, the King (October 
18) begs the Pope to entrust the administration of the See 
of Leighlin to the Bishop of Kildare, which request was 
duly complied with.% 


11 Cal. Stuart Papers, 1, pp. 331-2. 
12 Brady, Epis. Succession, 1, p. 230. 
13 Cal. of Stuart Papers, I, p. 487. 
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It does not concern us to touch on the ill-starred 
Scottish débdcle of 1715-16, and it suffices to note that King 
James returned to Paris at the end of February, 1716, and 
on April 4, reached Avignon, where the Pope had permitted 
him to reside.!4 

On August 12, 1716, James writes to the Internuncio 
at Brussels in regard to the right of nomination to Irish 
bishoprics. He concludes as follows:—‘It will always 
give me pleasure to have all possible regard to all your 
recommendations, but I hope you will not take it ill that 
in such a delicate business I adhere to my rules, according 
to which I have caused letters to be written to the bishops 
of that country { Ireland] on the subject of your letter and 
list to ascertain their opinion, and according to their 
answer I shall nominate to such bishoprics as I shall know 
to be really necessary to be filled, for I believe it is as 
imprudent as it is useless to fill them all at present, especi- 
ally as there are already fourteen bishops in that country, 
which ought to be enough for the whole of Ireland, since 
his Holiness finds that four are sufficient for England, and 
one, with a coadjutor, for Scotland.’’% 

On September 17, 1717, James III. nominated James 
O’Sheil to the united Sees of Down and Connor, and this 
recommendation was ratified by the Pope on November 3. 
A few months later, the King nominated Thomas Flynn to 
the See of Ardagh, and Cairbre O’Kelly, D.D., to the See 
of Elphin. 

Pope Clement XI, on his deathbed in March, 1721, gave 
orders that James III was to be maintained in regal style, 
and his pension continued, and to have all his rights recog- 
nised till restored to his kingdom. Although the ’45 
“rising ” did not result in the Jacobite triumph, yet King 
James III kept up the semblance of royalty to the last. In 
1760 he nominated Philip Phillips to the See of Killala. 
This was his last exercise of royal privilege, and he passed 
away peacefully—after a lingering illness— on New Year’s 
Day, 1766, in his 78th year. 

Pope Clement XIII, seeing that there was no hope of 
the restoration of the Stuarts, and that George III was 


14 Jb., II, p. 98. 
15Ib., II, p. 340. 
16 Ib., VI, p. 167. 
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securely on the throne of Great Britain, declined to recog- 
nise the royal title assumed by “Charles III,” Prince 
Charlie of song and story. True it is that the French 
Ambassador backed up the request of the Cardinal Duke of 
York for recognition of Prince Charles as King,’ but the 
Pope and the Sacred Congregation were firm, although the 
Pope so far relented that he offered to call Charles “ Prince 
of Wales.’’ The English and Scots Colleges in Rome, and 
the Irish Dominicans and Franciscans sang Te Deums for 
the accession of “ Charles III,” but suffered censure for so 
doing. Father Patrick Kirwan, O.P., Prior of San 
Clement was deposed for having received the Prince with 
royal honours.'® And, in March, 1766, the royal arms of 
England were removed from over the portals of the Muti 
Palace.!9 One fact, little known, must be pleaded in vindi- 
cation of the Papal action—namely, that in September, 
1750, when Prince Charles was in London, he abjured the 
Catholic faith in the New Church in the Strand, though he 
returned to the true fold some months later. 

It only remains to add that “ Charles III” died a faith- 
ful and repentant son of the Church on January 31, 1788, 
attended in his last moments by two Irish Franciscan 
Friars, Fathers James and Michael MacCormack. 
Although his title was not recognised, nor was his royal 
prerogative in nominating to Irish Sees, yet his brother, the 
Cardinal Duke of York, saw that his remains received 
royal honours in the Cathedral of Frascati, and the funeral 
obsequies took place on February 3rd, the coffin being 
covered with a magnificent pall bearing the royal arms of 
Great Britain. 

. W. H. Grattan Fioop. 


17 Shield’s Henry Stuart Cardinal of York, p. 185. 
18 Nolan, The Irish Dominicans in Rome (1913). 
19 Mann to Walpole, March 14, 1766. 








Anglicanism versus Modernism. 


For some little time past I have had occasion, now and then, 
to look into the doctrinal position of contemporary members 
of the Church of England and, incidentally, to note the 
effect which the infiltration of Modernism has had on what, 
for lack of a better name, I shall call ‘“‘ Orthodox ” or “ Tra- 
ditional” Anglicanism. The present article is nothing 
more than an attempt—a rather ambitious one I fear—to 
put my thoughts on this subject, and a few general ideas 
on Modernism itself, into some order. I should perhaps 
mention that I have been prompted to undertake the task 
by coming across a publication which has just appeared, 
entitled: Form and Content in the Christian Tradition, the 
joint work of Dr. W. Sanday, Lady Margaret Professor at 
Oxford, and Mr. N. P. Williams, M.A., Chaplain-Fellow 
of Exeter College! It is my intention to explain and 
criticise somewhat the doccrines put forward in this book. 
* * * * * n 


INTEGRAL MopernisM.—The system now generally 
known as Integral or Radical Modernism is so comprehen- 
sive, and in some respects so elusive, that an adequate 
presentation of it in the space of a few pages is out of the 
question. A whole volume could be devoted—too many 
have been—to expounding the “New Theology.” It may 
not be amiss, however, to set forth in the introductory por- 
tion of this article the more important principles of the 
system, explaining those of Orthodox Anglicanism after- 
wards, in order that Conservative or Reverent Modernism, 
which I hope to examine in the third place, may stand out 
more clearly by contrast with Radicalism on the one side 
and with Traditionalism on the other. For we shall find 
that in the matter of Christian belief Conservative 
Modernists in the Church of England claim to hold an im- 
pregnable position in medio. Theirs would be the golden 
mean. 

Agnosticism is the root doctrine of all out-and-out 


1 Form and Content in the Christian Tradition: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 6s. net. 
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Modernists. The mind’s activity, they tell us, is restricted 
to things that appear (phenomena), those of the external 
world in which we live and those of consciousness. Asa 
result, try how we may, we cannot demonstrate the existence 
of a transcendent Deity. God, if there be a God, is utterly 
unknowable: He is impervious to science. And His 
operations are no less beyond us; should He at axwy time 
interfere in things, such interference would be quite un- 
verifiable. Miracle in general, therefore, and supernatural 
revelation in particular, as historical facts, are unproved 
and unprovable. Such is their starting-point. 

But while Radical Modernism, like historical and ex- 
perimental “science,” professes to be merely agnostic it 
shows itself in practice to be really atheistic, or at least 
pantheistic: it positively excludes the supernatural; and 
undertakes to explain all facts, adequately, without any 
reference to God. And the fact of religion amongst others. 

To the Modernist, religion in man is nothing more or 
less than a peculiar form of vital activity. Deep down in 
our subconsciousness—an abyss of the unknowable—we ex- 
perience an impulsive longing for the Divine. This 
longing we cannot eradicate; it is in us independently of 
us; and, realising itself, issues in that peculiar sentiment 
or feeling which is termed “faith.” Religion of whatever 
kind, because based on faith, is, therefore, essentially 
immanent ; genuine religion as such is not, and cannot be, 
imposed. It must spring from within, from “the Divine ” 
itself operating in us. For Radical Modernism is a strange 
system, 

“Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God.” 

Any religious system, however exalted, which we find in 
the world to-day is a mere development of this primordial 
feeling. Its Founder conceived it in the first instance 
and later transmitted it to his followers to be assimilated 
and lived by them. For, in accordance with the principle 
of vital immanence already explained, tradition becomes re- 
ligion, properly understood, only when it lives and develops 
in the hearts of its recipients and issues afresh from the 
spings of their collective consciousness. It is to be noted, 
further, that development implies change; any religious 
system, as it evolves in the souls of its adherents, must dis- 
card much and acquire much. It is the law of life; and 
religion, we have been told, is but a form of life. 
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Thus Christianity is alleged to have taken its rise from 
the naturally evolved religious sentiment of a man who was 
the very flower of humanity—the Preacher from Nazareth. 
He supplied the acorn and the grown tree developed later 
in the hearts of His followers. As conceived by its 
Founder the system was, it is stated, very rudimentary and 
very imperfect. But the gospel had more in it than Jesus 
thought; the Galilean Prophet was unaware of the gran- 
deur of His own “experience.’ Indeed He seriously 
underestimated it; and in delivering ‘* the word’ to His 
disciples, laid upon them certain restrictions which were 
based on this imperfect appreciation of it. 

But the Christian seed, once transplanted from the con- 
sciousness of the Master to that of His followers, quickly 
“found itself”; and even the immediate disciples lived to 
form a pretty accurate estimate of the gospel’s intrinsic 
worth. Whereupon, strong in Christ’s own spirit, they 
burst the fetters He had forged for them; and, denational- 
ising His system, founded a Catholic organisation and thus 
enabled the new plant to realise itself for all time. The 
subsequent evolution of the “experience” down the cen- 
turies in and through the collective consciousness of 
Christians has involved a series of further changes, less 
radical, perhaps, than those of apostolic origin, but at all 
events, equally unforeseen by Jesus.” 

To a Modernist, therefore, historical Christianity from 
the earliest times to our own day is nothing but Christ’s 
primordial sentiment enduring and evolving in His 
followers. In this sense the Galilean Prophet rose from 
the dead to live a new and unending life in the Christian 
consciousness. Hence seeming innovations like the de- 
nationalising of the gospel, the formation of a Church with 
a visible flag, the Sacraments (suggestive symbols whereby 
faith may be stimulated), Sacred Scripture and Dogma— 
none of which, we are told, were contemplated by the mortal 
Jesus—were nevertheless really, if only mediately, instituted 
by Him. For they are the products of a consciousness which 
is truly His. 

For the same reason they are divine;—that is, if He 


was divine. And Modernists will allow that He was—in a 
sense. 


* Cf. Harnack: What is Christianity? pp. 172-92. 
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Let me explain. Faith, they tell us, has a habit of asso- 
ciating the Absolute with great men as well as with re- 
markable phenomena of any kind, especially if their setting 
be hidden somewhat in the grey mists of antiquity. Faith 
goldenises such individuals and happenings, and as golden- 
ised they are genuine and ¢rwe. But this holds good only for 
the realm of faith. When “science ’’ is confronted with 
them she sets to work; scrapes off the gilding; and, disclos- 
ing their nakedness, pronounces them natural. And natural 
of course they really are. 

Thus, faith, which holds for a transcendent Deity, 
tells us that Jesus was divine, and it is therefore ‘‘ true’; 
while “ science ’—in this case “ higher” criticism—which 
ignores the divine and excludes it, makes Him out the 
natural product of His period and nothing more ;—nature’s 
darling if you will, but nature’s only. 

The impulsive feeling of each believer is revelation; the 
only revelation which a Modernist will recognise. It 
follows that all ecclesiastical authority doctrinal, discip- 
linary, liturgical, is ultimately subject to the collective 
Christian conscience. For religious experience is nothing 
less than the Unknowable Itself muttering immediately to 
the soul. It is, therefore, the supreme test of religious 
truth; the norm of orthodoxy. And if there are some who 
never experience the Divine either as an extrinsic principle 
of things or as embodied in Jesus, it is simply because they 
will not place the necessary moral conditions: they believe 
not because they will not. 

In its beginnings, therefore, “faith” is “quite blind;” 
—and, of course, quite determined. The subconsciousness 
in which it has its roots is outside the ambit of science, 
while God, Who is at once its proper object and efficient 
cause, is unknown and unknowable. In realising itself, 
however, the religious feeling half emerges, so to speak, 
from the portals of subconsciousness whereupon the mind 
pounces upon it and, as it were, holds it for us. The in- 
tellect, we are told, enables us to grasp the revelation by 
clarifying it and expressing it in terms of thought (primi- 
tive formule); and when this expression becomes more 
clearly defined the resulting (secondary) formule, if 
authoritatively sanctioned, and declared to mirror the 
common consciousness, are known as dogmas. It follows 
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that, according to the New Theology, dogmas must change 
in conformity with the joint religious sentiment of which 
they are the mere expression: we must not put new wine 
into old bottles. For faith like revelation is not anything 
fixed or stable: it is progressive; it must ever evolve with 
man’s evolving consciousness. And to evolve is to change. 

While it is true, therefore, that, from motives of 
loyalty, we should adhere to existing formule so long as 
they can, in any sense, be said to express our present feel- 
ings, it is no less true that dogmas must be made to square 
with our ever-changing faith and not vice versa. To 
compel faith to square with existing forms, they tell us, is 
to reverse the order of nature; it is to put the tail where 
the head should be. And if, occasionally, we find our exist- 
ing dogmas so uncompromisingly worded that they will 
not, by any wrench, admit of adaptation to actual senti- 
ment we must simply scrap the worn-out formule and con- 
struct new ones to meet the new demands of faith. Dogmas, 
it is asserted, must keep up-to-date or go by the board. 

The principle of irreformability of dogma can hold the 
field no longer. It is a fatal doctrine: no genuine religion 
can live on where it obtains. Sooner or later, we are told, 
the iron of the “ letter” will crush the life out of any system. 
And this from the very nature of things. It is true, they 
grant, that an ‘‘ experience ’’’ may subsist and grow for a 
time within the limits of a fixed formula as a bird within 
the shell; but when it reaches a certain stage of develop- 
ment it must either break the shell or perish in it. We 
have already noted how, as Modernists view the matter, 
genuine Christianity hatched itself out during the life- 
time of the immediate disciples. The “ Orthodox ” party— 
the Judaisers,—too “loyal” to discard the shell, remained 
in it and, as a matter of course, paid the penalty. 
“Crushed by the letter of Jesus they died a lingering 
death.’’5 

In what I have written up to the present I have tried 
to embody the essentials of Modernism. From these as 
from first principles derive a number of secondary tenets 
which I shall now endeavour to indicate. The mere men- 
tion of them may help us to a fuller understanding of the 
“ New Theology.” 


3 Harnack: Mission, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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If actual “ experience” be an ultimate test of truth, the 
last word in evidence; and if formule be simply the ex- 
pression of “experience,” it follows that the dogmas of all 
extant religions are true. “A new Catholicity has dawned 
upon the world. All religions are now recognised as essen- 
tially Divine. They represent the different angles at which 
man looks at God. Questions of origin, polemics as to 
evidences, erudite dissertations concerning formule are 
disappearing, because religions are no longer judged by 
their supposed accordance with “the letter” . . but 
by their ability to minister to the wants and fulfil the 
aspirations of men. The individual, what can it make of 
him‘ As it raises or debases, purifies or corrupts, fills 
with happiness or torments with fear, so is it judged to 
accord with the Divine will. The credentials of the Divine 
origin of every religion are found in the hearts and lives 
of those who believe it.’’* As a result, the dark age of con- 
troversy and intolerance in passing. “In proportion as we 
love truth more and victory less,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“we shall become anxious to know what it is which leads 
our opponents to think as they do. We shall begin to sus- 
pect that the pertinacity of belief exhibited by them must 
result from a perception of something we have not per- 
ceived. And we shall aim to supplement the portion of 
truth we have found with the portion found by them.’’® 
That Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of Prophecy, for ex- 
ample, is true, for Christians feel it; but it is no less true 
that the Promised One has not yet appeared, for such is 
still the faith of the sons of Israel. In religion anything that 
actually lives, anywhere or in anybody, is true; there is 
nothing false but what is dead. 

Furthermore, since “‘ science ’’ is concerned exclusively 
with things that appear, while, on the other hand, “ faith” 
has to do only with the Absolute, it follows that their con- 
clusions can never really clash. There cannot be even ques- 
tion of conflict if we only realise that faith and science 
occupy distinct and water-tight compartments. Thus if 
the scientist makes Jesus out to be a mere man and, in the 
next breath, speaking as a believer, pronounces Him 
divine, he does not contradict himself. No; each proposi- 


4 Universal Review, Dec., 1888. 
5 First Principles, § 8, 
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tion, we are told, is quite true in its own place; and also 
quite secure, for, the two compartments being water-tight, 
the contents of neither can percolate into the other. Verily 
a providential arrangement. 

Faith is, therefore, independent of science—and yet 
not quite. The believer is told that in evolving new for- 
mule and, still more, in interpreting existing ones, he 
should suffer his experience to be guided by the results of 
moral and intellectual evolution, by the teaching of up-to- 
date philosophy and, in general, by the scientific sense. 
Acting on this principle he should be slow to give an un- 
scientific interpretation to miraculous formule like those 
of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection et hoc genus omne. 
Dogmas of this kind should be understood quite naturally. 
For ‘‘ science’ is supreme; and her authority, they say, 
cannot, and must not, be flouted even by faith. 

The Divine, immanent in the believer, inspires him to 
practice external worship and to disclose his “ experiences ” 
orally or in writing. In the latter case, if the impulse be 
very marked and the disclosure abnormal the believer 
becomes an inspired writer and his manuscript Sacred 
Scripture. To a Modernist, the inspiration of poets and 
that noticeable in biblical utterances are kindred. Both 
are extraordinary and both natural. 

One further point. We have already been informed as 
to how Ecclesiastical authority like the Church herself 
sprang from the collective Christian consciousness, and re- 
mained entirely subject to it. What then in the Modernist 
view is the precise function of authority? Simply this: 
to see to it that doctrine, discipline, and liturgy conform as 
far as possible to traditional belief and practice while 
steadily keeping pace with the ever-evolving experience of 
the commonalty.* Authority is therefore, conservative 
and rightly so, for it rests with her to safeguard tradition. 
But while fulfilling her obligations in this respect she must 
avoid stagnation. It is her duty to change the form of 
Church Government from age to age so as to keep pace with 
the advance of democracy; and, when dogmatising, she 

* By “‘ the commonalty ’’ in this connection a Modernist would have 
us understand not at all the senseless unreflecting crowd who only make 
acts of faith in the faith of others, but rather the thinking community 


as elevated and educated by an active-minded and progressive minority 
(ef. Tyrrell: Scyll. and Charybd., pp. 254-63). 
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should be careful to feel the common pulse and prescribe 
accordingly. But this is to be noted: that so long as her 
formule are reasonable, and agreeable to general sentiment 
they are to be regarded as binding on the entire Church and 
enforceable. 

And yet the individual must not be coerced. We live 
in a free country and in a free age; men may feel as they 
will, and express their feelings. And when the faithful 
wax bold in the Spirit their more audacious “ sentiments ” 
are not always quite “orthodox.” In such cases the indi- 
vidual is simply a law unto himself; Ecclesiastical autho- 
rity is no longer in a position to play the tyrant in his 
regard. The human soul is free by right divine; she has 
come to recognise it and to have it recognised. Awthority, 
we are told, has been finally superseded. She is now re- 
minded that even abnormal “experiences” are the mutter- 
ings of the Absolute; that, consequently, she can no longer 
p.esume to sit in judgment on them. To question them is 
to question “the word” itself: to stifle them is to stifle 
revelation. 


ORTHODOX OR TRADITIONAL ANGLICANISM.—In this 
section I shall ask the reader to examine with me the 
Orthodox Anglican position respecting the motives of 
belief, the possibility and historicity of miracle and the 
irreformability of dogma. For I have found that it is 
chiefly in these departments that traditionalism has suffered 
by contact with the new error. As we proceed we shall 
have occasion to observe a marked affinity between the tenets 
of Anglicanism and those of the “ larger knowledge.” And 
first as to the motives of belief : let us try to understand the 
successive stages through which, as Traditionalists view 
the matter, independent thinkers pass in the ascent from 
sheer unbelief to orthodox “Catholicism.” It is a rather 
interesting process. 

The Orthodox Anglican like the integral Modernist will 
not allow that the existence of God can be really “‘ proved.’’ 
It is true, he grants, that philosophers still claim to lead 
us to the transcendent and necessary; Mr. Balfour’s latest 
work,’ for example, is simply a reasoned defence of theism ; 


7 Theism and Humanism (Hodder & Stoughton, 1915). 
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the author makes no dialectical use of the religious senti- 
ment. But nothing amounting to cogent proof, it is 
alleged, has been, or can be, forthcoming. 

The intellectualism of the Middle Ages, we are in- 
formed, has gone down in the struggle for existence; 
reason no longer recognises the ‘‘ quinqueviae.’’ Kant 
brushed aside the four metaphysical arguments; and 
Darwin, with his principle of natural selection, exposed 
the weakness of the fifth (that from design). Thus perished 
the schoolmen’s system of natural theology; its rational 
foundation, 1ong deemed irrefragable, was shown to be of 
sand. 

The existence of God is, therefore, unproved and un- 
provable: the Absolute as such is, and must ever remain, 
undemonstrable. Indeed from a religious point of view 
demonstration in the case is quite undesirable. No re- 
ligion (so we are told) having its roots in demonstrated soil 
can live. For demonstration excludes faith; and faith is 
the very soul of religion. 

How then do we know for certain that God exists? The 
Traditionalist replies: We intue His existence: we have a 
“sense” of the Divine in nature; and immediate personal 
intuition, as all admit, is the ne plus ultra in evidence. 

Our very being, he tells us, by a sort of categorical im- 
perative demands the existence of God and proclaims it.® 
We “experience” the Divine. And if atheists and 
agnostics disclaim the possession of this feeling we cannot 
help them. They are in the position of absolute sceptics 
and must be simply left alone: we cannot argue them into 
theism. 

In all this, as I think, “Orthodoxy ” and Modernism are 
practically at one. 

Proceeding to the evidences of Christianity and of par- 
ticular forms of it, the inquirer, we are told, having “ ex- 
perienced”’ God, feels in the second instance that he needs 
religion as a means whereby he may attain to Him and to 
some reliable information about Him. Hence he finds him- 
self impelled to embrace some religious system. Now of 
all the systems existing in the world to-day Christianity 
is the only one which satisfies him. He is, therefore, im- 


® Cf. Gore: New Theol. and Old Religion, pp. 23-5, 36-7; Founda- 
tions (Moberly), pp. 426-33. 
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pelled to become a Christian. And, naturally, he sets 
about embracing Christianity as it is understood and pro- 
fessed by the great majority of its adherents. In other 
words it occurs to him to become a “ Catholic.” For an 
impartial outsider would say at once that the essence of 
Christianity is probably embodied in the triple “ Catholic” 
Church (Anglo-Graeco-Roman) which holds in her ample 
bosom nearly four-fifths of the Christians of the world, and 
whose tenets are substantially the same everywhere. “ The 
Nicene creed, the great doctrines of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation and the Atonement, the three-fold ministry, the 
sacraments, the ‘Communion of Saints’: these things are 
the same in Moscow as they are in Paris, the same in Siberia 
as they are in Galway.’’? Dissenting sects would be re- 
garded by the same impartial outsider as being so many 
fragments which, at one time or another, have separated 
themselves off from the great ‘‘ Catholic”’ block. 

But at once a difficulty arises. Modern critics find in 
“ Catholicism” the merest kernel of the teaching of Jesus, 
enveloped in a thick crust of Graeco-Roman paganism. 
The gospel itself, they tell us, was simply monotheism plus 
morality. All the rest—Church, sacraments, three-fold 
ministry and doctrines like those of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation—originated with Paul and John who, actuated 
no doubt by the very best of motives, misrepresented the 
Master and secularised His message. Who is right, there- 
fore!—the “Catholic” who upholds the Deposit-theory 
and maintains that “Catholicity” is a legitimate develop- 
ment of the Gospel; or the critic who advances the Seculari- 
sation-hypothesis? How is our inquirer to decide in favour 
of one or other of the rival theories ? 

In the first instance by using his own private judgment. 
He must examine historically “ Catholicity’s” claim to be 
at once apostolic and Christian. As a result of his inves- 
tigation he will find in point of fact that the essential ele- 
ments of “Catholicism” can, with tolerable certainty, be 
pushed back into the apostolic or sub-apostolic age. This 
is encouraging, but he is not yet out of the wood. 
“ Catholicism ” may be quite apostolic and yet be quite un- 
Christian. How is he to decide the further question 
whether the ‘Apostle of the Gentiles and “‘ the beloved 


® Williams op. cit., p. 158. 
I 
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disciple” transmitted a deposit substantially as they re- 
ceived it or only a corrupt version of it. On purely critical 
grounds, we are told, he will find it impossible to come to a 
definite decision in favour of either hypothesis, as the 
gospels are his only sources of information and they may be 
tainted. At this stage in the inquiry, therefore, the method 
of private judgment breaks down; and the seeker after 
truth is forced to adopt other and more effective means if 
he wishes to proceed to a decision. To use another meta- 
phor he has come to the parting of the ways and finds no 
reliable signpost to tell him which way he should turn: to 
the right hand or to the left. 

And so he hauls in a second principle, that of imme- 
diate or personal intuition—the deus ex machina of Pro- 
testant apologetics. If there is no signpost without there 
is a sign within. At this point, they tell us, the inquirer 
is inwardly enlightened as to which road he should take 
and inwardly impelled to take it. This is “ experience,” 
“ feeling,” “intuition”: it is faith. Influenced by it he 
accepts the deposit theory; satisfies himself that “Catho- 
licity is nothing more or less than the original word legiti- 
mately developed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
and, in fine, becomes an orthodox “‘ Catholic.” 

Such in brief is the process whereby independent 
thinkers become “converts.” They believe in God because 
they “experience ” Him; they embrace religion because they 
feel the need of it; they embrace Christianity because they 
feel that it alone satisfies them; they become “ Catholics ” 
because they feel that the evolution of “Catholicity ” is 
— and has been governed by the Holy Spirit. They 
“feel” their way right through. 

All this is remarkably close to Modernism. And yet 
there is this important difference setween the systems : that 
whereas the Traditionalist regards intuition as a mere test 
of what is already true independently of him, the 
Modernist regards it as the manufacturer—indeed the sole 
manufacturer—of religious truth. To the one “experi- 
ence” is a standard or norm; to the other a constitutive 
principle. In this respect Modernism and Orthodox 
Anglicanism, as I understand them, are poles asunder. 

Questioned as to the meaning of this “intuition ” the 
Traditionalist replies in terms which, to say the least, are 
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somewhat obscure. Thus Mr. Williams describes “ faith ” as 
‘an ineffable interior sense of God’s presence.’’° From 
which this at least is clear that the Traditionalist and the 
Modernist are at one, or practically at one, in their con- 
cepts of faith. But when we inquire further into the pre- 
cise nature of this “ineffable sense” and ask if it is to be 
understood as a ‘function of the intellect; or of the will; or 
of the emotional side of our nature; we are told that it is 
probably all three. ‘We can scarcely define ‘faith’ in 
terms of exact psychology; probably it involves the activity 
of every ‘part’ of the soul . . . thought, will and 
emotion alike.’’!! We find this difficult to understand. 

The tenets of Orthodoxy touching the irieformability 
of dogma and the possibility and historicity of miracle are 
to some extent identical with the corresponding tenets of 
Catholics. I sha.l, therefore, content myself with recalling 
them summarily before passing to Conservative Modernism. 

It is Orthodox Anglicanism that in the first century of 
our era a definite body of truth was revealed by God 
through His Son Jesus Christ. In its essential content 
this primordial ‘‘ experience ”’ or “‘ deposit,’’ as it is called, 
is unchangeable. The verbal forms in which revealed ideas 
become enshrined from time to time are partially subject 
to change; but the ideas themselves are unaicerable. 

And yet there is and has been development: if the 
deposit cannot grow our knowledge of its contents may. 
And this is what has been happening, in point of fact, from 
the beginning. The Church as custodian of “the word ” 
has been growing more and more conscious of its import, 
and has constructed formule at certain stages to express 
her developed concepts. In all this she has been assisted 
by the Holy Spirit Who dwells within her for the purpose 
of governing the evolution of her corporate consciousness 
and the construction of her formule so as to secure the in- 
tegrity of the original deposit. As a result of this divine 
assistance the verbal forms in which accepted conciliar 
definitions have been couched are the best we can ever hope 
to secure; and hence Catholics are bound to regard them as 
divine and unalterable. We are not allowed to go behind 
what the Church guided by the Holy Spirit has once fixed. 


10 Op. cit, p. 59. 
117b., p. 62. 
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Here again we note that Traditionalism and Modernism 
are quite opposed. ' ; 

To Orthodox Anglicans this all-important assistance of 
the Divine, immanent in the Church, cannot be demon- 
strated: their belief in it, like their belief in God, rests 
on a simple intuition. The Holy Spirit’s indwelling and 
co-operation are “experienced”: they are not matter for 
proof. And the precise extent to which the Church is 
guided by Him in accepting and imposing definitions is 
similarly intued. In point of fact, it is asserted, we 
“feel” that she is guided to the extent of being rendered 
infallible in laying hen propositions as of faith. But we 
cannot demonstrate this: “it is in the nature of things un- 
proved and unprovable.’’!? 

When the Traditionalist sets himself to explain wherein 
precisely lies the binding force of an ecumenical decision 
we find that he comes remarkably close to a fundamental 
principle of the New Theology. “The ecumenicity of 
Ecumenical councils,” writes Mr. Williams, “ resides pre- 
cisely in this that their formulations were subsequently 
accepted by the whole Church.’’ The Spirit-bearing 
Body as a whole and not the council is the ultimate autho- 
rity which binds the faithful to accept definitive teaching. 
Hence it is the Church again and not the council that is the 
organ of infallibility. The Holy Spirit may suffer an 
assembly of bishops to declare “profane” doctrines as of 
faith, but He will never allow such doctrines to gain uni- 
versal acceptance. A council is fallible in dictating its 
forms; but the Church Catholic is infallible in accepting 
and imposing them. ‘The vast inarticulate consciousness 
of the Universal Church is slowly and gradually led by the 
viewless influence of the Holy Spirit, dwelling within it, 
to adopt that particular form which God knows to be, for 
finite intellects, the best preservative of the content in 
question.’’'* These words remind one forcibly of the 
Modernist principle according to which the function of 
Ecclesiastical authority is simply to register and impose 
the general consciousness. And Dr. Gore is even nearer 
to the mark. “Our deference to general councils,” he 


12 Op. cit., p. 57. 
13 Tbid., pp. 69-70. 
14 Tbid., p. 70. 
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writes, “becomes intelligible when they are considered 
simply as machinery for registering the agreement of the 
Churches.’’) ; , 

The tenets of Orthodox Anglicans respecting the possi- 
bility and historicity of miracle are on the whole unim- 
peachable. A certain class of “miracle” they rule out 
straight away on a priori grounds. Such is the story of 
“the parrot who, when pursued by a hawk, screamed out: 
‘ Sancte Thoma ora pro nobis,’ with the result that his 

ursuer fell dead.’’!6 Sensible people will not trouble to 
investigate the historicity of such stories: on the face of 
them they are just “stories.” But there are others of quite 
a different complexion; and in their case it would be un- 
reasonable to question their possibility, and equally un- 
reasonable to deny the actual occurrence of at least some 
of them: God is manifested in the natural order but is not 
limited by it. “I am firmly convinced,” writes Mr. 
Williams, “that God has the power, and might well have 
the will, to levitate bodies whether in the New Testament 
or in more recent times: in other words I believe in the 
abstract possibility of such levitations; and I think, fur- 
ther, that there is good a posteriori evidence for the occur- 
rence of such events.’’!? This doctrine is quite sound. 

Mr. Williams speaks further of the divine power of 
working miracles as presupposing in God stability of char- 
acter plus “ power of initiative.” The latter expression 
is somewhat curious. In the margin opposite I should 
perhaps pencil a note of interrogation. 

For the Traditionalist, therefore, as for the Modernist, 
immediate personal intuition is the supreme and ultimate 
test of truth. And the Anglican roll of membership illus- 
trates the practical application of the principle. Its much- 
lauded comprehensiveness seems to me to be based entirely 
on the New Theology. Members may profess almost any- 
thing they feel, and because they feel it, from quasi- 
Rationalism “down” to Romanism. Whatever the indi- 
vidual “ experiences ” is allowed him. Even the Romeward 
tendency seems to be read in the new light and for that 


5 R. Cath. Claims, p. 42; cf. New Theol. and Old Rel., p. 40, 
Tyrrell: Medievalism, pp. 180-142. 


16 Op. cit., p. 138. 
17 Th., p. 84. 
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reason tolerated if not fostered. Only a few weeks ago, 
for example, a memorial signed by a thousand Anglican 
“ priests ” was addressed to the bishops protesting against 
the rule which forbade the faithful to “visit ” the Reserved 
Sacrament. What was the result? The question was 
raised at Convocation,!® and some members of the Upper 
House recommended adhesion to the 1911 formulary, which 
permitted reservation for communicating the sick and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury thought that many who had signed the memorial had 
done so under a misapprehension. They could not, how- 
ever, he said, disregard such a memorial. And the Bishop 
of London alleged that although they had started with the 
idea of allowing no access to th> Reserved Sacrament the 
plan had broken down. It began to break down, he said, 
before the war and the war finished it. The tide of human 
grief and anxiety had been too great; the longing to get as 
near as possible to the Sacramental Presence of our Lord 
had been too urgent. He could not be a party to turning 
out of the Church of England those 1,000 priests who had 
signed the memorial and the people who followed them. 
He believed that to do so would be to turn out some of the 
most spiritual and devotional forces in the Church.!9 
The weakness of the whole position is obvious. If 
“ feeling ” is admitted to be the ultimate norm of truth then 
it is inconsistent on the part of “ Orthodoxy” to condemn 
even out-and-out Modernism. If for example one be- 
liever “finds himself saying” that the Church was insti- 
tuted immediately by Christ while another, equally sin- 
cere “finds himself saying” just the opposite, who is to 
decide between them? There is no going behind “ in- 
tuition.” ‘The most cogent evidence of eligion lies in 
present spiritual experience.” 
_ Ido not deny, of course, that Sacrea Scripture is still 
in some sense a rule of faith for Traditionalists. But they 
use it not so much as a home standard to satisfy themselves 
as to the soundness of their tenets as to “ convince ” or re- 
fute outsiders. Their personal security as to doctrine they 


base proximately on the inerrancy of the Church and ulti- 
mately on intuition. 


18 Canterbury, Feb. 9, 1917. 
19 Times, Feb. 10, 1917. 
% Gore: New Theol. and Old Rel., p. 157; ef. pp. 31, 145-9. 
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I should add that even in Orthodox circles deference to 
the Bible seems to have waned considerably as a result of 
the infiltration of Modernism. Formerly it was the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible. Now there is 
a tendency to discriminate. Even the Traditionalist feels 
constrained to abide to some extent by the “ decisions” of 
higher criticism.2!_ Thus while Dr. Sanday as a Modernist 
regards the Pauline Epistles alone as “first-class New 
Testament evidence,’ Mr. Williams speaking for Tra- 
ditionalists is for extending the term to “ the major por- 
tions of the Synoptic Gospels,” “ the Acts of the Apostles,” 
and “the narrative parts of the Fourth Gospel”! We may 
remark further, that even for Modernists in the Anglican 
Communion the Bible is still “the highest authority.” 
They pin their faith, however, not so much to what the 
Bible says as to what they feel that it means to say. But 
I am anticipating. 

CONSERVATIVE MopERNISM.—We come, in fine, to ex- 
amine the tenets of those members of the Anglican Com- 
munion who proicss Conservative or Reverent Modernism. 
{ should perhaps remark at the outset that, however 
advanced their doctrines may appear, they are the tenets 
of men who are still members of the Church of England 
and who proclaim from the housetops that their position 
as members is quite secure. “I mysel*,’ writes Dr. 
Sanday, “regard my own position within the Church of 
England as absolutely loyal and absolutely inexpugnable. 
I claim distinctly that I am not unorthodox.’’” 

Form anp Content.—At first sight Dr. Sanday would 
seem to hold strongly for the irreformability of dogmatic 
truths, admitting variation in the mere expression of them. 
“There are the great truths about God and Christ,” he 
writes ; “ there are the great broad fundamental experiences 
of the Christian life. These are permanent and unchange- 
able. And yet the forms under which we conceive of them 
must of necessity change with the changing apparatus of 
thought through which they find expression. Every age 
has its own intellectual outfit and can but use the tools that 
it has.” In the domain of dogma, he tells us, there are 

*1 Ib., pp. 154-5. 
22 Op. cit., pp. 18-9. 
*3 Art. in The Modern Churchman, June, 1915. 
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two guiding principles which should never be lost sight of ; 
one is the Continuity of Thought, the other the Relativity 
of Expression. a 

But how are we to understand the latter principle? Is 
there question of change in the mere wording of definitions 
or is it something more serious? The principle of the 
Relativity of Expression, Dr. Sanday explains, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the theory of “an unalterable deposit.” 
This theory he regards as being “ root and branch from 
first to last wholly untenable.” It is a vast petitio prin- 
cipii. “ It is made to include whatever its supporters wish 
it to include and to exempt them from the necessity of 
establishing their case on more rigorous grounds.’ 

Put plainly, this means that not only the verbal forms 
in which our beliefs find expression but the beliefs them- 
selves—those, I mean, that are not “ fundamental ”—must 
only ‘‘ run their little course and sink to rise no more.’’ Dr. 
Sanday is quite clear about this. “It was not merely that 
the words were relative,” he writes, “but all the subordi- 
nate complexes of ideas * were relative... . . For 
every one some of the beliefs 2’ stored up in his mind are 
far more living and active than others. The rest he holds 
in a descending scale of tenacious vitality. Some of them 
are like atrophied members of the human body; for prac- 
tical purposes they are quite dead. The reason is that the 
life-blood no longer flows through them . . . they are 
so much waste matter The man says that he believes them 
and thinks that he believes them (quite honestly); but he 
does not believe them indeed. And it is only 1n its higher 
sense that I can bring myself to use the word ‘ belief.’ ’’28 
_ The reader will have no difficulty in grasping the mean- 
ing here. The “higher sense ” is simply that which makes 
the terms “belief” and “life” interchangeable. What 


really lives—and that alone—is true. “Truth,” says Dr. 
Sanday, “is correspondence with reality, or with the best 
conception we can form of reality.” “ All this that I have 


been saying,” he adds, “seems to me to be no matter of 
speculation and theory but plain statement of 


% P. 4. 

25 Italics my own. 
26 P. xii. 

“7 Italics again mine. 
Pp. 5. 
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fact.’’29 We agree that at all events it is a plain statement 
of Modernism, and only ask the reader to note in passing 
that Dr. Sanday regards non-fundamental beliefs as so 
many forms under which we conceive of the fundamental 
ones; the former being of necessity subject to change, the 
latter permanent. The doctrine of the Atonement as pre- 
sented by St. Paul he cites as a good example of the tran- 
sitory and ephemeral element in our faith. 

A second example which he gives is even more startling. 
Dr. Sanday takes his courage in his hands and expresses 
his opinion, frankly, on the subject of the Virgin Birth.” 
Here are his words: “I will explain,’ he says, “what I 
believe to have been . . . the real function of the 
clause in the Creed about the Virgin Birth. The Jews, as 
we know, used habitually to speak of raising ‘a fence or 
hedge round the Law.’ We should perhaps more naturally 
take a metaphor from fortification and speak of ‘ throw- 
ing up an outwork’ in front of our citadel. In either case 
the idea would be of keeping the enemy at arm’s length, 
— an additional obstacle in his way, before he could 

egin to lay sap or mine to the keep or centre of our posi- 
tion. If one may venture to ascribe motives to the Almight 

that is why I believe Him to have decreed that the full 
belief in the Virgin Birth should prevail for so long. . . . 
Even we men dull sighted and fallible as we are can see a 
multitude of reasons short of its literal truth*! for the 
prevalence of the belief in the Virgin Birth. It has been 
of immense and prolonged service to mankind. Even at 
this day only .. . imperious necessity compels us to 
loosen our hold upon it.’ In Dr. Sanday’s view, there- 
fore, imperious necessity will not allow us any longer to 
accept the Virgin Birth as literal truth. “The idea of 
divine fatherhood taking the place of human fatherhood,” 
he adds, “is pagan and not Jewish . . . and there are 
traces . . . that the genealogy, which St. Luke incor- 
porated, originally ended ‘ Joseph begat Jesus.’’’ All 
this from a Canon of Christ Church. 


79 By “‘ Virgin Birth” the reader will understand, throughout, 
“* Virginal Conception.”’ 


30 Pp. 5. 
31 Italics mine. 
32 P. 8. 
33 P. 9. 
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This is perhaps the most convenient place to set forth 
the precise reason why the Conservative Modernist claims 
to hold an impregnable position. Briefly it is this: The 
Conservative Modernist, although he discards dead for- 
mulz as they die, is nevertheless in a position to affirm the 
entire creeds at any time. At first sight this mode of pro- 
cedure may appear somewhat “‘ shady,’ but it is, he assures 
us, quite justifiable. And for two reasons. In the first place 
he can affirm such formule in the sense that they were at 
one time—and are still to some extent—living and there- 
fore relatively true. For relative truth is real truth and 
‘‘is not negatived but superceded.’’* It is surely lawful 
to affirm a proposition, at least provisionally, for the reason 
that God has willed it. And the second “ way out” is 
equally “straight”: Conservative Modernists may affirm 
efiete formule in a sense other than the literal. Thus while 
Dr. Sanday denies that Christ’s birth was literally virginal 
he is prepared to affirm the clause in the sense that His 
Birth was a supreme and unique act of the Divine Imma- 
nence.™ By adopting either principle we can be real 
“live” Modernists and at the same time retain our posi- 
tions as members of the Anglican Communion. 

The Conservative Modernist should never say “no” to 
any clause however dead. This is important. If he will 
not affirm he should not deny. Denial is uncalled for and 
“ unpractical”: wise men abstain from putting “nots” 
into the creed at least in the presence of “ authority.” And 
in this principle of non-denial rests the real secret of the 
strength and invulnerability of ‘“ Conservatives.” “So 
long as we are on our guard against the point-blank ‘ not’ 
no one can touch us.’ We refrain from comment. 

Let us now consider the basis of that “ imperious neces- 
sity” which has constrained Dr. Sanday to loosen his hold 
upon the Virgin Birth. It opens up the whole question of 
miracle. 

Science, we heard, ignores the supernatural and positively 
excludes it: nothing happens, or can happen, which is not 


*P. 10. 


%° Dr. Sanday does not explain in what precise sense he is an Im- 
manentist. But of course I should be slow to accuse him of out-and-out 
Pantheism. 


“P. 10, cf. Foundations (Temple), p. 355. 
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in strict accordance with the laws of nature.*’ Some pheno- 
mena are, no doubt, miraculous in the sense that they are 
abnormal and as such excite our wonder; ® but that is an- 
other matter. There is no such thing, actual or possible, as 
genuinely supernatural miracle. For nature is stringently 
uniform and only the natural is possible. 

This law ‘‘ established,’’ what becomes of faith? In- 
tegral Modernism, we saw, professes to allow us to affirm 
the supernatural in the compartment of religion while 
denying it in that of science. But Dr. Sanday is not satis- 
fied with this: the water-tight compartment he regards 
as at best a mere temporary arrangement,—a half-way halt- 
ing place. Ultimately we must arrive at a stage when all 
thought secular and religious will be unified. And how 
unified? Frankly, by subordinating religion to science. 
We must not be unscientific in any event. And if the man 
of science cannot see his way to affirm the supernatural 
literally understood, the believer should—and in the long 
run must—conform. Dr. Sanday’s compelling reason for 
abandoning the clause about the Virgin Birth in its literal 
sense is thus manifest. The unification of thought is the 
“imperious necessity.” “I should be sorry,” he writes, 
“ to lose touch with the great body of Catholic opinion; but 
I should be even more sorry to lose touch with what I may 
call the world of science.’’5? This is candid at all events. 

But if all this is Conservative or Reverent Modernism 
the reader will be curious to know what precisely Dr. 
Sanday would understand by “ Radicalism.” I confess I 
do not feel quite sure of my ground here, but at all events 
Dr. Sanday repudiates extremism—and with some little 
warmth. ‘Troeltsch and his allies,” he writes, “may be 
left out of the question. Their aims are not our aims and 
the limits within which we desire to work are not theirs.’ 

As I understand the matter, the extreme position in Dr. 
Sanday’s eyes is that of the point-blank “ No ” ;—the posi- 
tion of those who would jettison the Creeds. This is just 
“ the next step further ” which he does not and will not take. 
For reasons already stated he does not feel called upon to 


37 “* Nature ’’: i.e., the whole universe of ‘‘ mind ’’ and matter. 

8 If I understand him rightly it is only in this sense that Dr. Sanday 
will admit miracle (cf., pp. vii, 99). 

39 P. 105. 

40 P. 117. 
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deny anything; and herein lies his strength. He stands 
“ foursquare to all the winds that blow.” 

Besides, he positively affirms quite a respectable number 
of orthodox opinions; and this should be considered. Indeed 
the only portions of the Creed to which he takes exception 
are the historical clauses (Virgin Birth, Decensus ad in- 
feros, Resurrection, Ascension, &c.). All the ontological 
or metaphysical statements he will accept as they stand. 
In what precise sense, and with what degree of certainty, 
he affirms even the ontological clauses we cannot say. But 
at all events he is prepared to let them pass. “ Where we 
propound to ourselves the same questions that are raised by 
the Creeds,” he writes, “especially so far as these ques- 
tions relate to the metaphysical nature of the Godhead, my 
own belief is that they are rightly answered in the words 
of the Creeds.” No room here for extremism. 

* * * * * * 


Such is the present-day position of Dr. Sanday and of 
Conservative Modernists who think with him. Of their 
inner mind—their subjective state—we do not presume to 
judge—why should we? God alone may judge of it. 
We merely consider their professed doctrines looked at 
objectively, and the extraordinary situation to which they 
have given rise. And what a lesson they teach! Just 
sixty-seven years ago it was decided, finally, that a denial 
of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration “is not con- 
trary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of the Church 
of England as by law established! ’’*! and ten years later 
a similar decision, also final, was given respecting the 
eternity of the pains of hell. We thought it was the last 
word in liberality and comprehensiveness. But no; to-day 
Dr. Sanday publicly rejects not only the Virgin Birth, 
but all supernatural miracle, and yet remains a member 
of the Anglican Communion, Lady Margaret Professor, 
and Canon of Christ Church. To Catholics, who live in 
doctrinal security and recognise its principle, the spectacle 
is nothing to wonder at: what is happening is only the 
inevitable. In Christianity novelty must ever be the prey 
of novelty. It is a law; the history of the early 
heresies proved it once and the history of our own time 


“1 Gorham decision, March 1850. 
*2In the sense explained. 
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has proved it again. Modernism eats its way into the very 
vitals of Anglicanism; and Anglicanism, unable to rid her- 
self of the monster and conscious of its doctrinal kinship 
with her, must needs submit. The authority which comes 
from God’s right hand, and which alone secures, does not, 
and cannot, vest in her. 

How differently the new movement fared when pitted 
against the living power of Catholicity? It is true, of 
course, that, for a time, the enemy lurked within our gates : 
we do not deny it. Partisans of the ‘‘larger knowledge’ were 
to be found hidden in the very bosom of the Bride of Christ. 
But the remedy, too, was there. The true Church as guar- 
dian of the deposit is of the Master’s own making, and His 
divine hands have so structured her that novelties are 
forced to differentiate themselves in the twentieth century 
no less than in the first. Catholics who adhered to the 
‘‘synthesis’’ and who persisted in that course, were authori- 
tatively numbered amongst our enemies. Banned by the 
lips of the Sovereign Pontiff in his clarion call to the 
bishops the “new wisdom” became separate and separa- 
tive; its partisans found themselves cut off; and Modernism 
that would have transformed Christianity was left to find 
a place among the ghosts of buried heresies. 


E. MAGUIRE. 








Che Primacy. 
I.—“THE PROMISE TO ST. PETER.” 


THE primacy of St. Peter is definitively taught in the first 
chapter of the Constitution, “‘ Pastor Aeternus”: “If any 
one shall say that Blessed Peter the Apostle was not con- 
stituted by Christ, our Lord, as chief of all the apostles and 
visible head of the whole church militant, or that he did not 
receive directly and immediately from the same Lord Jesus 
Christ a primacy of living and proper jurisdiction, but of 
honour only, let him be anathema.”’ Anglicans, on the other 
hand, have insisted that the Catholic church has fallen into 
error in this matter, because, as they allege, Christ’s words 
to Peter do not support any such doctrine, while in the New 
Testament outside the Gospels the idea is excluded, and in 
the writings of the fathers nothing like unanimity in its 
favour can be found. Let us examine the matter for 
ourselves. 

Catholics base their proof of the doctrine of the primacy 
on the words of promise addressed by Christ to St. Peter 
at Caesarea Philippi: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jonah, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My 
Father who is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven”’?* We learn from the context in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew that these words were spoken on the occasion 
of the confession of faith by Peter in the divinity of His 
Master. Christ, in acknowledging the faith of His apostle, 
promises him a certain position in His church. He uses, 
as is obvious, the language of metaphor, but no one will 
deny that metaphor may convey truth more clearly and more 
forcibly than any purely literal speech. We find in the pro- 
mise two main metaphors, the one of the rock, the other of 


1 Vide Gore, Cath. Claims, Chap. IV. 
2St. Matt. xvi, 17-19. 
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the keys. The English rendering of the Greek version, and, 
more particularly perhaps, of the original Aramaic used by 
Christ, fails to bring out with sufficient emphasis the fact that 
the person addressed as Peter, and the expression, this rock 
denote numerically the same thing. In the address to Peter, 
Christ said to him : Thou art Cepha and upon this Cepha— 
7.e€., upon you as Cepha—I will build My church. Similarly 
the Greek, as we have it, by the use of the demonstrative 
pronoun brings out the same exact idea. There can be no 
doubt then if we accept the text as it stands that Peter is 
addressed by Christ, and that, furthermore, he is directly 
promised that he will be the rock foundation and have the 
keys of the kingdom. 

If we assume that Christ was God, and that He knew 
full well in a short time He would found a new society, the 
destinies of which would be ruled by men from the very 
beginning of its existence, we have got to ask ourselves 
what this promise meant. We know from Matthew vii. 
that the rock foundation symbolized for Him permanency 
and strength in the superstructure. When, therefore, He 
makes Peter the rock, what does He wish us to understand ? 
First, that though He Himself may be the Architect and 
Master Builder Peter is the sure and indestructible founda- 
tion, and that as in that other house that fell not, though 
the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, the 
rock was the principle of strength. So, in the kingdom of 
God on earth, Peter was to be the principle of strength 
against the united powers of earth and hell. He was to be, 
as it were, the source of the unity to band together all the 
forces of the church, and to secure for them not merely unity, 
but invincibility. The promise of the keys signifies authority 
over the kingdom. The metaphor is from Isaias xxii. 20 
where Eliacim is appointed steward of the palace of the 
king.* Apart from Scripture entirely, throughoutthe entire 
East the keys symbolized power ; to give up the keys of the 
gates of a city meant to give up full power over the city. 
Eliacim was made supreme steward after his royal master, 
so here Peter is made supreme steward in God’s Kingdom, 
with rank second only to his divine Master. The power 
thus given will be exercised with the sanction of heaven, for, 


3 St. Jerome understands the office here promised to be that of high 
priest. 
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whatever he shall bind or loose on earth shall be bound or 
loosed in heaven likewise. Most likely the words, bind and 
loose, do but specify the power given in the promise of the 
keys ; at any rate they suggest that the power of Peter is 
to be judicial as well as legislative. Josephus in his work 
De Bello Judaico, I. 5, uses the very same expression to 
denote the royal power. 

Summing up, we must remember that the promise is 
made to Peter, and to Peter alone among the apostles. 
There is absolutely no proof for saying he received the 
promise of power not merely for himself but for his fellow 
apostles; and fair minded opponents have, of late, been 
willing to recognize that the words admit of this construction 
alone. The power of course has reference to an order that 
was primarily spiritual, and does not touch on matters that 
are purely civil, further it can be exercised only in the case 
of subjects of the church, and these we know are all baptized 
individuals. Further, Peter was not set up as a purely 
arbitrary head. Christ laid down various conditions and 
rules for the members of His church; in accordance with 
these Peter was to shape his rule. But within these limits, 
we may not, if we accept the text in Matthew xvi., put any 
restrictions on the power of Peter. He is the rock on which 
the whole church is set, he is the bearer of the keys of the 
church, and consequently guardian and supreme steward 
of all within. Finally he is given the universal power to 
bind and loose all things that concern the church and its 
members. 

The interpretation of the text outlined above is the 
Catholic and traditional one. No doubt from the time of 
St. Hilary there was another current—namely, that Peter’s 
act of faith was the rock—but the one we have given is 
found in Origen, Tertullian and Cyprian, as well as side by 
side with the other in many of the later fathers who do not 
regard them as mutually exclusive views. In recent years 
there is a growing disposition among writers outside the 
church, to admit the Catholic interpretation as the fairest, 
if the words as read are genuine. I think it is well to 
emphasize this fact, because no matter how well intentioned 
an apologist may be, he is reasonably open to the charge of 
prejudice, even if unconscious, when he comes to defend a 
principle that is fundamental. None the less, if we do find 
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his views borne out by men whose prejudices tend the other 
way, we have a reasonable guarantee of the truth of his 
position. This is what we find when we examine modern 
German and French liberal Protestant authorities, in regard 
to the interpretation of this text. 

We may delay a little to hear their evidence; and for 
brevity, we shall call merely a few recognized scholars as 
witnesses. Thus Holtzmann ‘ says: ‘‘ The preceding text 
became an occasion not only for the Roman idea of primacy, 
but also for the.insertion of the church in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is then in every way a source of dogma for the Catholic 
Church, which in this text proclaims herself in her first 
embryonic stage.”” In a note on the passage he adds: “If 
xvi. 18 were a historical word of Jesus then since without 
question the text applies to the person of Peter, not to his 
profession of faith, nor to any other abstract idea, the 
Catholic interpretation would have at least the advantage. 
And when the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are given to 
Peter in xvi. 19 before they are given to the community in 
xviii. 18 that interpretation has a double advantage. It is 
thrice right if the identity of the Kingdom of Heaven with 
the church shown by xvi. 18-19 expresses the mind of Jesus, 
for such is the regular interpretation of Catholics.” 

Pfliederer,® perhaps a better known Rationalistic scholar, 
says: ‘‘ In spite of all Protestant attempts at weakening it, 
it cannot be disputed that this text contains the solemn 
proclamation of the primacy of Peter. He is declared the 
foundation of the church, the possessor of the keys—that is, 
the housemaster of this kingdom of God, and the sovereign 
law-giver whose decrees about forbidden or allowed [this is 
what binding and loosing means] has the authority of 
divinely sanctioned laws. And even if that which is here 
promised to Peter cannot certainly be applied immediately 
to Peter’s Roman successors, still it cannot be denied that 
these words already contain the root idea, on which the 
Catholic ecclesiastical system is logically built.” Similarly 
among French Rationalists, Guignebert ° writes: ‘“‘ Let us 
now notice only the Catholic interpretation as far as it 


4 Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der Neutestam., I, 212. 
5 OQ. Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, seine Schriften u. Lehren, 1, 582. 
6C. Guignebert, Manuel d’histoire ancienne du christianisme, 1 
226-227. 
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asserts the church and the primacy of Peter. If the text 
is genuine, no doubt is possible.” These men do but echo 
the sentiments of their school, which is bitterly opposed to 
the Papacy, but manages to appear consistent by maintain- 
ing that the text is a purely Roman interpolation. One of 
their number dates the interpolation from about 181 to 200 
A.D. Unfortunately for him the opposing evidence’ is 
sound, and it can be shown that the text existed at least as 
early as 160 A.D*® Others says that the text is the outcome 
of the Petrine and Judaizing element in the early church as 
opposed to the Pauline, and date it from about 100 A.D. 


7 Origen accepted the text, and commented on it in its entirety in 
his work on St. Matthew. There is no need to examine the later evi- 
dence, since Origen affords a guarantee, by reading it without any 
hesitation, that it was the accepted text of the time, and, further, that 
there was no doubt in his day about its genuineness. 

Justin Martyr evidently knew the text, for he gives us part of its 
substance. In his Dialogue with Trypho, c. 106, he writes: ‘‘ When 
it is said that He changed the name of one of the apostles to Peter, and 
when it is written in the memoirs.’’ 

Tertullian, in his De Prescrip., XXII., admits the text, although it 
created trouble for him as a Montanist on account of the commission in 
it to Peter to forgive sin. 

The author of the Epistle of Clement to James writes: ‘‘ Simon, on 
account of the truth of his faith, has been constituted foundation of 
the church, for that Jesus, from whose mouth no lie can come, changed 
his name to Peter.’’ This shows acquaintance with text. Hippolytus of 
Rome seems to have known the text; and in his De Sancta Theophania 
says: ‘‘ By this same spirit he has been made the rock of the church.” 
In the De Aleatoribus (c. 1), according to Harnack, the earliest Roman 
document in support of text, written a little before 200 A.D., we find a 
clear reference to the ‘‘ Originem authentici apostolatus super quem 
Christus fundavit ecclesiam . . . accepta simul potestate ligandi 
et cum ratione peccata dimittendi.”’ 

We find the text in its entirety also as early as 170, at least in the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, and further, it is found in the Syriac version of 
the same work. 

This, then, is the evidence that seems to me to remove any real 
doubt about the authenticity of this passage. Dr. Michiels, in his work, 
De Origine Episcoporum, gives a more detailed examination of the 
evidence, and proves the Catholic case for the text. His conclusion is 
worth quoting: ‘‘ La critique littéraire établit que Justin, Irénée, les 
anciennes versions syriaque et latine, Clement d’Alexandrie, Tertullien, 
les Clémentines, et le de Aleatoribus ont admis sans aucune hesitation 
le passage Mt. xvi, 17-19 dans son entier. II est certain que ce texte 
canonique a toujours fait partie du corps de nos Evangiles. Ce ne sont 
pas des raisons objectives, mais les préjugés de la critique de tendance 
qui ont inspiré les doutes modernes.’’—Michiels, De. Orig. Epis., 33-34 
8 Cf. Text in the Diatessaron. , 
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Now the Jewish Church remained up to 125 A.D. at least ; 
hence they have got to explain why the Judaizers would 
pass over Jerusalem for Rome, and James for Peter. This, 
however, does not so much concern us at present; the 
meaning those men give to the text is the important thing 
when our controversy is with a man like Dr. Gore.’ 


IIl.—THE FULFILMENT OF THE PROMISE. 


We read in John xxi. 14-17: ‘“‘ This is now the third 
time that Jesus was manifested to His disciples after He was 
risen from the dead. When therefore they had dined, Jesus 
said to Simon Peter, Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more 
than these? He saith to Him, Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that Ilove Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs." He 
saith to him again: Simon, son of John, lovestthou Me? He 
saith to Him: Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that [love Thee. He 
saith to him: Feed My lambs." He saith to him the third 
time: Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? Peter was 
grieved because He had said to him the third time lovest 
thou Me? and he said to him : Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that [love Thee. He said to him: Feed My 
sheep.”’™ Here, it is said, is recorded the conferring of the 
primacy which was promised at Caesarea Philippi. Before 
commenting on the passage it is well to call attention to the 
fact that the Greek and Vulgate rendering differ slightly— 
the English translation is based on the Vulgate, the Greek 
| have given in a footnote. The discrepancy is, however, 
of no great importance, the texts are substantially the same. 
In them again we find the language of metaphor. The 
terms “sheep”’ and “lambs” are quite common in the 
Psalms, as well asin the New Testament, to denote the people 
of God’s choice, somewhat after the manner of our English 
word the ‘“‘ faithful.”’ Christ emphasizes the commission 
by repeating it three times. He draws an obvious distinc- 
tion between the sheep, the portion of the flock that can to 
some extent provide for themselves, and the lambs, the 
portion that must depend for sustenance on the sheep. 
Usually the words areinterpreted to signify the pastors by the 
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term “ sheep,” the faithful generally by *‘ lambs.” If it be 
said such an interpretation is purely arbitrary, we may reply 
that the words give Peter immediate charge over the whole 
flock of Christ. He is singled out among his brethren, asked 
for a testimony of his personal love for his Master, and then 
given individual charge to feed the flock. The word 
** roinawe”’ tells us the nature of the charge We find it 
of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament, meaning 
primarily to feed, but, when applied to men, always to rule, 
whether the reference was to the rule of God Himself or to 
the rule of the Earthly King Nor is this use of the word 
confined to the Old Testament. It is as frequent in classical 
Greek in the same sense. To this, therefore, we may appeal to 
determine the position of Peter. It clearly shows that Christ 
made him ruler of the entire flock, that to him immediately 
and directly every power over the whole flock was given. 
Nowhere do we find evidence of such power being given to 
any other apostle, and hence we must conclude that Peter 
was sole supreme ruler. It is this power, and this commis- 
sion, Catholics have in mind, when they speak of him as 
primate by right divine. It has been said, I know, that 
Christ by using these words merely gave back to Peter his 
lost apostleship, and the testimony of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
has been cited in support. We are bound, of course, to 
respect the views of a man like St. Cyril, but it is well to 
remember that we shall search in vain the writings of the 
early fathers for any confirmation of his view, apart from 
some doubtful assistance in the writings of St. Chrysostom. 
More than this, the opinion of St. Cyril is not only singular, 
it is false. In the interval between the resurrection and the 
morning on which occurred the incident in St. John that we 
are discussing, Christ said to some of the disciples, among 
whom was Peter: “* As the Father hath sent Me I also send 
you. . . Receive ye the Holy Ghost whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven, whose sins you shall retain they 
are retained.” There is absolutely no proof for saying that 
Peter ever forfeited his apostleship, even if it could be 
proved that the words of Christ would go to show he was 
re-established in his old position, and hence the justification 
for saying the view of St. Cyril is false. 


12 John xxi, 20. 
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IIl.—AFTER THE ASCENSION. 


Before proceeding to examine the history of the infant 
church, it is well for us to clear our minds of modern preju- 
dice. We must remember that the church is a sort of organ- 
ism, and has had its embryonic stage. We have proved that 
Peter was primate by right divine; we must now examine 
how far the evidence shows him to have exercised his supreme 
power. That he did act as leader, no one who reads the 
Acts of the Apostles can deny. He is the proposer of the 
motion that a “* witness ’’ should be selected to fill the place 
left vacant by Judas. On Pentecost day he formally opens 
the Christian Church and receives numerous converts to the 
faith."* He performs the first public miracle when at the 
Beautiful Gate he says to the beggarman : “ Silver and gold 
have I none, but what I have, that I give thee. In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, walk.” Before the rulers and elders 
he pleads the cause of his brethren, and insists on their right 
to teach what they have heard and seen. He acts as judge 
in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, and deals with Simon 
in Samaria. To him is communicated the divine command 
to receive Cornelius into the church, and thus proclaim 
salvation through Christ for Gentile and Jew equally. To 
him Paul goes on a visit before he starts his mission, and 
spends fifteen days conferring with him. In the entire New 
Testament his name gets the place of honour everywhere 
except in Gal. ii. 9. In this one instance the manuscript 
evidence is questioned, and a different order given by many 
of the early fathers. We may, however, accept the reading 
as it stands, and reasonably say that Paul is setting down the 
order of sequence. One thing at any rate is certain, this 
solitary instance affords no safe ground for departing 
from the evidence in the other texts. At the Council of 
Jerusalem it is Peter who lays down the dogma, though 
apparently James presides, and sends forth the decree in 
the name of the apostles and elder brethren. After this 
event we find very little recorded concerning any of the 
apostles except Paul. It remains for us to sum up the 
evidence. Protestants contend that in the first place Peter 
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was not primate, and in the second place that the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the attitude of Paul, as well as the general 
independence of the entire apostolic body, exclude all notion 
of the primacy. We can have no sympathy with the first 
part, if Matthew’s sixteenth chapter is authentic. With 
regard to the evidence for the second part, I fear they forget 
that each of the apostles was an infallible teacher and was 
possessed, even in the opinion of many who insist most 
fully on Peter’s primacy, of universal jurisdiction. In such 
circumstances the exercise of the primacy was rarely called 
for, and we may take it there was no wish on the part of its 
holder to make any unnecessary display of his power. It 
has been objected by almost every Protestant writer that 
there is no evidence of a primacy even in abeyance ; it is 
said Paul knows nothing of it. But are we not told that 
when Paul was driven out of Damascus ” he put himself 
immediately into communication with Peter? The Greek 
word used is “‘icropica’’?® which even Dr. Lightfoot 
admits is ‘‘somewhat emphatic.” When Paul boasts” 
‘* I withstood him to the face ”’ does he not seem like a man 
who felt he had done something more than approach one 
who was but his equal, and is it not strange that Barnabas, 
Paul’s own disciple, follows the example of Peter and that 
Paul should use the word “‘ dvayxéfes” of the effect on 
his own Gentile converts ? Paul, no doubt, was the apostle 
of the Gentiles by special divine commission, but he can 
scarcely have been unaware that, even before his apostolate 
began, Peter had been chosen by heaven to open the door 
to the Gentiles. Nor was it by mere chance that, while he 
referred to Peter as the “ apostle of the circumcision,” he 
referred to Christ, in Romans,” as the “‘ minister of the 
circumcision.” And as Christ was in Paul’s estimation Lord 
of the whole world, though thus specially titled, may not 
Peter too have had the supreme jurisdiction, though in a 
special manner apostle of the circumcision? The presi- 
dency of James at the Council of Jerusalem is another stock 
objection. It is well to say at once that Catholic writers 
have strenuously asserted from the very beginning that Peter 


17 Acts ix, 28. 
18 Gal. i, 18. 
19 Gal. ii, 11. 
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occupied a more prominent position at the council than 
James, and this opinion is shared by certain Protestant 
scholars.** No one denies that Peter laid down the dogma, 
or that he received the submission of the entire assembly. 
James uses a strong word, but his judgment is the one 
already given, with certain disciplinary decrees that were 
at most intended to placate the neighbouring Jews. He 
was in his own see, in his own church, as far as one can 
speak of a church in those days, and his views must have 
been awaited with interest by those Hebrews who could 
not respect his orthodoxy and who were in a special way 
his own peculiar charge. The argument from silence in 
Mark and Luke is to my mind more formidable. These 
Evangelists, one, the disciple of Peter, and the other, disciple 
of Paul, mention nothing of the promise of the primacy, and 
this is all the more peculiar since Mark parallels a portion 
of Matthew down to the confession of faith by Peter, and 
then breaks off at the really important point. The difficulty 
of course is but one of a series, and before basing any 
argument on it, it is well for us to remember that if we had 
Mark and Luke alone, we should find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove from Scripture that, apart from 
Baptism, the Church received a special power of forgiving sin. 
The argument from silence is generally precarious ; it is 
fallacious when the silence affects only a few of the sources, 
and those too which give only a fragmentary account of the 
sayings and doings of Christ. Protestants act in vain in 
denying the primacy conferred on Peter. Their position 
would be much nearer the truth if they maintained that 
neither Peter himself nor the early teachers understood all 
the implications of the truth of the primacy announced to 
them. Newman could write: ‘“‘ The regalia Petri might 
sleep, as the power of a chancellor has slept; not as an 
obsolete, for they never had been carried into effect, but as a 
mysterious privilege which was not understood; as an 
unfulfilled prophecy. For St. Ignatius to speak of Popes, 
when it was a matter of bishops, would have been like 
sending an army to arrest a housebreaker.’”*’ Later on in 
the same connection he says that such prophecies are “‘ to 


*1 Cf. Dean Alford, on Acts xv, 7; and Dr. Hort, Jud. Christian 
79-80. 


*2 Development of Doctrine, ch. iv, sect. 3. 
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be interpreted by the event.’”’ Did Adam, for example, see 
all the riches of truth implied in the prophecy called the 
Proto-evangelium ? Did, in later days, Jacob and Daniel 
and their contemporaries see all the implications involved 
in the prophecies received by them? In our own days the 
Pope and bishops hold and transmit the precious deposit of 
faith. But do they and their spiritual children even now 
realize all the future glorious developments of that Truth 
which, like the radiance from a prism, can show an almost 
infinite variety of aspects? The Vatican Council prays for 
a great progress in the understanding of all concerning 
the faith. Could Peter or Paul or the early Popes answer 
right off, without careful reflection and consultation, that 
the Pope’s power extends so far that he can define “‘ dog- 
matic facts ?” 


IV.—‘*‘ THE FATHERS.” 


It remains to summarize briefly the evidence of the 
Fathers on the special position of Peter amongst the other 
apostles.” We have satisfied ourselves, I think, that the 
** Rock ”’ in Matt. xvi. 16 refers to no mere abstraction, 
but in the fullest sense to the person of Peter; about the 
permanence of the prerogatives connoted by that term we 
shall inquire later. In the paragraphs that immediately 
follow I intend to let the early writers speak for themselves 
about the leader of the apostolic band. Passing over a 
few indirect references in the earlier second century writers, 
I come to Tertullian.“ He writes: “‘ For if thou thinkest 
heaven is still closed, remember that the Lord left the keys 
thereof to Peter and through him to the church.”* Origen 
says: ‘* What in a previous passage was granted to Peter 
alone seems here” to be shown to be granted to all who have 
addressed three admonitions to all sinners, in order that if 
they be not listened to, they may bind on earth the person 
condemned to be as an heathen, and a publican, since such 
a one is bound in heaven. But as it was fit, even though 
something in common was spoken of Peter and of those who 


23 Cf. Gore, Cath. Claims, 85. 
24°C, 195 A.D. 
25 Scor. n. x. 
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should thrice admonish the brethren, that Peter should have 
something peculiar above those who should thrice admonish, 
this was previously ordained separately respecting Peter ; 
thus, ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ before (it was said) ‘and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth’ and what follows ; and truly if we sedulously 
attend to the evangelical writings even in them we may discover— 
with regard even to those things which seem to be common to 
Peter and to those who have thrice admonished the brethren— 
much difference and pre-eminence in the words spoken to Peter 
beyond those spoken in the second place” (rapa tovs 
devrépous).” Again he says,* ‘‘ Peter upon whom is built 
Christ’s church against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail ; ’ and in another place, ‘‘ When the chief authority 
as regards the feeding of the sheep was delivered to Peter 
and upon him as upon the earth the church was founded.” * 
Firmilian (c. 231) in an outburst against Pope Stephen 
writes: ‘‘ And here in this matter I am justly indignant 
at the so open and manifest folly of Stephen that he who 
so prides himself on the place of his episcopate and contends 
that he holds the succession of Peter, upon whom the founda- 
tions of the church were laid,introduces many other rocks 
and sets up the new buildings of many churches while by his 
authority he proclaims that there is baptism amongst them 
Stephen who proclaims that he occupies by succes- 

sion the chair of Peter is moved with no kind of zeal against 
heretics.” *° Next in order comes Cyprian (c. 246.) 
Insistence on unity is his strong point, but he looks to Peter 
as the source of that unity. He writes: ‘* There is one 
baptism, and one Holy Ghost and one church founded by 
Christ our Lord upon Peter from a principle and basis of 
unity ;’* again : “‘ For first to Peter upon whom He built 
thechurch, and from whom He appointed and showed that 
unity should spring the Lord gave this power.” * In his 
work, De Unitate, we find the following passage :—‘‘ The 
Lord said to Peter I say unto thee that thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build My church, &c. 

27 Cf. 1. T. iii in Matt. Tom. xiii, n. 31. 

28 T. iv, in Joan. 

29 T. iv, c. 5 Ep. ad Rom. 

30 Inter. Ep. St. Cy., Ep. lxxv. 

31 Ep. lxx, ad Januar. 
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Upon that one Peter He builds His church and to him He 
assigns His sheep to be fed. And although to all the 
apostles after his resurrection He gives an equal power and 
says: As My Father hath sent Me even so I send you, &c., 
yet, in order to manifest unity, He has by his own authority 
so placed the origin of that same unity as that it begins from 
one. Certainly the other apostles also were what Peter 
was, endowed with an equal fellowship both of honour and 
power, but the commencement proceeds from unity and the 
primacy is given to Peter that the church may be set forth as 
one and the chair as one. He who holds not this unity of 
the church, does he think that he holds the faith? He who 
strives against and resists the church, he who abandons the 
chair of Peter upon whom the church was founded, does he feel 
confident that he is in the Church ?””*” Elsewhere, ‘*‘ God 
is one, and Christ is one, and the church is one and the chair 
one, founded by the Lord’s word upon a rock, another 
altar and a new priesthood besides the one altar and the 
one priesthood cannot be set up.” Eusebius speaks of 
him as the “ Kopugatos 3% tay anrécto\wy”’ 3 St. James of 
Nuibis calls him the ‘‘ caput discipulorun ”’ ; while for St. 
Hilary of Poictiers he is the “ princeps apostolatus,” ” and 
for St. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 313) he is the ‘* xopygaudraros 
kal mpwrorrdrns” *—ie., the chief and premier of the 
apostles. St. Optalus, in his tract De Schism. Donat. writes: 
“* Blessed Peter, to whom after his denial it were enough if 
he obtained pardon merited both to be preferred before all the 
apostles, and he alone received of the kingdom of heaven the 
keys to be communicated to the others.” St. Gregory of Nyssa 
and his namesake of Nazianzus join their voices ; according 
to the former, ‘‘ through Peter ”’ Christ “* gave to the Bishops 
the keys of the heavenly honours,’ while the latter asks : 
“* Seest thou that of the disciples of Christ, all of whom were 
great and deserving of the choice, one is called a rock and is 
the best beloved and reposes on the breast of Jesus ” ?” and 
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elsewhere he is likened to that other leader Moses“ ; while 
Basil looks on him as having received a greater testimony 
and blessing than the rest.” St. Jerome says that for this 
reason one is chosen out of the twelve that a head being 
appointed the occasion of schism might be removed.” We 
may conclude with St. Chrysostom who continually refers to 
him as the ‘‘Coryphaeus.”” He contrasts him with Jeremiah 
who merely got a single nation while the apostle got the 
whole world,* and with James who merely got Jerusalem, 
while he got the whole world.“ Further, he has no doubt 
that Peter might have filled directly without consulting 
anybody the vacancy in the apostolic college. 

We have cited sufficient patristic evidence to show that 
the early fathers regarded Peter’s leadership as something 
real. Few of them perhaps, if any, could say exactly in 
what it consisted, or how far it gave him power over his 
fellow apostles. Cyprian, I think, helps us to understand 
the state of the case in his day, he recognized the need of 
unity as clearly as any of his contemporaries, and regarded 
Peter as centre of unity in the apostolic college, just as 
Rome was in his own day, yet he refused to acknowledge 
the right of the Pope to interfere in a matter that was really 
fundamental, from which action it seems to follow that his 
notions even of Peter’s power must have been vague. Still 
it cannot be denied that these early writers knew that Peter 
had got charge of the flock, that he had to account for the 
entire church. Their idea was that his position was more 
than nominal, that it carried real responsibility and conse- 
quently real authority. Dr. Gore may maintain that such 
evidence as they afford is not compelling; at least if seems 
to me to be much stronger than any that can be cited for 
the majority of the articles in the creed to which he 
subscribes. 


M. J. Daty 


41 Hom. xxvi, Ascet. De Patient, n. 3. 
42 Prodem, de Jud. Dei, No. 7. 

43 Hom. in Matt. vii, 57. 

44 Hom. in Joan, lxxxviii, n. 6. 
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O’Connell, Archbishop Murray, and the Board of Charitable Bequests. 
An all but forgotten incident in the ecclesiastical history of Dublin 
in the 19th century. By the Most Rev. Wituiam J. Watsn, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Browne & Nolan, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
Waterford. 1916. Pp. x+144+447.* 


EvEN in his coolest moments, the ordinary man is inclined to overrate 
his own little contributions to the scheme of human progress. And the 
atmosphere of controversy intensifies the inclination. The enthusiasm 
of the moment blinds him to the true perspective, invests events with 
an importance they do not really possess, and leads him to a partial 
estimate of the actions and motives of those with whom he comes into 
conflict. Antidotes are useful, and history supplies them in abundance : 
it restores a sense of proportion by exhibiting in their true light con- 
troversies that once loomed large in the eyes of many but have 
since dwindled into comparative insignificance. And so, if only by 
way of a corrective and a lesson, it is well to be reminded, as we are 
by His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, of facts which, almost within 
our own time, seemed to some to threaten a religious crisis in Ireland, 
but which time has robbed of their sting and consigned to the Limbo 
of ‘‘ all but forgotten ’’ incidents. 

The events recorded occurred in 1844-45, but the causes that led to 
them extended much further back. As early as 1763 an Act was passed 
by the Irish Parliament ‘‘ for the better Discovery of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests,’’ and was administered without much consideration 
for Catholic ideals. Some improvement was effected by the appoint- 
ment of a new Board of Commissioners in 1800 with somewhat 
different powers. But, inasmuch as its members were almost ex- 
clusively Protestant and were empowered to refuse sanction to the 
donors’ wish whenever such sanction would be ‘‘ inexpedient,’’ we need 
not be surprised that in 1840 the Irish Catholic Bishops petitioned the 
Chief Secretary for a change. Shortly afterwards O’Connell introduced 
a Bill that would satisfy Catholic demands, but, as might be expected, 
it was never passed. The Government, however, took the matter in 
hand, and set up, as from the 1st January, 1845, the ‘‘ Board «f 
Charitable Bequests ’’ as we know it now—a Board that, in the inter- 
vening seventy years, has done immense service in the cause of charity 
and has worked, all the time, with the slightest possible amount cf 
friction. The step marked a distinét advance in the direction of 
Catholic liberty: and to most of our generation, acquainted only with 
subsequent developments, it must come as a surprise that the Govern 
ment Bill, when first introduced, was received all over the country with 
a chorus of execration. 

But so it was. The five Catholics—among them, Archbishop 
Murray—who accepted seats on the Board were made the objects of 
abuse and bitter invective. Archbishop MacHale was the leading 
opponent of the measure among the clergy, and the laymen were headed 
by O'Connell. The latter, in the course of two legal ‘‘ opinions,’’ gave 
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it as his decided conviction that the Bill endangered Catholic liberty, 
encroached on the canonical rights of individual bishops, and would 
involve the Catholic members of the Board in the wholesale robbery 
of the Religious Orders. Meetings were held all over the country, but 
especially in Dublin, and the Bill denounced in the strongest language : 
printed protests signed by bishops and clergy were distributed every- 
where: a Roman Rescript condemning the measure was daily expected, 
and a lay delegation to Rome was planned: and all the time the public 
press rang with vehement denuntiations of the Bishops who had joined 
the Board—one “‘ Irish Catholic ’’ reminding them that they had not 
been appointed bishops to betray the faith, and that, if they persevered 
in their course, he and men like him were ready to ‘‘ unsheathe the 
sword and fling the scabbard to the winds ’’! 

But O’Connell and his friends were wrong—wrong in the interpre- 
tation of the clauses of the Act, wrong in their forecast of the probable 
results. Equally, on these matters, Dr. Murray and his friends were 
right. All this is established by His Grace beyond the possibility 
of doubt. He gives a full account, copiously annotated, of the succes- 
sive stages of the controversy, and explains and solves in a very satis- 
factory manner the legal problems it involved. He has vindicated 
the memory of an illustrious predecessor, and drowned the last echo 
of an old-time calumny. And, speaking as one who has for close on a 
quarter of a century been a member of the once maligned Board, he 
assures us that in all that time there has been no trace of the dangerous 
results once so confidently predicted, no single case, in fact, in which 
Catholic charities were treated otherwise than they would have been 
had they lain exclusively in Catholic hands. 

But though O’Connell and his friends were wrong, it is, we may be sure, 
no part of His Grace’s purpose to suggest that they were utterly without 
justification, or that their mistake in this particular matter should affect 
to any serious extent the gratitude we owe them for their magnificent 
achievements for national ideals and Catholic liberty. They lived at a 
time when England had only just been half-converted from her age-long 
course of legislative savagery: was it any wonder that they feared the 
serpent till they were quite fully satisfied that its fangs were drawn? 
The interpretation of the law was not an easy matter. Not to speak of 
other bishops, and of innumerable clerics and laymen of the highest 
intelligence, two future Archbishops of Dublin and Cardinals of the 
Irish Church took the same view as O’Connell—Father M‘Cabe made 
his public protest in Clontarf, and Dr. Cullen wrote from Rome denounc- 
ing the measure and giving hope of an early Papal condemnation. If 
mistakes on Catholic policy were made at the very door of the Vatican, 
were similar mistakes in Dublin not quite intelligible? Pessimistic 
views on future development were not without warrant. Could 
O’Connell have foreseen that, seventy years later, the Emancipation 
Act, so often mentioned in the controversy, would brand our Religious 
as outlaws—could he have known that in 1861, in defiance of professed 
anxiety for religious equality, a permanent Protestant majority among 
the appointed members of this very Board would be secured by a cunning 
stroke of legislative jugglery—would he have been much shaken in his 
belief that, wherever anti-Catholic action was possible, that action would 
certainly be taken? The Board has worked well in practice, but the 
result is due more to the broad-minded tolerance of individuals than to 
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any imperative necessity of legislative principle. If O’Connell misjudged 
the situation, we may in all charity say of him as he did himself of Dr. 
Murray : ‘‘ He may [have been] mistaken in his views, for there are none 
of us infallible.” Where we owe so much we may forgive a little. It is to 
him and his friends that we of a milder generation are indebted for the 
power of making an effective protest in favour of even the elementary 
principle of justice. Their slight mistakes will be forgotten when the 
memory of their glorious work for Ireland and the Catholic faith is still 
held in benediction. 
M. J. O’DonneE.u. 


The Science of Ethics. Vol. Il. Special Ethics. By Rev. Micnarn 
Cronin, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ethics and Politics, University 
College, Dublin, National University of Ireland. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son., Ltd. 1917. Pp. xii+691. Price 15s. nett. 


Like the book just reviewed, this also is the work of a distinguished 
Dublin ecclesiastic. It is worthy of his city and diocese, and is a 
credit to the University that numbers him among its professors. Ina 
previous volume he dealt with the general principles of Ethics: here 
he applies them to individual problems, and finds himself in closer 
touch with the concrete facts of life. The position causes him no dis- 
comfort. On every problem he has his own definite, clear-cut views: 
and, with a refreshing contempt for absurdities, he brushes aside the 
fantastic theories that—merely because they are associated with some 
honoured name—the ordinary manual-compilers still inflict on a long- 
suffering public. His language is always clear and intelligible, and 
frequently rises to a high standard of literary excellence. 

The subjects discussed are of great importance and of world-wide 
interest. It is impossible to take up a current magazine with any 
claim to importance that does not assign one or more of them a pro- 
minent place. Of books, too, on these matters there is no end. But, 
unfortunately, most of them have been written by men who, if not 
bitterly opposed to Catholic principles of belief and practice, have at 
all events viewed the world from a standpoint that no Catholic can fully 
sanction. For English-speaking readers who want a connected treat- 
ment of the whole province of special Ethics from the Catholic view- 
point, Dr. Cronin’s book may claim to be a pioneer, and is certainly 
without a rival. It is one in which Catholics all the world over, but 
especially his countrymen in Ireland, can feel a legitimate pride and 
satisfaction. 

The student of Ethics will know at once what the author’s programme 
comprises. But for the general reader, it may be well to state that, 
of its nineteen chapters, the first is concerned with Natural Religion 
and the errors regarding it; the second with man’s duties to himself 
(care of his own life, temperance, &c.); the third with his duties towards 
others (justice, respect for their lives, honour and reputation, &c.); the 
fourth with private ownership and Communism; the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth with the history, principles, and fatal defects of Socialism: 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh with contracts (the general principles, 
particular species, the wage-contract and strikes): the twelfth with resti- 
tution: the thirteenth and fourteenth with marriage (its purpose and 
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necessity, the natural impediments, the various abuses, and faulty 
theories regarding its early history and present-day requirements): the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth with the State (its essence, origin 
and purpose: the grounds and attributes of its authority, and rebellion 
against it: its forms—unitary and federal, monarchy, aristocracy, de- 
mocracy,—and the question of the referendum): the etghteenth with 
the functions of sovereignty (including a discussion on the party 
system, the dual-party and the dual-chamber systems, parliamentary 
and cabinet government, the duties of judges, advocates and juries) : 
and the nineteenth with the nature and contents of International Law 
and with the kindred questions of treaties and war. In connection with 
the last, it may be mentioned, the author keeps the present situation 
before his readers and gives his views on combatants and non-com- 
batants, reprisals, air-raids, the sinking of merchant-ships, and a number 
of other matters with which the sad experience of the last three years 
has made us only too familiar. 

On such a wide array of subjects it would manifestly be impossible 
for us to give the reader anything approaching a résumé of Dr. Cronin’s 
views. For years to come they will, we are sure, furnish a basis for 
particular discussions and special articles: they cannot be dealt with in a 
single review. But, by way of a sample, we may take his chapters on 
Socialism. The system has been before the world a long time now, and is 
one of the most important subjects of the moment. Before the war, it was 
the theme of general discussion: and we need no prophet to tell us 
that, when the battle flags are furled and the heroes of the front come 
back to other conflicts, it will furnish the principles on which many 
a labour-leader will appeal to the world against what he considers the 
intolerable conditions of modern life. The facts and principles adduced 
by Dr. Cronin will then be a useful asset to the leading men on both 
sides—suggesting to the one the necessity for wide and even generous 
concessions, to the other the advisability of not overstepping the claims 
that history sanctions and reason and motality approve. He discusses 
and refutes the theory of primitive Communism, establishes the neces- 
sity of private ownership, traces the history of Socialism through its 
theoretical stages in the hands of men like Plato, Campanella, 
Harrington or Sir Thomas More down to its more practical treatment by 
others like Babeuf, Godwin, St. Simon, Fourier, Owen, Cabet, Blanc 
and Rodbertus, and finally in its ‘‘ scientific ’’ exposition by Karl Marx, 
Schaeffle, Kautsky, Guesde, Hyndman and Bernstein—culminating, 
on the extreme wing, in Syndicalism, the latest development of all. 
Its basic principles are considered—the surplus value of labour, the 
supposed law of concentration of capital, the alleged recurrence of 
crises, the ‘‘ iron-law ’’ of wages, the abuses of the capitalist system, 
and the materialistic view of history. The limits of lawful nationaliza- 
tion are described, and special attention is given to the nationalization 
of the land, of coal-mines and of the unearned increment in building- 
sites. On incomes under Socialism we are accustomed to vague state- 
ments from the protagonists on both sides—some, without offering 
reasons that the ordinary man can grasp, predicting a millenium; others, 
again without definite statistics, foreshadowing the gloomiest develop- 
ments. Dr. Cronin agrees with the latter, but he bases his conclusions, 
as they mostly do not, on the sound foundation of solid scientific fact. 
Taking an average country and an average year—England in 1904-5— 
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he gives the national income (about 1750 millions) and the amount per 
family. Then, in an elaborate calculation (pp. 227-252), he makes 
allowance for the deductions that all admit would be necessary if capital 
were nationalized, glances in a passing way at the new influences, 
notably the lessening of incentives to work, that would operate in a 
Socialist regime, and finally comes to the conclusion—always, be it re- 
membered, on a strict basis of pounds, shillings, and pence—that, while 
the incompetents and casuals might possibly improve their situation to a 
very slight extent, the loss to every other class in the community would, 
beyond all doubt, be enormous. We should have handed over to State 
officials our liberty, power, dignity, everything that makes life worth 
living. And for what? Just for the honour and pleasure of spending 
and ending our days in a glorified workhouse. 

Our admiration for Dr. Cronin’s work does not imply a belief that 
there are no sections of it with which a considerable number of readers, 
of Catholic readers even, will feel themselves out of sympathy. Of 
course, there are—several of them. If Dr. Cronin had aimed at securing 
the assent of all, he might perhaps have succeeded in avoiding trouble, 
but he certainly would have produced a most lifeless, colourless, insipid 
book. And, having once decided to commit himself to a definite view 
on each and all of a thousand debatable questions, it would be only by 
a miracle that he could always select the exact truth, neither more nor 
less. His critics will, we are sure, have quite an amount to say about 
several views he has expressed. But he has always this consolation: if 
they write a book like his, he will have quite as much to say about 
them: and, if he has made mistakes, the old statement still holds true— 
a man that never makes a mistake never makes anything. We can only 
indicate a few of the probable themes of controversy. On his general policy 
many will remark that he hardly ever mentions Ireland, even when 
the country would seem to have a special claim: that, for instance, 
when he speaks of the land troubles, he says nothing of the morality 
of a weapon that, though now fairly internationalized in name and fact, 
was once peculiarly Irish—viz., Boycotting. In connexion with strikes, 
they will complain that his definition and treatment of the sympathetic 
strike is imperfect and one-sided, and loads the scale against the workman. 
Again, when he recommends the appointment of Arbitration Boards 
with compulsory powers in dealing with strikes, they will reply that the 
suggestion would be very wise if the Board were impartial, but that 
the history of the labour movement in these countries has not given 
good grounds for public confidence: they will support, instead, a modi- 
fication of the Canadian law which provides for compulsory arbitration 
and voluntary compliance with the decision, and will point out that it 
prevents undue State influence, enables the public to get acquainted 
with the merits of the dispute and to bring intelligent pressure to bear 
on the parties concerned, and secures impartiality by holding out the 
possibility of a resort to the extreme method. In the discussion on the 
mutual relations of invading and invaded nations, they will be inclined 
to regret that, on doubtful points, his logic is always on the side of the 
big battalions. When he goes to the Continent for bellicose philosophers 
(p. 674), they will suggest that he could have found them nearer home. 
When he writes as if there were a malice in air-raids not found in 
raids of other descriptions, they will ask whether there is such a differ- 
ence between bombardment from the air and bombardment from the 
land or sea: from the point of view of morality, or of inconvenience to 
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the attacked, does it matter so much after all whether the bombs drop 
in a straight line perpendicularly or are shot in a parabola from a point 
on the same horizontal plane? Or, on poimts of more technical detail, 
they will feel surprise that, in connexion with the unwritten English 
Constitution, so much stress is laid (pp. 596-7) on a royal Veto that has 
never once been exercised in two hundred years: or they will enquire 
whether there is not a double error in the statement (p. 610) that 
** England [has rendered] opposition in the Upper House impossible 
after a measure has passed the Lower House in three different sessions 
within the life-time of a single parliament.’ 

These are only specimens. Others will be discovered by the reader. 
But we should like to make two remarks in their regard. First, most 
of the sections to which exception may be taken deal with debatable 
matters on which we see no possible prospect of general agreement: 
Dr. Cronin holds his own views and defends them ably, and no one, 
we are sure, will be more delighted than he if his critics can help towards 
a surer solution. Secondly, even if some of his opinions should 
ultimately be found defective or incorrect, they will, for the most part, 
prove to be of trifling importance, and will leave the merits of his work 
substantially intact. As well judge Hamlet or Macbeth by the lines— 
not a few—that are gross, vulgar or wanting in poetic inspiration. Even 
the masterpieces of human genius in art, literature, music and other 
departments are not without their blemishes; but the blemishes do not 
alter the fact that the works themselves are, and always will be, master- 
pieces. 

Our congratulations are due to Dr. Cronin, and are offered very 
sincerely. He is no “‘ dull repeater of an outworn tale ’’: whether the 
problems he presents are old or new, they are treated all through with 
an ability and a charm all his own. He has given us a fine book. 
As a contribution to the Science of Ethics, it will rank among the first. 


M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 


The Sacraments. By Ricur Rev. Mer. J. Ponte. Translated from 
the German by ArtHur Preuss. Herder: Freiburg, and 17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis; and 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Volume I (827 pp.), 6s. net; Volume II (408 pp.), 7s. 6d. net. 


THE first of these volumes deals with the sacraments in general, and 
with baptism and confirmation in particular. Due emphasis is given to 
the sacraments as the channels of the passion of Christ; they are so 
important that salvation is dependent on their reception either in re 
or in voto. The second volume deals with the Eucharist, both as a 
sacrament and as a sacrifice. Separate volumes on the remaining 
sacraments will be issued later, and will find a welcome from those in- 
terested in sacramental theology. The present part of Monsignor 
Pohle’s theological course is, like the other parts, extremely well docu- 
mented. There are numerous footnotes referring to all the works 
bearing on the individual matter; besides, there is a list of authorities 
appended to each chapter, so that the reader may be able to extend 
his knowledge of any of the subjects. From this point of view, the work 
is an example of the most thorough form of modern scholarship. 

The reader will marvel at the extensive information displayed in the 
text itself. It is easy enough, by means of some such bibliographical 
index as Poole’s, to give an imposing list of authorities, even though 
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few of them were consulted. But in Dr. Pohle’s work there is shown 
familiarity with the various writers, and the precise page of the pertinent 
authority is quoted for the individual point. This all means immense 
and praiseworthy labour; and very seldom is such labour lost. 

It is true that in regard to some of the great problems awaiting 
final solution I do not find any original conribution of theory. There 
are opened up before us no new and refreshing vistas, enabling us to 
see further developments of those doctrines. But, then, this would be 
demanding originality. And in other lines most useful work can be 
done, as in the present case. If in this work there are no new solutions 
of some of the great problems, whose very mystery exerts such a fascina- 
tion, there is a new and fresh and full criticism of the old theories, by 
which we are greatly aided in seeing the weak points in great theological 
authorities, and in forming our choice of the best theological tradition. 
Dr. Pohle’s work is distinctive in the fulness and variety of his helpful 
critical appreciations. 

I notice that in the first volume the author favours the view con- 
cerning the specific determination by Christ of the matter and form of a!l 
the sacraments. He repeats the challenge of the private work of Pope 
Benedict XIV: ‘‘ Let them tell us when, where, and by what council 
and Pope the change was brought about?’’ However, theologians who 
believe in the specific determination of certain sacramentals by the 
Church would have considerable difficulty in answering the same ques- 
tions concerning these rites admittedly determined by the Church. 
The same observation applies to the difficulty of deciding by whom 
certain minor Orders were introduced. The author also admits that the 
matter of the sacrament of Orders, in the West, is the traditio instrumen- 
torum, and, in the East, an imposition of hands. But when one is 
anxious to get rid of the persistent impression that an imposing of hands 
is a different kind of matter from the handing of a chalice and paten, one 
is not aided in the present volumes by the author, who refers one to a 
future volume on Orders for the solution of the difficulty. 

Considering the preceding view, one is not surprised to find that 
the author, in discussing the history of chrism in confirmation, favours 
the fairly recent view of Délger in his work, ‘‘ Das Sakrament der 
Firmung,’’ as against the opinion advanced by Dr. O’Dwyer in his 
work on ‘‘ Confirmation.”” He quotes the statement of Délger that 
“‘ anointing and the imposition of hands in the Catholic Church did not 
originate towards the close of the second century, but can be traced by 
a well-established tradition back to the time of the apostles.’”’ The 
evidence supplied by the author for this view in so far as it refers to 
anointing does not strike me as decisive. 

In the second volume the author offers us, amongst many 
other gocd things, a thorough and detailed criticism of the 
many theories concerning the essence of the sacrifice of the 
Mass. His remarks are acute and impartial. To some extent, 
he adopts an eclectic attitude, admitting the force of different 
solutions, though one-sided, in deepening the traditional concept 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice. He gives special praise to the 


traditional view of mystic destruction, as interpreted by Billot, and 
strengthened by the theory of Lessius. His treatment of the question 
of the infinite fruit of the Mass—is a Mass for a hundred ‘as effective 
as a Mass for one?—will be found suggestive in some points. Yet, in 
denying the equivalence of a Mass for a hundred to a Mass for one, he 
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does not solve the argument that a denial of this equivalence would 
mean that, when a Mass is offered pro populo by a parish priest, it would 
seem more advantageous to belong to an extremely small parish and 
congregation. 

Treating of the traditional argument for the doctrine of the sacrifice 
of the Mass the author presents a very full and useful discussion. 
Theories of Harnack and Wieland, that the doctrine of an objective 
sacrifice is not found in certain early writings, are shown to be without 
real foundation. He establishes very clearly the conclusion that the 
Mass is to be found in the early Church. 

These volumes are deserving of a very wide circulation. By those 
who want to have a full and up-to-date treatment of theological ques- 
tions they cannot be passed over. They are written in clear English. 
A great debt is due to Monsignor Pohle, and especially to a layman like 
Mr. Preuss, for giving this series to the English-speaking world. For 
they are books that one would like to have in one’s library. A reviewer 
sometimes keeps a special shelf for works that he intends to retain per- 
manently. It is surprising how few of the multitudinous children of 
the Press deserve that special place. It is partly explained by the fact 
that tastes differ, but more fully by the consideration that most of the 
publications are ephemeral; the most sensational and the least useful 
often attract most attention, but they are soon neglected. The present 
work is one for the permanent shelf. 

G. PIERSE. 


Un Commento a Giobbe di Giuliano di Eclano. By P. ALBerto 
Vaccari, 8.1. Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici. Rome. 1915. 


In 1897, in the third volume of the Spicilegium Casinense, there was 
published a commentary on the Book of Job, which was assigned to 
Philip, a disciple of St. Jerome. The author of the work before us 
undertakes to prove that the ascription of the commentary to Philip is 
false, and that its real author is Julian of Eclanum, the Pelagian 
opponent of St. Augustine. This view is established by a comparison 
of the theology, style, language, and exegetic method of the Commentary 
on Job with the corresponding features of the known works of Julian. 
The comparison is detailed and very careful, and a very strong case is 
made by the author for his view. In an examination of Julian’s exegesis 
the author finds that it rests mainly on the scholia of Polychronius in 
the Greek Catenae. The interesting fact is also established that when 
he quotes the Greek text of Job, Julian uses mainly the text of A., and 
that he makes his own Latin translation of A. without reference to exist- 
ing Latin versions of the Greek text. 

The work, which contains an excellent index, is a useful addition 
to our knowledge of Pelagian exegesis. It is a very satisfactory token 
of the high value of the work which the Biblical Institute has 
inaugurated. 


P. Boyan. 


The Key of Heaven Catechism. For use in Catholic Schools. Com- 
piled by Rev. Davin Barry, 8.T.L. Dublin: The Talbot Press 
1916. Price 1d. net. 


THE compilation of a Catechism is one of the most oner k 
which could fall to the lot of any man. Compared with it, the 
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composition of an elaborate theological treatise presents but little serious 
difficulty. To carry it through with success the compiler must have a 
very firm grasp of the truths which he wishes to teach; he must be 
able to sift the wheat from the chaff, to express himself clearly, 
accurately and briefly; and above all he must understand the mental 
development of the children for whose education he wishes to cater. 
Want of any one of these qualifications is in itself serious; want of all 
of them must be fatal. 

Father Barry, the author of this Catechism, is already known to most 
of our readers by his useful and scholarly articles on practical questions 
of Moral Theology. We cannot but admire the zeal and courage which 
inspired him to seek success in a field where so many had failed before 
him; nor can we deny him the praise which he undoubtedly deserves. 
His Catechism is not without its faults, but it is much superior to many 
more pretentious books of a similar kind. In the hands of a competent 
teacher it will be found very useful for its purposes, and with a few 
slight changes here and there it can be made a suitable Catechism 
for Catholic schools. These changes can be made in the next edition. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 


The so-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents. By 
Dom R. HuGu Connotity, M.A. Texts and Studies. Vol. VIII. 
No. 4. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1916. 

THE aim of this work is to show that the four ancient ‘‘ Church Orders ”’ 

known as (1) the Canons of Hippolytus (C. H.), (2) the Apostolic Con- 

stitutions, Book VIII (A. C.), (3) the Testament of Our Lord (Test.), 
and (4) the Constitutiones per Hippolytum or Epitome (Ep.) have been 
derived, in the matter which they have in common with it, from the 

document called the Egyptian Church Order (Eg. C. O.). 

This theory is not new in all its details, but it is opposed to the 
opinions of such eminent authorities as Funk and Bardenhewer. Many 
of Dom Connolly’s conclusions were anticipated by Schwartz in his 
work, Uber die pseudoapostolischen Kirchenordnungen (Strasburg 
1910). In the work before us there is a very detailed and convincing 
statement of the grounds for the priority of Eg. C. O., and it must be 
said that in several respects, both as to ingenuity of reasoning and clear- 
ness of expression, Dom Connolly’s work marks a distinct advance on 
that of Schwartz. 

The author’s method is thoroughly scientific. He bases his general 
thesis on a comparative study of a text which appears in the five 
“* Orders ’’—the prayer for the consecration of a Bishop. A careful 
study of the common text shows that the form which it takes in 
Eg. C. O. is primary as compared with the form it takes in the other 
Orders. Dom Connolly has little difficulty in showing that Test. 
depends here directly on Eg. C. O. Further, when A. C. is compared 
with the other texts it is seen that any matter which it contains in this 
consecration-prayer in common with any other Order is contained also 
in Eg. C. O. . Thus, either A. C. must depend here on Eg. C. O. or 
Eg. C.O. on A.C. That the former is actually the case Dom Connolly 
makes probable by a variety of acute observations. As Ep. is an excerpt 
from A. C. VIII its dependence on Eg. C. O. immediately follows. 
Dom Connolly has ascertained a number of interesting points as to the 
relationship of Ep. and A. C. While it is generally admitted that Ep. 
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is an excerpt from A. C. there are some features of Ep. which make 
serious difficulties for the general view. Achelis was influenced by these 
difficulties to postulate an edition of A. C. earlier than the one which 
we possess, on which Ep. would depend. Dom Connolly has shown 
that this hypothesis is unnecessary, and that the difficulties can be best 
explained by supposing that some sections of Ep. are derived directly 
from Eg. C. O. The prayer of the Bishop’s consecration, and the rite 
of appointment of a Lector as well as the reference to the name of Hip- 
polytus, are all derived directly, it would seem, by Ep. from Eg. C. O. 

The relations of C. H. and Eg. C. O. are treated at greatest length. 
A minute comparison of the two documents establishes for our author 
that ‘‘ C. H. is directly based on Eg. C.O. . . . and that C. H. 
is an appreciably later and very unskilful redaction of Eg. C. O.’’ (p. 59). 
By a number of well-chosen passages taken from the ‘‘ two Orders ”’ 
Dom Connolly gives illustration and proof of his general statement on 
page 60: ‘‘ The author of C. H. . . appears to betray time after 
time a later ecclesiastical standpoint than is found in Eg. C.O. He 
shows a knowledge of later institutions and an ignorance of early ones, 
and more than once fails altogether to grasp the meaning or appreciate the 
ideas of the document he is using, either substituting commonplace and 
conventional conceptions for those that in Eg. C. O. are distinctive— 
and to us unfamiliar or even startling—or else, omitting these latter 
altogether.”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the last chapter, 
in which the author argues that Eg. C. O. has come to us from the hand 
of Hippolytus himself. The mention of Hippolytus’ name in Ep. he 
would explain as due to the preface of Eg. C. O. which, he thinks, must 
have contained an ascription of that work to Hippolytus. He believes 
that the words [A]postolike Paradosis, inscribed on the chair on which 
the statue of Hippolytus is seated, are actually the original title of the 
work which we call Eg. C. O., and he thinks that this title together 
with a statement of Hippolytean authorship were to be found in the 
preface of Eg. C. O. (which is still fragmentarily extant in the Latin 
and Ethiopic versions). He finds in the extant fragments of that 
preface a reference to another work, De Donationibus, as if it were 
a previous work of the author of Eg. C. O. This circumstance he very 
naturally connects with the presence of the other two words in the 
inscription on the chair of Hippolytus’ statue [P]eri Charismaton. The 
reasoning in this section is very interesting in detail. 

The total disappearance of the original (Greek) text of Eg. C. O. 
diminishes somewhat perhaps the definiteness of Dom Connolly’s argu- 
ments. But the constant use of the very reliable Latin fragments, and 
of the fairly good Ethiopic text, and a skilful handling of the Greek 
elements preserved in the Coptic version of Eg. C. O. give us a notion 
of the original text, which is accurate enough for all the purposes of 
Dom Connolly’s study. 

No student of early Liturgies and ecclesiastical customs can fail to 
get a great deal of help from a close study of this work. If Dom 
Connolly’s arguments for the Hippolytean authorship of Eg. C. O. stand 
the tests to which they are certain to be subjected, this excellent volume 
of Texts and Studies will have put in the hands of students and scholars 
a highly reliable source for the study of the Church of the third century. 


P. Boyan. 
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will afford an invaluable means of reading the little office intelligently and 
devoutly. ] 


Sanctuary. By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. London, E.C.: R. & T. 
Washbourne, Paternoster Row, and at Manchester, Birmingham and 
Glasgow. Pp. 137. Price 2s. net. [The authoress, who shares in the 
blood of Charles Dickens, in beautiful and touching language reveals 


the consolations and strength coming from the Sanctuary of the Real 
Presence. } 


The Guileless Saxon. An Ulster Comedy in Three Acts. By Louris J. 
WatsH. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, O’Connell Street. Pp. 63. Price 1s. 
net. [The reader will find in this little work lots of fun, and Ulster dialect, 
and contrasts between English money-making and Irish trustfulness. ] 
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Sponsa Christi. By MoTuer Str. Paut. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 39 Paternoster Row, also New York. Pp. 112. Price 2s. 6d. net 


[A series of Meditations showing a high standard and a refreshing 
originality.] 


Catholic Christianity and the Modern World. Sermons by Rev. K. 
KRoGH-TONNING, D.D. Translated by A. M. BucHANAN, M.A. Londoa, 
W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, and St. Louis; New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. Pp.258. Price 5s. net. [A series of sermons in which 
a distinguished convert utilizes in a very vivid manner the thought of 
Christianity against modern unbelief and indifference.] 


Brief Discourses on the Gospel. Translated from the German of REv. 
PHILIBERT SEEBOCK. By E. LeEauy. London, W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great 
Russell Street, and New York: Frederic Pustet & Co. Pp. 287. Price 5s. 


net. [This work is intended to satisfy the urgent need of our day for the 
multiplication of short sermons. ] 


The Religious Poems of Lionel Johnson. London: Burns & Oates, 
Orchard Street, and Elkin Mathews, Cork Street. Pp. 70. [A valuable 


rey of poems of the famous author, including an ode ‘‘ to the Dead 
Oo >  s 


The Love of God and the Love of the Neighbour. By Rev. J. V. SCHUBERT. 
London, W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, and New York: Jos. F. 
Wagner. Pp. 261. Price 5s. net. [The fundamental principle of the 


divine law demonstrated to children by a thorough examination of the 
Commandments. ] 


The Mystical Knowledge of God. By Dom Savinien Lovuismet, 0.S.B 
London, W.: Burns & Oates, 28 Orchard Street. Pp. 84. [An essay on 
the mystical knowledge of God and on the art of loving Him.] 


Strength of Will. By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J., M.A., D.Ph. London: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, also New York. Pp. 263. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


A Story of Love. By Francis CassEtty, S-J. London, W.C.: B. 
Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, and St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 145. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. [That rare thing, a real spiritual book.] 


The Student’s Catholic Doctrine. By CHarLes Hart, B.A. London; 
R. & T. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, also Glasgow. Pp. 381. Price 


3s. 6d. net. [Valuable for students seeking a deeper understanding of the 
truths of the Catechism.] 


Summula Philosophizw Scholastica. A. J. S. Hickry, O.Cist. Vol. II. 
Cosmologia et Psychologia Dublinii: M. H. Gill; New York: Benziger ; 
St. Louis, Mo.: Herder. [This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
of Father Hickey’s admirably clear and full compendium.] Pp. 480. 


Conferences for Young Women. By REV REYNOLD KUEHNEL  Lon- 
don, W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, and St. Louis; New York : 
Jos. F. Wagner. Pp. 250. Price 6s, net. 


A Retreat for Women in Business. By Rev. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner; London, W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great 
Russell St; also St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 182. Price 3s net [Most practical 
eonferences setting forth in detail the Character of Jesus.] 
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Referring to the lectures on the theology of St. Thomas given by 
the Dominican Fathers in the Caxton Hall, a contributor to the 
Tablet, some time ago, spoke about Aquinas having the gift of inerrancy 
proper to himself. Although we have grown accustomed to some writers 
who virtually follow this doctrine in practice, and in proof of their beliefs 
give long quotations from St. Thomas, we confess that we have not 
been prepared for the formulation of this dogma of inerrancy. We 
should like to see the evidence before we accept it. It was inevitable 
that there should have been some abuses of the Papal approval of the 
writings of St. Thomas. That approval was well-deserved; we are lost 
in admiration of the vast number of topics that the Angelic Doctor 
illuminated with his clear sentences. But St. Thomas is to be employed 
‘tas a beacon-light, not as a boundary.’’ Even he has not fixed the ne plus 
ultra of theological science. It is regrettable that one of the results of 
the influence of a great genius in any line is often the dwarfing of his 
successors by making them imitators rather than originators, echos rather 
than voices. The abuse, by which an inerrant bible is sometimes made of 
the text of the Summa, by which it is not developed, but followed with a 
subjection serviliter servilis, is in part responsible for the decline in theo- 
logy. This is following the letter but not the spirit of St. Thomas, who 
himself introduced new solutions and new developments, and who was not 
tied down to any school. Such a mode of procedure will not revive the 
golden age of theology, remarkable for its great names, and its indepen- 
dent thinkers, like Scotus and Suarez and Lugo. To say that St. 
Thomas had the gift of inerrancy is to do great injustice to the other 
Catholic schools of thought, to the Augustinians, Molinists, and Scotists. 
One should remember in this connection that an exaggerated importance 
given to an individual great genius, St. Augustine, was the occasion 
of the persistent errors of the Jansenists. The great Doctor of Hippo 
would repudiate such flattery; in his works he bids his readers to 
strongly reject (respuere is his word) his teachings when false. St. 
Thomas, too, paid the customary tribute to human fallibility. Witness 
his Aristotelian doctrine that the heavenly bodies have an incorruptible 
substance. Again, very few at the present day would be disposed to 
follow his opinion that even the clause, qui pro vobis et pro multis 
effundetur in remissionem peccatorum, is required for the validity of the 
Eucharistic form. When we treat theology as a science, the principle 
must hold: Tantum valet Sanctus Thomas quantum valent argumenta 
ejus. And this is in accordance with the real principles of St. Thomas, 
who speaks disparagingly of authority as an argument. Thus the great 
name of Aristotle, centuries after his death, was for many a decided 
hindrance to further progress. 
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_ Itis interesting to notice the present-day currents of thought concern- 

ing Catholic doctrines. The Anglican bishops are experiencing diffi- 

culties in regard to visits to the Eucharist, and Reservation of the 
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Sacrament. The Anglican bishops some years since drew up a draft 
rubric authorizing Reservation of the Sacrament for the sick. Although 
this was clearly and verbally excluded by their Prayer book, it was, 
strange to say, done without any authority from Parliament. But the 
matter did not rest there; an avalanche was set in motion. If there 
was Reservation for the sick, why not such for the devotion of the 
healthy? This seemed unanswerable logic, and recently about a 
thousand clergymen petitioned for Reservation not merely for the sick 
but for the devotion of all. These clergymen and many lay people 
wanted to make Visits to the Sacrament. Consider then the attitude 
of their chief pastors, the bishops. The Bishop of London was sym- 
pathetic—‘‘ The longing to get as near as possible to the Sacramental 
Presence of our Lord has been too urgent’’ (for the limitations set). 
The Bishop of Birmingham was somewhat stern. He was prepared, 
apparently, to succumb to the pressure for Reservation for visits; but, 
if people were also driven by the logic of events to Benediction and 
Exposition, what a horror it would be! Then there would surely be need 
of a strong man. “‘ It was,’’ he says, “‘ easier to prevent Benediction and 
Exposition, and he personally would have liked the Bishops to make a 
determined stand there. If they attempted to prevent Reservation 
altogether, or to prevent access, as it was called, he was afraid they 
would have something like a schism. . . . Many regretted the 
action of extremists, but when he found, as he did, two or three hundred 
people on week-days praying very earnestly in the churches and deriving 
great comfort from it, he hesitated to disturb what had gradually grown 
up.”’ Finally, the Bishop of Oxford’s resolution, which forbade the 
worship of the reserved Host while it reaffirmed the rubric for reserva- 
tion for the sick, was carried unanimously. But it should be noted 
that many of those who resolved with unanimity explained that they 
would not forbid ‘‘ access’’ to the Host. The reader will note the 
quaint terminology; they would not say visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
they would just say access. They would have the reality, but they 
would not have the name employed by the unpopular ‘‘ Romanists.’’ 
Yet the sadness of it all is that they have neither the name nor the reality 
of a visit to the Sacramental Lord. 
ee fe af 

Trouble is caused in Anglicanism not merely by those who are un- 
consciously paying a fine tribute to the comforting Eucharistic doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, but also by certain Feminists who wish to revive 
the doctrine of auricular Confession in an unheard-of fashion. The 
ladies are causing a flutter in the Anglican dove-cot. Miss Picton- 
Turbervill is the prophetess of the new religious movement in Angli- 
canism, which happily has as yet but few supporters. Writing to the 
Nineteenth Century and to the Westminster Gazette she acts as an 
apostle of the women’s claim to be recognized as preachers and as con- 
fessors. She thinks the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God false, and holds 
that God is neither male nor female. She worries over the obstacle which 
she meets in the Church’s conservatism. ‘‘It seems so strange,’’ she writes 
in the Westminster Gazette, ‘‘ that . . . the Church should be con- 
tinually holding to old ideas. My firm conviction is that our Christianity 
is incomplete and imperfect, and will be so until women within the 
Church are able to give their conception of what Christianity really is.” 
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Preaching however is not the only thing that these ladies, influenced 
by the general Suffragist movement, would like to do as officials in 
Anglicanism. ‘‘ The question of speaking in the Church has become a 
live question, and therefore the object has centred round the sphere of 
women in speaking and preaching. But that will not be their only con- 
tribution. There ought to be women confessors for young girls.’’ All 
this shows the need of a real Church authority. The Catholic Church 
has long since solved the problem of finding an outlet for the noble 
impulses of her female subjects; she has especially her confraternities 
and sisterhoods; she has the authority to keep women in their place. 
Outside the Catholic Church authoritative teaching is practically non- 
existent. A propos of the Feminist religious movement, an eminent 
London clergyman asks the question: ‘‘ Who is to decide as to what is 
or is not the teaching of Christ? Miss Turbervill might think one thing 
to be the teaching of Christ, I might emphatically deny that it is so. 
Her opinion is as good as mine, my opinion is as good as hers. Who is 
to decide between us?’’ Blind leaders of the blind! 
eo ate of 

The Catholic doctrine of a future life, whether of happiness, or 
misery, or purification, has in recent times received a counterfeit develop- 
ment in Spiritism. But the counterfeit is ever a guarantee of the 
existence of the true; without substance there cannot be shadow. It is 
a sad thing that a scientist like Sir Oliver Lodge should be found 
in the full current of the superstitions of Spiritism. He was, at any 
rate, one of the scientists that made a plea for the existence of some- 
thing besides matter, and he strongly rebuked his co-workers for dog- 
matically excluding the worth of phenomena which they did not under- 
stand. He endeavoured to make the mind of scientists more open to 
the investigation of things beyond the ordinary course of nature. 
Furthermore, he made a noble endeavour to demonstrate by the methods 
of natural science the existence of life after death. And some time ago 
he announced that he had ‘‘ the proofs,’’ ones that convinced him as 
much as the evidence for the existence of his audience. It is then with 
a profound regret that we notice that science, as represented in the 
person of Sir Oliver Lodge, should be a patron of certain superstitions. 
But the case shows one thing very clearly—the folly of treating the 
pronouncements of scientists with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness, especially when those scientists are speaking outside their own 
subject. We remember, indeed, the commotion caused by a sceptical 
pronouncement of Edison regarding the future life. Outside their 
own department (and sometimes within it) scientists can be deceived 
like the rest of men; for a fact, they have been sometimes duped by 
jugglers masquerading as mediums. They cannot compete as experts 
with a juggler who has made a special study of his art. And now Sir 
Oliver Lodge offers us ‘‘ proofs ’’’ in his work, ‘‘ Raymond, or Life and 
Death.’ We mention the “ revelations” only as a vivid example cf 
the pitiful credulity and superstition and nonsense to which Spiritism 
treats its clients. Raymond Lodge was killed in the autumn of 1915 
at Ypres. Sir Oliver believes now that he has had communications 
from the spirit of his son. He experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting “‘ proofs’’ from the ‘‘ other side.’’ But at last a medium 
succeeded in conveying from the ghost of Raymond the following revela- 
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tion amongst many others. ‘‘ My body’s very similar to the one I had 
before. I pinch myself sometimes to see if it’s real, and it is, but it 
doesn’t seem to hurt as much as when I pinched the flesh body. The 
internal organs don’t seem constituted on the same lines as before. 
They can’t be quite the same. But to all appearances, and outwardly, 
they are the same as before. I can move somewhat more freely.’’ In 
later communications Raymond’s spirit told Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge 
that the citizens of the other side dwelt in brick houses, and that uhey 
have a useful method of manufacturing from the essence of air whiskey 
and cigars for the comfort of recent arrivals. There is no lack of 
descriptive detail in the new eschatology. Concerning that condition 
of existence about which our Lord spoke with such modest reserve there 
is a wealth of definite information which would be the envy of a few 
imaginative Scholastics of medieval days. It is learned from Raymond 
through the medium that he has ears and eyes, and eyelashes and eye- 
brows, and that ‘‘ he has got a new tooth in place of one he had—one 
that wasn’t quite right.”’ 


The Catholic Church, true to her Divine authority, is the only 
bulwark against the superstitions of Spiritism. She has always resolutely 
set her face against them. She who is credited with superstition by 
certain Scientists is the only living force against their superstitions. 
Not one of her clear pronouncements, or dogmas, can be shown to be 
unreasonable. On the other hand, the unbeliever is often a prey to 
credulity ; for one thing, the atheist is so credulous as to believe the most 
difficult dogma that this universe, with the varied symmetry of its 
flowers for example, has not back of it a great designing Intelligence con- 
stantly weaving the most varied and beautiful patterns. Like her Divine 
Founder, or because He works still through her, the Church has not 
abated one jot or tittle of that Divine law of Deuteronomy (xviii, 11-12): 
** Neither let there be found among you anyone .. . that con- 
sulteth soothsayers, or observeth dreams and omens: neither let there 
be any wizard nor charmer, nor anyone that consulteth pythonic spirits 
or fortune-tellers, or that seeketh the truth from the dead.’’ How old 
the new cult of Spiritism! The prince of evil is playing a cunning 
game; he cleverly organizes the forces of evil; he makes use of the 
war and of the decadence of faith and morals and civilization 
to make bereaved relatives turn from the consolation of Christianity, 
and become the medium’s dupes. It is no wonder that the ordinary 
uncritical crowd is taken in by such trash, but it is more remarkable 
that even reason in an eminent man of science can totter. But history 
shows that this always happens even in the acutest-minded philosophers 
when bereft of the sure anchor of faith. Even a right use of reason 
might have suggested to these believers in the revelations of Spiritism 
that mediums have never revealed a single new religious or scientific 
truth of utility to the human race. Their multitudinous revelations, 
to say nothing of their triviality, are contradictory. By a horrible 
counterfeit of the method of St. Paul the revealing spirits are all things 
to allmen. They are Catholics (for a time) with the Catholic; they are 
Protestant with the Protestant ; they are Mohammedan with the Moham- 
medan ; they are Infidels with the Infidel. This might have suggested 
to the devotees of Spiritism that the revelation comes from the sub- 
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consciousness or cunning consciousness of the medium, or else from the 
Father of all lies. Perhaps the maximum amount of phenomena, 
especially in the case of ordinary professional mediums, is due to a 
carefully concealed trickery. One medium, who had a most successful 
career in Paris and London (where she duped even scientists) came to 
grief in America because the material phenomena of her spiritism were 
discovered by the late Professor Miinsterberg of Harvard to be due to 
a hidden mechanical device. It is true that there is still a minimum 
of Spiritistic phenomena which so far has defied any natural explana- 
tion. A better understanding of the laws of the subconsciousness and 
of psychic force may in the future throw light on some of them; for the 
others no one can, at any rate, show to be unreasonable the explanation 
of many theologians that they are caused by the bad angels, or possibly 
by lost souls. To put the matter moderately, for Catholics to dabble in 
those dangerous matters is to participate in frauds, to expose themselves 
to nervous and spiritual ruin, and to risk intercourse with the spirits of 
darkness. There is mentioned the case of a director who took this 
matter lightly as a venial form of humbug and who permitted a Catholic 
lady, who consulted him, to take part in these proceedings, with the 
result that she became a medium, guilty of the serious surrender of hex 
free-will to the so-called control, and ultimately lost the faith. 
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The religious belief of Non-Conformity—if we accept the testimony 
of Dr. Clifford who has spent sixty years in its ministry, and has 
within recent times been its most prominent and warlike spokesman— 
would seem to have pretty nearly reached the minimum. In an 
interview published some time ago in the Daily News, he described 
Baptist Christianity. ‘‘ The essence of it,’’ he said, ‘‘ is contained 
in this extract from the Church constitution: ‘ Membership is open 
to all who confess faith in Christ, strive to learn and obey His law, 
not only in their individual life, but in and by association for mutual 
help, common worship and beneficent work.’ There is no demand 
that a man shall be baptized, or even that he shall attend Holy Com- 
munion, and he is not catechized on such questions as what he under- 
stands by the Divinity of Christ. ... . Men think they cannot join 
a Church without making a series of theological affirmations. They 
ought never be asked to do that.’’ No need of baptism, none of 
Communion, none of belief in the Divinity of Christ, none of any 
** theological affirmation ’’ at all: only of faith in Christ (which appar- 
ently may mean anything or nothing), and of obedience to His law (in 
what sense accepted, or in what sense obeyed, no one seems to know 
or care). What essential difference there is between such a Church 
and a pagan philanthropic society must be a puzzle to anyone not 
gifted with the Non-Conformist conscience. If Dr. Clifford is a type 
of his brethren, the problem of the reunion of the Churches is on a 
fair way to solution—they will soon have nothing to fight about. All 
of them pagans, and, therefore, so far as Christianity is concerned, all 
perfectly united and at peace. 
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But there are other tendencies in the English Churches that 
furnish grounds for a more hopeful outlook. They are reflected in 
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two books recently published, A Spiritual Pilgrimage by Mr. R. J. 
Campbell—who, beginning as a Calvinist and Presbyterian, has passed 
through various stages of Non-Conformity and elaborated the so-called 
‘* New Theology,’’ and is now a minister of the Church of England— 
and The Religion of the Church by Dr. Gore, the Bishop of Oxford. 
The Catholic sympathies of Mr. Campbell have been already referred 
to in these columns, and are manifest in his latest book, even though 
he still believes that ‘“ Rome cannot give us anything which the Church 
of England does not possess in equal measure.’’ Dr. Gore’s general 
attitude is much the same. He acknowledges the authority of the 
Church as the interpreter of Scripture, admits the doctrines of the 
teal Presence and of the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, holds that the 
Sacraments are seven in number, and that Anglican clergymen are 
bound to hear confessions when their people demand it; maintains 
the existence of Purgatory and the necessity of restoring the practice 
of prayers for the dead, pleads for the restoration of the crucifix to 
Anglican churches, and goes a long way towards the Catholic doctrine 
of worship of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. In fact, as Mgr. 
Moyes puts it in the Tablet, he ‘‘ is at work all along the front, nibbling 
away from end to end the defences and doctrines of the Reformation.’’ 
How long both writers, and the increasing number whose views they 
express, can remain content in the middle of their pilgrimage, when 
all their inclinations urge them to complete their journey, time alone 
ean decide. How they can remain content at all is one of the mysteries 
of the spiritual life. 
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Troublesome as Dr. Gore’s position is in the domain of faith, his 
difficulties in this sphere of morals are hardly less so. The question of 
divorce comes in for special treatment, and illustrates how impossible 
it is to reconcile Christian and Catholic principles with the lower ideal 
that has unfortunately made itself dominant in the Church of England. 
However much Dr. Gore erred regarding the attitude of his own Church, 
he was certainly inspired by Christian principle when he wrote the 
following: ‘‘ By our Church law in England, a marriage duly made and 
consummated is strictly indissoluble except by death: and, while it 
admits of separation a mensa et thoro, allows of no such divorce as would 
free either party, during the life-time of the other, to marry again. Of 
this there can be no question. It is the opinion of the best scholars that 
this indissolubility represents the intention of Christ: so the Church in 
general has interpreted it: so the present writer believes.”’ 
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But he did err regarding the attitude of his own Church. Originally, 
of course, the Anglican Church was opposed to divorce. So was the 
civil law. But the civil law soon changed—to the extent of allowing 
divorce by special Acts of Parliament, as it did in hundreds of cases 
before the Divorce Law of 1857—and during all that time the Church 
looked on in tolerant approval, not merely allowing her bishops to teach 
that the breaking of the matrimonial bond was in accordance with the 
law of Christ, but blessing the second alliance of divorced individuals 
and granting them full rights of Church communion. She passed no 
formal statute abolishing her original law, it is true; but laws can be 
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abolished without formal statutes. A Church’s doctrine need not be 
stated theoretically: it is known from her long-continued and general 
toleration of practices which, if wrong, would seriously undermine the 
moral principles of her subjects. If she believes them wrong, she is 
bound by her commission to condemn them; if she refuses to condemn 
them, she proclaims to the world that she thinks them right. And 
that the Anglican Church looked on divorce as justifiable, even before 
the common law was changed for the worse in 1857, was—apart from 
the considerations just mentioned—clearly demonstrated when, in that 
year, ten of her bishops voted for the Divorce Bill, and the Bishop cf 
Lincoln was able to assure the House that his episcopal brethren, with 
one solitary exception, were ‘* agreed that divorce is permitted in Scrip- 
ture in the case of adultery of the wife.”’ 
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The facts are too much for Dr. Gore. We have heard him express 
the Christian doctrine as a Christian should. But, on the very next 
page, he makes the following astonishing statement: ‘‘ There exists 
apparently in St. Matthew’s Gospel the permission for the husband of 
an adulterous wife to divorce his wife and marry again. This we must 
believe to be a declension from the standard of cur Lord. But we can- 
not deny that it is within the competence of any national Church to 
admit a relaxation so authorized. Those who desire such a relaxation 
of our national law must move for its formal adoption.’’ A most extra- 
ordinary position. The words in St. Matthew, if they really belong to 
the text, can be explained, and have been explained always by the 
Universal Church, in a totally different sense, and in harmony with the 
other four or five unambiguous texts bearing on the subject. If divorce 
is in accordance with the law of Christ, why did the Anglican Church 
once deny the statement? If against His law—a ‘‘ declension from His 
standard ’’—what right has a national Church to run counter to His 
commands? These are some of the troubles of the man who will try 
to have things both ways—who will cling to a national Church that 
borrows its laws from Parliament and to a Catholic Church that takes 
its laws from God. 

fo eae 

Catholic students of social questions find it no easy matter to 
formulate a definition of Socialism that will meet the facts and furnish 
a satisfactory basis for action. A controversy that has arisen in 
Catholic circles in England brings the difficulty into prominence. 
A publication, entitled ‘‘ The Church and the Worker,’’ has been 
issued by the Catholic Social Guild. The Standing Committee of the 
National Conference of Catholic Trade Unionists, at a meeting on the 
4th November last, found fault with its teaching and issued a pro- 
nouncement condemning it. They defined Socialism to be ‘‘ a system 
which would nationalize all the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, and abolish private ownership in any of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange.’’ They declared, moreover, that 
this is the system condemned by Leo XIII; that there is no ‘‘ kind ’” 
or “‘sort’’ of Socialism, nor any Socialist theory, which does not 
accept the definition: that there is no difference between the system 
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condemned by the Pope and that propagated in this country to-day: 
and that nationalization of particular means of production, &c., is 
permissible, and does not involve the adoption of Socialism. On the 
basis of these propositions, maintamed and defended for years past 
by the Conference, they take exception to the following statements in 
the Guild’s teaching, 1st, that the term ‘‘ Socialism ’’ is used to cover 
many theories differing in spirit and extent; 2nd, that the student 
should indicate which of these he objects to; 3rd, that the majority 
of so-called Socialists now admit the impracticability of the system 
condemned by the Pope. This, they say, implies, among other things, 
that there is no fundamental principle common to all theories of 
Socialism, and that a Catholic student need not necessarily object to 
all of them. And they demand that the Guild answer, Ist, by what 
authority they imply that Christianity and Socialism are compatible ? 
2nd, what Socialists in these countries repudiate the definition of the 
Conference ? 
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The gauntlet has been taken up by able defenders of the Guild. 
One of them (in the Tablet of November 25th) maintained that the 
Conference’s definition may be true enough of the system in fashion 
among the working classes, but is not true of the twentieth-century 
system described in books: and he gave the much milder definition 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ as an illustration. Men who 
reject the older Socialism as Utopian persist in calling themselves 
Socialists: ‘‘ there is no way of stopping them ’’: better take them at 
their word and get weapons ready to meet them. Another in the same 
issue, an experienced censor of books, declare the Guild’s publication 
“* perfectly orthodox and consistent with Catholic teaching through- 
out,’’ identified. its doctrine with that of the Bishop of Cork at the 
recent Catholic Truth Society meeting, and inquired by what authority 
the Conference assumed the importance and functions of the Index 
and Spanish Inquisition rolled into one. And a third (in the Month 
of December last) protested against this heresy-hunting, and advised the 
Guild to ignore the challenge of these gentlemen who “‘ with a porten- 
tous dignity, recalling a certain Dogberry, have called upon the Catholic 
Social Guild to stand and deliver testimony of its orthodoxy in this 
matter.’’ The controversy, at meetings, and in the public press, con- 
tinues up to the present: conciliatory suggestions have been made and 
rejected : evidence has been given of widespread interest in the subject, 
and of close Catholic study of social problems generally: but the line 
of cleavage between the Conference and the Guild remains where it 
was at the beginning. From a practical point of view we are 
very much in sympathy with the protests of the Guild’s defenders. 
But from the strictly scientific standpoint the members of 
the Conference are not without their justification. They may 
urge that it is too late in the day to give a new meaning 
to a system that has been before the world so long, and has 
taken its place as one definite set of doctrines and no other. 
And they may put a question somewhat like this: If systems not 
condemned by the Pope give their supporters a claim to be called 
‘* Socialists,’’ very possibly a Catholic might support some of them, 
and so claim the title: why, then, did the Pope forbid him to use it? 








Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 


I. 
DOMICILE AND QUASI-DOMICILE. 
[Dated 4th Match, published 5th October, 1916. | 


The circumstances of the matrimonial case, from the record of which 
we take the passages quoted below, are not of general interest, and little 
is said in connexion with them that throws light on the interpretation 
of canonical regulations. We may, therefore, be excused for not giving 
them. ‘- 

But. the sections quoted are important. They give us the official 
view on many points that have been discussed by theologians for cen- 
turies, and incidentally on the opinions expressed by canonical writers. 
Among the matters mentioned we may note :— 

1° Gasparri’s view—that, in the case of vagi, and under the Tametsi 
law, the parish priest of the place where the parties happened to have 
stayed for some time had the prior claim—is mentioned with approval. 

2°. Emphasis is laid on the ‘‘ formal’’ element in acquiring a 
domicile or quasi-domicile. In this connexion D’Annibale’s opinion— 
that a person coming for a special purpose and remaining a year, con- 
trary to what he expected, does not acquire a quasi-domicile—is declared 
to be the ‘‘truer’’ view. The expression is not very strong. If the 
person has a vague idea that the business in hands may occupy half a 
year, though he has grounds for hope that it will be completed in a shorter 
time, and if the half year actually does elapse before he gets free, we 
believe the presumption will be the other way. 

3°. If there be doubt as to whether a person has become a vagus or 
not, he is to be taken as having retained his domicile or quasi-domicile. 

4°. When a person attains his majority, his domicile of law becomes 
one of fact. 

5°. It is very difficult to say exactly when the paternal domicile is 
lost. Deshayes’ principle is recommended. And two cases are given 
in which—apart from other complications—the domicile is retained. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
The Competent Parish Priest according to the “ Tametsi ’’ Decree. The Case of “ Vagi.”” 


Patres Domini hhaec revocanda et prae oculis habenda censuerunt. 
Antequam decretum 8S. C. C. Ne temere d. 2 augusti 1907 ederetur, 
matrimonia coram parocho sive ratione domicillii sive quasi domi- 
cilii proprio, aut illius, vel Ordinarii delegato, et duobus vel tribus 
testibus, sub poena nullitatis ex lege tridentina contrahi debebant. 
e-er [The decree is quoted.] Parochus vero quem Cone. Trid. 
indigitat, est ille intra cuius limites paroeciae habent nupturientes 
verum domicilium vel quasi domicilium, seu parochus proprius: et 
sufficit ut una saltem pars in hac conditione inveniatur (Urbanus VIII, 
Const. Exponi 14 augusti 1627; Bened. XIV, Const. Paucis, 19 mar- 
tii 1758; S. C. S. Off. 7 iulii 1887) exceptis vagis, de quibus in quae- 
stione utrum ad validitatem eorum matrimonii requiratur ut contrahant 
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coram parocho loci apud quem diversantur, vel sufficiat ut contrahant 
coram quocumque parocho, conferri potest Card. Gasparri, Tract. Can. 
de mat., §1090, edit. 3a; in quocumque casu vero pro horum matri- 
moniorvm liceitate servandae sunt praescriptiones in cap. 7 eiusdem 
sessionis. 


The Two Elements required for the Acquisition of a Domicile or quasi- Domicile. 
The Insufficiency of Residence without Intention. 

Ad utrumque assequendum duo copulative elementa concurrere 
debent, nempe animus seu intentio habitandi perpetuo vel per maiorem 
anni partem in eo loco, quasi elementum formale, et factum habitationis 
quasi elementum materiale, ita tamen ut elementum materiale sine 
formali nihil omnino operetur, formale e contra sine materiali aliquando 
domicilium vel quasi domicilium recipiat : commoratio enim sine volun- 
tate eam ad praescriptum tempus protrahendi inefficax est ad domicilium 
vel quasi domicilium acquirendum, e contra semel domicilio vel quasi 
domicilio acquisito, absentia a loco habitationis etiam ad longum 
tempus si de primo agatur, vel ad aliquod tempus si de secundo, non 
nocet nisi animo eo amplius non redeundi contingat. Unde domicilium 
vel quasi domicilium non concipitur quoadusque quis in aliquo loco 
sedem sibi non constituat cum animo eam retinendi per tempus prae- 
scriptum: quamobrem, iuxta Card. d’Annibale 1. c., “‘ si quis aliquo 
venerit quasi viator, vel litis aut negotii expediendi causa his expe- 
ditis aut muneris alicuius quaerendi causa eo non quaesito discessurus, 
quamvis praeter opinionem immorari eo loci vel per annum contigerit 
quasi domicilium non acquiri verius est.”’ 


More Difficult to Lose than to Acquire a Domicile. 

Domicilium vel quasi domicilium semel rite acquisitum non amit- 
titur nisi per contrariam voluntatem et discessum, quia uti expenditur 
in Ravennaten, H. S. T. d. 15 maii 1911, ‘‘ omnis res per quas causas 
nascitur, per easdem dissolvitur.’’ Ideo non sufficit discessisse, si ani- 
mum revertendi habeas, nec animum discedendi in perpetuum quoad 
revera discesseris: Sanchez, De matr. lib. 3, dis. 28, n. 2. Quin imo, 
uti in cit. Ravennaten, edicitur, difficilius amittitur, quam acquiritur, 
tum quia in dubio de relicto domicilio standum est pro eius conservatione, 
iuxta tritam regulam: In dubio melior est conditio possessoris (cfr. etiam 
Parisien. d. 22 aprilis 1913 coram eodem 8.T.), tum quia uti advertitur 
in alia causa Gratianopolitana eiusdem mensis nempe d. 8, domicilium 
est quid favorabile pro fidelibus et eius amissio spectatur ut res odiosa. 


“Necessary ’’ and “Voluntary’’ Domicile. Domicile of Children who are no longer 
Minors. How and When it is Lost. 

Domicilium autem aliud est necessarium aliud voluntarium. Neces- 
sarium quod habent personae alieni juris ut filiifamilias in minori aetate 
vel uxor vel pupillus respective sub potestate patris, mariti, tutoris. 
Filii familias per adeptam maioritatem amittunt domicilium necessarium, 
verum si sibi aliud non acquirunt vel melius si primo non renunciant, 
praesumuntur continuare paternum et primum domicilium convertitur 
in voluntarium, uti traditur in supra allegatis causis Ravennaten. et 
Parisien. At quando hoe domicilium dici debet amissum? In praxi est 
res valde difficilis pro solutione. Auctor F. Deshayes, Questions 
pratiques sur le mariage, in quaes. 48, pag. 80, post nonnullas hypotheses 
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subiectas, ita in sua conclusione disserit : ‘‘ En vertu done de ce principe, 
qui veut “‘ que l’on conserve un domicile tant qu'on ne l’a pas intention- 
nellement et définitivement abandonné, le majeur reste canoniquement 
domicilié chez ses parents aprés avoir atteint sa majorité, jusqu’ au 
moment ow ces deux conditions se trouvent pour lui simultanément 
realisées: son établissement, au sens propre du mot, sur une autre 
paroisse, et le renoncement au domicile (la cessation de U'affectus 
domicilii) qu’il avait jusqu’alors conservé auprés de ses parents. At 
haec cessatio affectus domicilii paterni non illico praesumi potest ex 
acquisitione facta a filio alibi simplicis domicilii, vel ex mutatione 
domicilii facta a parentibus in alium locum: non prima quia domi- 
cilium in aliquo loco et quasi domicilium in alio non repugnant, iuxts 
Card. D’Annibale, 1. c., ad notam n. 23; non secunda quia per dictam 
mutationem non praesumitur dissolutum vel cessatum ligamen. familiae 
cum filio et proinde domicilium familiare adhuc perseverare censetur, 


quoadusque non constet per idoneos testes, aut aliis probationis mediis 
de mutata filii voluntate. 


II. 
A SPECIAL PROVISION FOR WAR TIME. 
[ Dated 14th November, published 1st December, 1916. | 


A short decree of the Congregation of the Council setting aside, for 
the period of the war and in the circumstances defined below, the 
canonical regulations requiring an appointment to offices or benefices 
within six months of the vacancy. 


DECRETUM. 
DE PROVISIONE OFFICIORUM ET BENEFICIORUM DURANTE BELLO. 


Cum vi praesentis belli quamplures presbyteri militari servitio 
mancipentur, ac proinde impediantur quominus adimpleant conditio- 
nes pro assequendis officiis et beneficiis ecclesiasticis requisitas, oppor- 
tunum visum est declarare et, quatenus opus sit, decernere praescriptio- 
nem SS. Canonum, sapientissimam illam quidem, de non protrahenda 
provisione officiorum et beneficiorum ultra sex menses a die habitae 
notitiae vacationis, huiusmodi perdurante impedimento, non urgere. 
Itaque haec 8. Congregatio Concilii, auctoritate Ssmi Domini Nostri 
Benedicti Pp. XV, declarat, statuit ac decernit, tempore belli integrum 
esse Ordinariis locorum collationem officiorum et beneficiorum vacan- 
tium differre ultra sex menses, quoties et quousque peculiaria rerum 
et personarum adiuncta, prudenti eorum iudicio, id suadeant: speciatim 
vero pro iis officiis et beneficiis quorum provisio per concursum, sive 
specialem, ad normam Const. Cum illud Benedicti Pp. XIV, sive gene- 
ralem, fieri debet aut solet, eadem S. Congregatio, tenore praesentium 
litterarum, decernit collationem tituli protrahendam esse ubicumque et 
donec sacerdotes propriae cuiusque diocesis ad militare servitium, belli 


caussa, adigantur; interim autem providendum esse, praesertim curae 
animarum in paroeciis vacantibus 


ad normam §. Concilii Tridentini 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 


, per idoneos vicarios seu oeconomos, 
Sess. 24, cap. 18 de Ref.: contrariis 
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111. 
POSTULANTS AND PAPAL ENCLOSURE. 
[Dated 7th November, published 1st December, 1916.] 

The laws of the enclosure bind the postulants strictly. The per- 
mission of the Ordinary is not enough to justify visits to friends or 
relatives: the permission of the Holy See is required. 

But the decision, of course, applies only to Orders subject to strict 
Papal enclosure. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS. 
DUBIA. 
CIRCA EGRESSUM POSTULANTIUM E MONASTERIIS MONIALIUM. 

Sacrae Congregationi de Religiosis sequentia dubia, pro opportuna 
solutione, proposita sunt : 

I. An puellae postulantes e monasteriis clausurae papali subiectis 
egredi possint, parentes vel notos invisendi gratia, aut alia de causa. 
Et quatenus negative : 

Il. Utrum ad huiusmodi egressum venia Apostolicae Sedis indi- 
geant, an satis sit consensus Ordinarii. 

Eadem S. Congregatio, re mature perpensa, respondendum, censuit : 

Ad. I. Negative. 

Ad II. Affirmative ad primam partem; negative ad secundam. 


IV. 
VALIDITY OF BAPTISM. 
[ Dated 17th November, published 9th December, 1916. | 


In the case submitted, a Protestant minister was about to assist at a 
marriage ceremony. There being some doubt about the baptism of the 
bride, he used the form prescribed by the Church ritual, but did not 
apply the matter: the bride herself did that. But to no effect. The 
Congregation declares the baptism null and void. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 
VALIDITATIS BAPTISMATIS. 
The Facts of the Case. 

Revimus Ordinarius 8... haec retulit huic Sacrae Congregationi : 

“* Ad tribunal ecclesiasticum huius Dioeceseos inductus est quidam 
casus circa validitatem matrimonii, quae validitas dependet a validitate 
baptismatis. Iamvero baptisma ita collatum fuit. Aderat piscina: 
ministellus acatholicus protulit verba ego te baptizo consona ritui 
Ecclesiae ; at ipse non infudit aquam, nec sponsam submersit; sed, pro- 
latis verbis, ipsa sponsa descendit in piscinam et percurrens aquam, ipsa 
se submersit.”’ 

[It is then made clear that, according to the evidence, the form and 


remote matter—as well as their ‘‘ moral union ’’—left nothing to be 
desired. | 
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But the Requirements of Catholic Doctrine were not observed in the “ Application of the 
Matter.”’ 

Sed potior et ineluctabilis difficultas contra validitatem baptismatis 
in casu exurgit ex applications materiae, quae minime facta fuit a 
ministro. 

Doctrina catholica certissime tenet ab uno eodemque ministro poni 
debere materiam simulque formam baptismatis proferri; secus enim 
forma: ego te baptizo, ego te abluo falsitate laboraret. [St. Thomas, 
&c., quoted. | 

At in casu exposito nulla ratione innuitur ministellum aliquid externe 
peregisse ad applicandam aliquo modo materiam subiecto, immo contra- 
rium exprimitur. Dicitur enim: ipse (ministellus) non infudit aquam, 
nec sponsam submersit, sed, prolatis verbis, ipsa sponsa descendit in 
piscinam, et percurrens aquam, ipsa se submersit. 


The Decision. 
Patet igitur baptisma ex hoc capite invalidum censeri debere. 


V. 
REVALIDATION OF MIXED MARRIAGES. 
[ Decided 21st November, 1912, dated 22nd December, 1916, published 
10th January, 1917. ] 

The decision will be of interest to priests who have to deal with cases 
of mixed marriage in which the guarantees are refused. It shows how 
much the Church is opposed to granting a dispensation in these 
guarantees or to having a marriage in which they are refused celebrated 
before the Parish Priest. To the queries of a Bishop, whose name is not 
given, the replies are 1°, that a sanatio in radice, not a dispensation and 
Catholic ceremony, is the remedy in the case, 2°, that, to grant such a 
sanatio, a Bishop requires special faculties, over and above those granted 
for revalidating mixed marriages in connexion with which the guarantees 
have not been refused. 

To provide, however, for mistakes in the past, the Pope makes valid 
all marriages already dealt with—though mistakenly—by the Bishops. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 8. OFFICII. 
DECRETUM. 


CIRCA MATRIMONIA MIXTA NULLA EX CAPITE CLANDESTINITATIS. 
The Problems submitted. 

Ordinarius Dioecesis N., obtenta iam facultate sanandi in radice 
matrimonia mixta, nulla ex capite clandestinitatis quia non celebrata 
ad normam Decreti Ne temere, quando pars acatholica renuit se sistere 
coram parocho catholico, quaerit nunc: 

(1) Utrum quando pars acatholica non renuit se sistere coram 
parocho catholico, renuit tamen omnino praestare debitas cautiones, 
providendum sit per dispensationem et renovationem consensus coram 
parocho catholico passive se habente, vel potius per sanationem in 
radice : et quatenus providendum sit per sanationem in radice 

(2) Utrum facultas sanandi in radice in hoc secundo casu compre- 
hensa censenda sit necne in facultate iam obenta sanandi in radice 
matrimonia mixta, nulla ex capite clandestinitatis, vel 

(3) Utrum peti debeat an non nova facultas a S. Sede. 
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The Solution. 

Ad lum Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Ad 2um Non comprehendi. 

Ad 3um Provisum in secundo. Et supplicandum SSmo ut sanare 
dignetur in radice matrimonia ex hoc capite nulla quae usque adhuc 
invalide ab Episcopis sanata fuerint. 

Confirmation : and Provision for Past Mistakes. 

Et sequenti feria v, die 21 eiusdem mensis, SSius D.N.D. Pius 
divina providentia PP. X in solita audientia R. P. D. Adsessori eiusdem 
Supremae Sacrae Congregationis impertita Emorum Patrum resolutio- 
nem benigne adprobare et confirmare et sanationem in radice matri- 
moniorum quae ex hoc capite nulla usque adhuc invalide ad Episcopis 
forte sanata fuerint largire dignatus est. 

Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 


VI. 
CONDONATION OF MASSES INCULPABLY OMITTED. 
[Dated 20th November, 1915, published 10th January, 1917. | 


It will sometimes happen that, for one cause or another, obligatory 
Masses have been omitted and cannot be said now without the very 
gravest inconvenience. Occasionally recourse is had to Rome for a 
remission of the obligation. The reply given below indicates under what 
conditions and with what restrictions a petition of the kind is discussed 
or granted. 

A Bishop reported to the Congregation that a parish priest of his 
diocese had died before discharging his obligations and had left no pro- 
perty. There was no obligation of justice on any survivor; nor any of 
charity on the diocesan clergy, considering their poverty. What was to 
be done? Could the Holy See supply the defect ? 

The consultor’s views are considered at length. The Holy See can 
act, but certain conditions are generally required. There must have been 
no culpable omission: there must be no property out of which honoraria 
may be given: some penitential work must be done by somebody. The 
Congregation took the view that the present case was one in point, and 
granted the Bishop power to condone, one Mass being prescribed in place 
of those omitted. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
ABSOLUTIONIS ET CONDONATIONIS MISSARUM. 
The Holy See may Grant. Reasons given. 


In primis dubium non est posse a R. P. generatim Missarum con- 
donationem concedi, quod dilucide ostendit, cum communi, Pasqualigo, 
De Sacrif. Nov. legis, I1, q. 1151 ubi seribit : ‘‘ Dicendum est, Summum 
Pontificem posse supplere fructum plurium sacrificiorum per dispen- 
sationem meritorum Christi, quae sunt in thesauro Ecclesiae. Pro quo 
supponendum est tamquam certum, adesse in Ecclesia thesaurum in 
quo recondita sunt merita et satisfactiones Christi, ut tradunt commu- 
niter Theologi,’’ quorum plurimos allegat, post S..Thom., Suppl., q. 25, 
a. 1, ‘* et desumitur ex Clem. VI in extrav. Unigenitum, de poenit. et 
remis. ibi:quem quidem thesaurum, non in sudario repositum, non in 
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agro absconditum, sed per Beatum Petrum coeli clavigerum eiusque 
successores, suos in terris Vicarios, commissis fidelibus salubriter dispen- 
sandum. Hine autem desumitur ratio: Fructus sacrificii consistit in 
propitiatione, impetratione et satisfactione, ut constat ex Conc. Trid., 
sess. XXII, can. 3, de sacr. Miss. Rursus sacrificium non causat hos 
effectus seu fructus, nisi quatenus applicat virtutem et fructum sacri- 
ficii Crucis, ut desumitur ex eodem Conc., sess. XXII, cap. 1, de sacr. 
Miss. Cum ergo fructus sacrificii Missae consistat in applicatione vir- 
tutis sacrificii Crucis, et possit Summus Pontifex hance virtutem appli- 
care, siquidem est reposita in thesauro Ecclesiae, cum sit fundata in 
meritis et satisfactionibus Christi, et ipse sit dispensator eiusdem the- 
sauri, poterit mediante applicatione virtutis sacrificii Crucis supplere 
fructum plurium sacrificiorum.”’ 

[This holds, it is added, only when the donors intended the fruits of 
the Mass, not some other purpose, e.g., public worship, convenience of 
the faithful, &c.: the latter cannot be supplied. And, though the 
donors’ intention is thus secured, the dead priest can only be helped 
by prayer: his judgment is over, and his obligation decided once for all. | 


The Concession follows the Rules of Indulgences. Some Work of Penance imposed. 


Communis autem doctrina est, pietatem ex parte causae id designare, 
quod intercedat ex parte illius cui concessio fit, aliqua satisfactio, seu 
opus bonum sive meritorium, cui meritum satisfactionum Christi et 
Sanctorum applicari valeat: hinc est quod concessio indulgentiarum 
ordinario non fit, nisi iniuncto aliquo opere pio peragendo, ac etiam in 
indulgentiis quae in articulo mortis 8. P. aliquando impertit, spectantur 
saltem opera bona quae moriturus in vita peregit. Hane quoque 
causam pietatis—censet Consultor—similiter intercedere debere, ut 
gratiae condonationis Missarum locus fiat; hoc est requiri putat, tam- 
quam praeviam necessariam conditionem, ut aliquis christifidelis viator 
opus quoddam bonum peragat, seu ponat, cui applicari valeant merita 
et satisfactiones Christi quae sunt in thesauro Ecclesiae hominibus 
applicabilia, adeo ut fructus Sacrorum omissorum aequipollenter obtineri 
queat. 

[It is then pointed out that, since the ‘‘ work ’’ is only the motive 
cause, full proportion between it and the effect is not required. | 


The Practice of the Congregation. The Conditions it insists on. 


Ex officio, praxim 8. C. quod spectat, recolebatur, post Lucidi, De 
Visit. Ss. Liminum, vol. II, § VIII, art. 5, n. 80 ss., hance quoque 
8S. C. C., etiamsi supremam a Summo Pontifice hac in re facultatem 
obtineat, in examine petitarum absolutionum missarum nonnullas pro 
constante disciplina normas adoptasse, quas idem scriptor, Lucidi, hisce 
complectitur: ‘‘ Absolutio pro praeteritis omissionibus remissionem et 
condonationem praesefert a persolvendo eo, quod iure debetur. Iam- 
vero huiusmodi indulgentiam adhiberi vetant decreta de celebr. ‘Missar., 
§ 25, insuper, nisi ex rationabili causa seu aequa commiseratione. Quin 
imo si quis, sub malitiosa vel irrationabili spe absolutionis huiusmodi 
consequendae Missarum celebrationem omittere praesumpserit, diserte 
in iisdem decretis declaratur, hoc in casu, gratiam nullimode suffragari, 
- huiusmodi spes, utpote irrationabilis et illicita, damnatur ac repro- 
atur. 
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** Quapropter S. C. Concilii, tune solum absolutionem pro praeteritis 
omissionibus impertiri consuevit, cum dilucide pateat absque culpa 
Missas celebratas non fuisse, nec ceteroquin tantus supersit reditus, ut 
omissionibus praeteritis suppleri valeat . . .; mamque bona fides 
plurimum semper valuit, ut Missarum absolutio a 8. C. concederetur. 
Aliter vero sese gerit 5. C. quandocumque constiterit, reditus adhuc 
satis esse oneribus sustinendis, adeoque hoc in casu omissiones quam- 
primum suppleri praescribit. 

** Quando vero 8S. C. absolutionem concedit, imponit semper salu- 
tarem aliquam poenitentiam, ac praesertim celebrandi certum Missa- 
rum numerum.’’ 

[It is then added that the Holy See often itself undertakes the 
work, e.g., has Masses said for this purpose by the Basilica Chaplains, 
and makes similar provision on the Feast of All Souls.} 


The Concession Granted. 


Quum porro in plenariis comitiis Emorum Patrum 8. C. Con- 
cilii die 20 nov. 1915, cum praemissis animadversionibus propositae 
fuissent preces Episcopi H., super his rescribendum Emi Patres 
censuerunt: “‘ S. C., attentis expositis, benigne tribuit Episcopo oratori 
facultatem impertiendi petitam condonationem: curet tamen idem Epi- 
scopus ut una saltem Missa celebretur pro oneribus quorum satisfactio- 
nem omisit defunctus parochus, supplente in reliquis Sanctitate Sua de 
thesauro Ecclesiae.”’ 

Quam resolutionem SS. D. N. Benedictus Div. Prov. PP. XV, in 
audientia infrascripto Secretario concessa die 22 eiusdem mensis et anni, 
approbavit. 


VII. 
PRESUMED DEATH. 
[Dated 19th January, published 1st March, 1917. ] 

The reply throws light on the interpretation of the well-known decree 
of the Holy Office. The husband, a man of dissipated habits, after 
squandering his property, joined the army and went off to Cuba. On 
the 19th January, 1896, he wrote to his relatives to say that war was 
at hand, that disease was prevalent, that he was sorry he had ever come 
to such a place and would return home and lead a decent life, if only 
he escaped. But, except for a vague rumour that could not be sub- 
stantiated, nothing more was ever heard of him. 

There was no authentic document proving his death, no immediate 
witnesses, apparently no one even to testify to a current belief in Cuba. 
But the widow is given a favourable reply, based on purely circum- 
stantial evidence. 

SACRA CONGREGATIO 
DE DISCIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 
PRAESUMPTAE MORTIS CONIUGIS. 
One of the Indications of Death—long Absence. 

In casu, inspectis processus actis, authentica documenta quae viri 
obitum F. G. demonstrent, desiderantur. Adiuncta tamen eiusmodi 
adsunt ex quibus iure idem obitus praesumi potest. Atque in primis 
nobis praesto est diuturnum temporis spatium, videlicet unius et viginti 
annorum, ex quo nulla amplius de ipso notitia habita est. 
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Another—The Husband’s Arrangements for the Future. Excerpt from his Letter. 

Eo vel magis quod idem vir, quamvis vitiis irretitus, mulieri 
valedixerit, seque voluntariae militae exeunte anno 1895 addixerit 
in Cubana insula dimicandi causa, protinus tamen de malefactis 
animo angi coepit, fusamque suis consanguineis epistolam misit, in qua 
voluntatem patefecit tum ad bonam frugem revertendi, tum patriam 
remeandi, ut coniugalem vitam cum uxore instauraret. Ista sane inter 
alia in eadem epistola ipse refert: ‘‘ Si antea rescivissem quod in his locis 
fit, quaecumque potius perpessus fuissem, quam ‘has regiones petere: 
multae sunt calamitates quae tempore belli perferuntur. Hic enim 
plures occubuisse milites ferunt vomito, vel morbo-febbre gialla cor- 
reptos; istaque regio magnum detrimentum saluti affert. Vos omnes, 
praecipue meam uxorem, recordatione prosequor. Si ipsa vosque omnes, 
quae patior, perspiceretis, mihi ignosceretis, cunctaque oblivioni daretis. 
Merito, propter ea quae peregi, poenam persolvo: hic enim aegra ducitur 
vita, etiam propter ingentes calores. Si Dominus sinet eiusmodi vitae 
experimentum finem habere, mens est iterum meae uxori adhaerere 
atque laborare, prout hominem decet, ut felicitate una cum ipsa fruar. 
Valde ipsius reminiscor, atque cogito quod numquam a me derelin- 
quenda fuisset, neque me hisce perferendis laboribus subiicere debuis- 
sem. Quamprimum mihi responsum praebitote, meque de cunctis e 
familia ac potissimum de mea uxore certiorem reddite.’’ 

Post haec nulla ab eo alia epistola fuit conscripta, nec aliquid de 
ipso viginti unius annorum spatio rescitum est. 


Still a Third—Special Dangers from Disease and War. 

Ad roborandam viri mortis praesumptionem, alia accedit ratio 
desumpta ex peculiaribus locorum circumstantiis ubi idem mansit. 
Notum siquidem est quod maritimum iter peragens, Cubanam peti- 
turus insulam, pulmonario morbo correptus, pluribus diebus in noso- 
comio degere coactus est, antequam in cohortem (reggimento) sibi 
designatam adscriberetur. Exinde militiae labores perferre coepit haud 
firmis viribus. Quin imo, uti ab ipso viro relatum est, annalésque 
eiusdem temporis confirmant, lethalis in eadem insula valde nune 
grassabatur morbus, quem febbre gialla appellant, unde plerique, prae- 
sertim ex exteris, eo correpti, vitam amittebant. Quapropter facile 
praesumi potest ipsum, sive militari servitio haud idoneum, sive ob vires 
aegritudine vitiisque debilitatas, furente bello vel contagioso serpente 
morbo, diem suum obiisse. 


And Finally-—All Enquiries in Vain. 


Frustra insuper de eodem viro conquisitum fuisse constat tum ab 
ipsius consanguineis, tum ad auctoritate civili, uti vocant, nec non a 
militari atque ecclesiastica. 

Rumor quidem exortus est percrebuitque, ipsum lue fuisse abreptum 
mense iulio anni 1896, at hoc certis argumentis minime comprobari 
posse videtur. Nec mirandum, saeviente bello atque enunciato grassante 
morbo, de cunctis, qui ob utramque causam occubuere, referri haud 
potuisse. 

The Decision. 


Emi ac Rmi Patres in plenario Conventu habito die 19 ianuarii 1917, 
omnibus mature perpensis, proposito dubio: An Oratrici M. P. permitti 


possit transitus ad alias nuptias in casu, respondendum censuerunt: 
Affirmative. 


[A few documents are unavoidably held over.] 








Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EccuesiasticaL Recorp. (January, 1917.)—Dr. J. 
MacCaffrey, ‘ The Catholic Church in 1916.’ P. P. M’Kenna, 0O.P., 
‘The Trial of Christ before Pilate.’ [The formalities of Roman law 
not complied with.| M. J. Phelan, S.J., ‘Canon Sheehan.’ {An un- 
qualified appreciation.| ‘D. Dale,’ ‘ Roumania.’ [Its religious condi- 
tion is described.] Notes and Queries. [Dr. M. J. O’Donnell— 
Theology : Dr. J. Kinane—Canon Law : T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy. | 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. 

THE Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (February, 1917.)—Dr. J. M. 
O'Sullivan, ‘ Austria-Hungary under, Francis Joseph.’ [Only slight 
theological references.| H. Pope, O.P., ‘Hours with St. Thomas 
Aquinas.’ [Based on Notes on various portions of his works.] T. J. 
Shaw, ‘The “‘Amra Choluim Chille,’’ or Eulogy of St. Columbkille.’ [A 
paraphrase of Stokes’ literal translation—with historical comments. | 
E. A. Foran, 0.S.A., ‘ Historical Notes on Austin Friars, London.’ 
[Its history during the two centuries preceding its suppression m 1539. | 
Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 

THe Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (March, 1917.)—P. Byrne, 
C.M., ‘The Building of Churches in Ireland.’ [Instructive remarks 
and useful suggestions.] LL. O’Hea, ‘The Duys of Genesis.’ te 
writer looked to the logical, not to the chronological, sequence.] E. J. 
Quigley, ‘The Prelate, the Pervert, and the Professor.’ {Archbishop 
Hughes, William Carleton, and Dr. Murray of Maynooth: a slight bond 
between them.] Mgr. H. T. Henry, ‘ The Easter Hymn.’ [The treat- 
ment accorded the ‘* O Filii et Filiae ’’ in two recent hymnals.] Notes 
and Queries. Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology: Dr. J. Kinane—Canon 
Law: T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Documents. Reviews and 
Notes. 

THE Irish CuurcH QuaRTERLY. (January, 1917.)—Dr. F. R. M. 
Hitchcock, ‘The Revision of the Psalter.’ [A very interesting article 
on the changes needed in the Anglican version.] The Bishop of Down, 
‘Realism and Reality.’ [Criticism of a recent article by Mr. R. Rogers. } 
T. C. Hammond, ‘ Authority in Religion: I1.—The Place of Dogma.’ 
[‘ Freedom from dogma can only mean freedom from thought.’] RB. 
T. Byrn, ‘ Butler’s Analogy—Its Dangers.’ [Analogical reasoning may 
lead to unbelief, if based on defects and disasters in Nature.|. J. 
Quigley, ‘The History of the Irish Bible.’ [From 1571 till 1915 
(Canon O'Leary's version). | 

Tne Monrn. (January, 1917).—J. Britten, ‘ Christmas Carols.’ 
[Their history.] ‘* Quivis,”” ‘A New Kulturkampf?’ [Unless the 
Allies are victorious, the Catholic Church in Germany will, the writer 
maintains, be in as great danger as after 1870.] E. Dinnis, ‘ The 
Lady.’ [The Blessed Virgin and an early convert.] J. Ayscough, 
‘French and English. XVI. Finis.’ [Devoted largely to the earlier 
days of the war.] Miscellanea.—Critical and Historical Notes : Topics 
of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books 
Received. 

Tue Monts. (February, 1917.)—J. Keating, ‘The State and ‘‘ The 
Trade.”’’ [State-control necessary: but ineffective without State 
ownership.] @. Whitfield, ‘ Saint Caius’ Garth.’ [A case of obsession. | 
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P. Finlay, ‘‘‘ The English Review ’’ and the Church in Ireland.’ 
[ Vindication of Irish bishops and priests in connexion with the late 
insurrection.| H. Thurston, ‘Communicating with the Dead.’ [Its 
instrinsic impossibility not demonstrated by any of the current theo- 
logical arguments.| J. Ayscough, ‘The Bishop’s Endurance.’ 
{Mythical conversation, amusing but instructive, between an Anglican 
bishop and one of his Catholic predecessors. Continued in the March 
issue.| Miscellanea.—Critical and Historical Notes: Topics of the 
Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Re- 
ceived. 

THe Monta. (March, 1917.)—A. Johnston, ‘ Horticulture for 
Girls.” [As a means to settling Catholics in the land.] H. Thurston, 
‘Spirit Phenomena.” [Communications are sometimes made to the 
living, and can be explained only by the intervention of some dis- 
embodied spirit.] Miscellanea. Critical and Historical Notes: Topics 
of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books 
Received. 

THe Ecciesiastican Review. (January, 1917.)—A. Gallagher, 
‘Is a Catholic Lay Union (in America) expedient and feasible ?’ {The 
writer thinks it is, and replies to possible objections.] P. E. Magennis, 
‘The Scapular Devotion.’ [A long article enumerating the favours 
and indulgences attached, the ceremonies of enrolment, &c., with a 
special discussion on the Scapular-medal.] P. J. Sandalgi, ‘ Catholicity 
in the Baltic Provinces.’ [Its history.] A. B. Meehan, ‘ The Com- 
rounion Cloth or Plate.’ [Mostly rubrical—-with a plea in favour of 
the former.| J. MacCarthy. ‘ Episcopal Reservations.’ [Commentary 
on the late decree.] Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Criticisms 
and Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 

Tue EcciesiasticaL Review. (February, 1917.)—F. J. Kiiln, ‘ The 
Nomocanonical Literature of the Copto-Arabic Church of Alexandria.’ 
[‘ Nomocanon ’ is here taken in the wider sense as embracing all law 
manuals that systematically contain any sources, whether the latter 
include or not both civil and ecclesiastical regulations.] J. J. Lynch, 
‘The Proximate Matter of Extreme Unction.’ [A defence, based on 
historical data, of the validity of the single anointing. Repetition un- 
necessary and forbidden.| A. W. Centner, ‘ Scholasticism and Modern 
Philosophy.” [May mutually help.] P. E. Magennis, ‘ Privileges 
attached to the Scapular Devotion.” Analecta. Studies and Confer- 
ences. Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 

Catnotic WorLD. (January.)—Burns ‘Some College Problems.’ 
[Catholic Boarding Schools—Religious  influences—Training of 
teachers.| O’Sullivan, ‘American Statesmen and Freedom of the 
Seas.’ [History of this question from American stand-point.] Ches- 
terton, ‘ Milton: Man and Poet.’ Harl, ‘ Indiana’s Debt to the Catholic 
Faith.’ New Books. Recent Events. 

THe CatHotic Wortp. (February.)—Windle, ‘Science in Bondage.’ 
[Deals with the allegation that where the Church has full sway 
science cannot flourish.] Leo, ‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan.’ Palmieri, 
‘The Prayer of the Pope for Christian Unity.’ Hewetson, ‘ Father 
Lacombe, O.M.I.’ Earls, ‘ Flight of the Earls.’ [Story of O’Neill and 
O'Donnell founded on Father Paul Walsh's Edition of Tadhg O’Ciandin’s 
“Flight of the Earls.’’] Allen, ‘ Poetry of Hugh Francis Blunt.’ 
Aveling, ‘The Organisation and work of Catholic Chaplains with the 
Allied Armies in France.’ New Books. Recent Events. 
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Tue Expositor. (January, 1917.)—Rev. Prof. B. W. Bacon, ‘ The 
Petrine Supplements of Matthew.’ [Admits that the ‘ Petrine text ’ 
means @ power of supreme and final decision in Peter.] Rev. Edwin 
A. Abbott, ‘ The Star in the East.’ [Continues his investigation con- 
cerning the meaning of the ‘‘ star.’’’] Rev. Edgar Rogers, M.A., 
*‘ Jewish Coins and Messianic Traditions.’ [This is a challenge of state- 
ments in Dr. Gaster’s article on numismatic sources.] Rev. John A. 
Hulton, ‘ The ‘* New Constraint ’’ of Christ.’ [The need, still present, 
of controlling great regions of activity by the Spirit of Christ.] Rev. 
C. F. Russell, ‘ The influence of the Baptist on the mind of Jesus.’ 
[The Baptist’s candid and uncompromising attitude towards iniquity 
influenced Jesus to act similarly.] Rev. Canon A. Sloman, ‘ The 
Parable of the Unjust Steward.’ [Its lesson is said to be that 
Christians should regard their money as part of a trust committed to 
them by God, as a means of doing good.|] Rev. W. D. Gardiner, ‘ The 
Italian origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ Rev. William Watson, 
“The Human and Superhuman Messiahs.’ [There were amongst the 
Jewish people these two conceptions of the Messiah. ] 


Tue Expositor. (February, 1917.)—Rev. M. H. Segal, ‘ Pharisees 
and Sadducees.’ [An attack on Eerdman’s theory that the Pharisees 
were a liberal, the Sadducees a narrow, religious sect.] Rev. Prof. 
D. Plovij, ‘ Again, the Work of Luke.’ [A reply to Dr. Jones’ criticism 
of a previous article:] Rev. R. A. C. MacMillan, ‘The Work that 
Christ has Done.’ [Discusses the meaning of the Atonement.] Rev. 
Robert Wood Wellington, ‘Shall we commemorate our Dead by 
Visible Monuments?’ [Recounts all the strong arguments for proper 
treatment of the bodies of the dead.] Rev. A. T. Robertson, * Paul! 
not a Sacramentarian.’ Lieut.-Col. G@. Mackinlay, ‘ Lucan Triplica- 
tions.” |St. Luke frequently employs triplications, e.g., the parables 
of the lost money, the lost sheep, the lost or prodigal son.] Rev. M. 
A. Power, S.J., ‘The Talmud and the date of Crucifixion.’ [In the 
light, also, of the Talmud holds the date to be A.D. 31.] Rev. J. 
G. Radford, ‘ The Moral Value of Parabolic Teaching.’ 


THe Exposiror. (March, 1917.)—Rev. Maurice Jones, ‘ The 
Significance of St. Stephen in the History of the Primitive Christian 
Church.’ [The Apostles may have considered Stephen’s method in- 
discreet.] Enrico Masini, ‘ When was Jesus born?’. [Expresses the 
hope that hemerology will enable scholars to solve the problem. | 
Rev. Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, ‘ Thoughts on Infant Baptism.’ [One 
of the thoughts concerns Luther’s insuperable difficulty in reconciling 
Infant Baptism with the Protestant theory of justfication by faith. | 
Rev. Prof. G. A. Cooke, ‘The Land of Promise.’ [Speaks of English 
national hopes.] Rev. E. F. Brown, ‘Some Considerations on the 
Pastoral Epistles.’ Rev. John Macaskill, ‘A Transformation in Socratic 
Criticism. The Analogy Applied.’ [Discusses in detail some parallel 
doctrines in the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel.] Rev. Prof. H. 
M. Haydn, * Out of the mouth of Babes and Sucklings.’ [A suggestion 
for Ps. viii., 2, 3.] 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (January, 1917.)—Henry 
Churchill King, ‘ Missions and the World-War: A Kingdom that can- 
not be shaken.’ [Holds that the churches of the belligerent nations 
have counted for little in promoting the need of our day, international 
good-will]. B. W. Bacon, * The Gospel Paul ‘‘ Received.’’’ [Treats of 
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the conception of an atoning self-devotion for the sins of the people. | 
Herbert L. Stewart, ‘ Carlyle’s Conception of Religion.”" {Carlyle’s 
faith in God was central in his thought.] Albert J. Carnoy, ‘ ‘lhe Moral 
Deities of Iran and India and their Origins.’ A. Palmieri, ‘ Russian 
Liberal Theology.’ [Its attitude towards dogma is simply the attitude 
of a Modernist.| Critical Notes. Recent Theological Literature. Brief 
Mention. Books Received 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (October, 1916.)—William 
Hallock Johnson, ‘ Does my Neighbor Exist?’ [Criticizes recent sub- 
jectivist theories.| John Fox, ‘ Christian Unity, Church Unity, and 
the Panama Congress.’ [Thinks that the Panama Congress was not 
sufficiently aggressive in regard to Catholic doctrines.] George 
Johnson * The Life and Thought of Plotinus.’ [Plotinus had influence 
through his very vagueness, i.e., suggestiveness; also by setting the 
question, needed in his day, of union between oriental mysticism and 
Platonism.| W. M. McPheeters, ‘ A Discipline that calls for Recog- 
nition.” [Discusses the value of historical and literary criticisms of 
the Bible.] Reviews of Recent Literature. 


THe East anp THE West. (January, 1917.)—Bishop Baynes, 
‘Mission and Labour.’ ([Organized religion does not hold the great 
masses of labour.] John Lee, ‘Social Reform in its relation to 
missionary work.’ [The latest social benefits should be conferred on 
converted pagans.| Bishop Montgomery, ‘ The American Church.’ 
Rev. L. B. Cholmondeley, ‘Sir Rabindranath Tagore in Japan.’ 
Rev. H. B. Rattenbury, ‘ The Chinese Church, its financial problems.’ 
Rev. C. J. G. Saunders, ‘ Training Indian Missionaries.” N. K. Bose, 
‘Indian Social Problems.’ {The work, before Christianity, of elevating 
Indian castes.] Rev. A. Hough, ‘ Self-Support and Self-Control in 
Polynesia.” Rev. G. K. Allen Bell, ‘ Richard Hakluyt.’ The Editor, 
* The Conversion of North Germany.’ Editorial Notes. Reviews. 

THe Jewish QuarTeRLY Review. (January, 1917.)—Dr. Max 
Radin. ‘ Varia Archaeologica [Discusses a Jewish Sepulchral inscrip- 
tion in Rome, also a Latin incantation in Hebrew characters.] Dr. 


Joseph Reider, ‘ Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek 
index to Aquila.’ Chapter IV. and Appendices. 


PALESTINE ExpLoraTion Funp. (January, 1917.)—Philip J. 
Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East ’ (continued). The late Colonel 
Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., R.E., &c., ‘ Bonaparte’s 
Expedition to Palestine in 1799.’ The late Lord Kitchener ‘ Christmas 
at Bethlehem.’ [Describes his visit to the Roman Catholic Church 
there in 1875 A.D., and gives a graphic account of the ceremonies. | 
Estelle Blyth, ‘Lord Kitchener’s Work in Palestine’ (continued). 


Notes and News. Review. 


Nihil Obstat : 
JOANNES WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest : 
* GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, 24° Martii, 1917. 
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Che Use of the Summa of St, Chomas. 


On the 7th March, 1916, Feast of St. Thomas of Aquin, 
the Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and University 
Studies replied to two questions concerning the Motu 
Proprio “ Doctoris Angelici’’ of Pope Pius X. The first 
of these questions was: Whether the Summa Thes logica 
of St. Thomas is to be used in the University Schools as a 
book of reference (textus consultationis), or as the text to 
be taught (textus praelectionum), at least as to the 
scholastic part ? 

The Congregation replied that the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas must be used as the class text regarding the 
scholastic part of the questions. It says: “Summa 
Theologica Sancti Thomae habenda est uti ‘extus prae- 
lectionum quoad partem scholasticam quaestionum ; ita 
scilicet ut, una cum aliquo textu, qui ordinem logicum 
quaestionum indicet et partem positivam contineat, habeatur 
prae manibus et explicetur Summa Theologica quoad partem 
scholasticam.” 

And in the month of September last, the same Sacred 
Congregation in its letters to the Catholic Institute of Paris 
and to all the Catholic Universities of France again re- 
commended the exposition of the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place here to consider the 
motive of the above-mentioned question, so that the wisdom 
and opportuneness of the reply of the 8. Congregation may 
be the more ciearly understood and appreciated. 

All modern theologians, it is true, especially since the 
publication of the Encyclical “ Aeterni Patris,” profess to 
follow the teaching of St. Thomas, and in every thesis 
copiously refer to the text of the Angelic Doctor. But, 
nevertheless, the Summa of St. Thomas seems to nearly 
all of them, who do not beloug to the traditional Dominican 
school, to be unsuitable as a text-book, and this for three 
reasons: First, they say that since the Summa was 
written there have been published many decrees of the 
highest importance, especially those of the Councils of Trent 
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and the Vatican, which require detailed and special treat- 
ment against the modern errors, and many new questions 
have arisen. 

Secondly, it would be too long to expound the whole 
Summa according to the order of questions and articles, 
nor would there be time to go through it even materially 
in class ; the principal articles alone might be selected for 
treatment, as is done in the manuals. 

Thirdly, in the Summa there are many very subtle 
speculative questions treating of created essence and 
existence, divine motion, predestination, &c., which perhaps 
could be solved more simply and more conformably to the 
present day needs, in such a manner, however, that nothing 
of the essential doctrine of St. Thomas be altered. 

We shall express these three objections more briefly, 
and then proceed to answer them : 


1. The Summa is now incomplete and does not 
contain the modern questions. 

2. The Summa materially is too long. 

3. The Summa metaphysically is too subtle. 


As to the first objection concerning the understanding of 
the definitions of the Church which have appeared since the 
thirteenth century, it will suffice to refer to the words of 
Pope Pius X in the Motu Proprio “ Angelici Doctoris,” 
above referred to: “‘de ipsa Summa Theologica habeantur 
scholae: eo etiam, quia, hoc libro commentando, facilius 
erit intelligere atque illustrare solemnia Ecclesiae docentis 
decreta et acta, quae deinceps edita sunt. Nam post 
beatum exitum Sancti Doctoris, nullum habitum est ab 
Ecclesia Concilium, in quo non ipse cum doctrinae suae 
opibus interfuerit.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the principal 
decrees of the Council of Trent, especially as to Justification, 
have been composed from the very words of St. Thomas ; 
nay more, the definitions on Justification were drawn up 
and arranged by the celebrated Thomist, Dominic Soto. 
Further, the principal decrees of the Vatican Council con- 
cerning revelation against rationalism and traditionalism, 
the proper expression of the distinction and harmony 
between the natural order and the supernatural order, have 
been expressed in the very terminology of St. Thomas. 
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The exposition, therefore, of the Summa Theologica, 
inscead of militating against the proper interpretation of 
the acts of recent Councils, rather greatly facilitates it. 
Besides, the principal errors of the liberal Protestants of 
our day, and of the rationalists, have, before the Summa 
is yet begun, been examined and refuted in the fundamental 
theology in the tracts on Revelation, the Church, and the 
theological sources ; and from these fundamental tracts it 
will become all the more apparent how much the profound 
study of the Summa Theologica favours the legitimate 
progress of Theology. We need not tarry further in the 
refutation of this first objection. 

It is objected, secondly, that it would be too long to 
expound the whole Summa Theologica according to the 
order of questions and articles. Time is wanting; better 
select the principal articles. 

To this, we reply: In the Summa Theologica there are 

hilosophical parts, such as psychology, which have already 

n treated in the philosophy course ; hence, to economise 
time, these subjects can be treated briefly in so far as they 
are necessary to the proper scope of theology. Besides, in 
every tract, there are questions so easy that they scarcely 
require comment once the thorough explanation of the 
fundamental theses has been given, and may be regarded 
as no more than simple explanations or corollaries. 

But, in expounding the fundamental theses of any tract, 
it is absolutely necessary to observe St. Thomas’ order of 
questions and articles ; otherwise, the doctrine of the Angel 
of the Schools could be adulterated, and that even seriously. 
A trite example of this kind of adulteration is to be found 
in certain works on the Divine Knowledge. Many authors 
indeed, while treating of the foreknowledge of future con- 
tingent things, cite Article XIII, Q. XIV, of the First Part 
of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas: “ Utrum 
scientia Dei sit futurorum contingentium ?” In this article 
it is stated: “ Aeternitas tota simul existens ambit totum 
tempus. Unde omnia quae sunt in tempore sunt Deo ab 
aeterno praesentia . . . et intuitus divinus fertur ab 
aeterno supra omnia prout sunt in sua praesentialitate.” 
(“‘ Eternity existing all at once comprises all time. Hence, 
all temporal things are present to God from eternity .. . 
His glance is carried from eternity over all things, as they 
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are in their presentiality.”) The authors referred to add 
‘In this article, St. Thomas treats professedly of the fore- 
knowledge of future things, and explains it as ‘ eternity 
comprising all time,’ but this article says nothing of the 
divine decree in which the foreknowledge of future con- 
tingent things is founded according to Dominic Bannes and 
his school. Therefore the Bannesian doctrine is not the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, to which the more recent theory 
of the scientia media is not really opposed.” 

But this new interpretation of the famous article of 
St. Thomas would not have been possible if the holy Doctor’s 
order of the articles were observed. For article XIII here 
necessarily presupposes article VIII of the same question, 
namely: ‘“ Utrum scientia Dei sit causa rerum ? ” in which 
it is stated and proved abundantly of all created things 
knowable by God without any exception that ‘‘ His know- 
ledge must be the cause of things in so far as His will is 
joined to it ’ (Necesse est quod scientia Dei sit causa rerum 
secundum quod habet voluntatem conjunctam). ‘ Hence 
the knowledge of God as the cause of things is usually called 
the knowledge of approbation.” But what is the divine 
knowledge in so far as it has the will united to it, if it is 
not the divine decree of which Bannes, like all Thomists, 

s? Hence article XIII, concerning future contingent 
things, cannot be understood as the authors above referred 
to would have us understand it, without denying the 
universality of the highest principle of St. Thomas: 
“* Scientia Dei causa rerum.” Really this article XIII is 
nothing more than an application or corollary of the afore- 
said principle. For how could these future free absolute, or 
at least conditional, things rather than others be present to 
God from all eternity without the divine decree ? If it were 
so, then would be verified fatalism to which the scientia 
media theory, invented by modern theologians, undesignedly 
but logically leads. 

In this example of adulteration appears the necessity of 
preserving, especially in the fundamentals, the order of 
questions and articles as arranged by St. Thomas. And 
we have another remarkable example in a certain new inter- 
pretation of Article VI, Q. IX, of the Prima Secundae: 
‘**Utrum voluntas moveatur a Deo solo, sicut ab exteriori 
principio ?” in which it is stated: ‘“‘God moves man’s 
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will, as the Universal Mover, to the universal object of the 
will, which is good. But man determines himself by his 
reason to will this or that, which is true or apparent good.” 
Certain scholastics add: “Therefore, according to St. 
Thomas, God indeed moves our will to the universal good 
but not to the particular good.” The Thomists, however 
reply that this last negative is not in the text of St. Thomas, 
nay more, the very contradictory of it is to be found already 
expounded in the tracts on Providence and Divine Govern- 
ment, as well as in the questions which follow the one 
quoted above (for instance in Q. X, Art. 4). Hence this 
text of St. Thomas really signifies, according to the context, 
that which is contained more explicitly in the tract on Grace 
(Prima Secundae, Q. CXI, Art. 2), namely: “to the 
universal good the human will is moved by God and not 
by itself; but to the particular good it is moved by God 
and moves itself ; hence sin can be in the second act, but 
not in the first ” ; and this is what the holy Doctor wishes 
to prove inthis reply. Upset, then, St. Thomas’ order of 
questions and articles, and his words, thereby separated 
and sundered, are violently twisted to quite another sense 
than that intended by their author. 

There now remains the third objection: The Summa 
is metaphysically too subtle, in questions concerning 
created essence and existence, divine motion, predestination, 
&c. Perhaps these problems could be solved in a simpler 
manner, the essential doctrine of St. Thomas being kept 
intact. So speak the eclectic theologians for whom St. 
Thomas is sometimes too subtle, because perhaps too 
sublime and too profound. 

The question is: Can the essence of the doctrine of 
St. Thomas be formally preserved, if we reject the more 
universal and abstruse metaphysical theses, or do only the 
material elements of this doctrine remain in the eclectic 
theology so widely diffused to-day ? 

To answer this question briefly, it will suffice to call to 
mind the difference there is, on the fundamental theses, 
between St. Thomas and this eclecticism as it is conceived 
by its distinguished defenders. Concerning the more univer- 
sal problems of philosophy and theology, very often there 
are proposed two opposite extreme solutions (standing, as 
it were, at the extremes of the base of a triangle), altogether 
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erroneous or even heretical ; one falls short of the truth by 
defect in affirmation, the other errs by excess. But between 
and above these two opposite errors, generally come two 
opinions, namely : the doctrine of St. Thomas as the apex 
of truth, and lower down, that is in the middle altitude, is 
scholastic eclecticism as the just, prudential mean, so to 
say, betwixt too great elevation and the meanderings of 
error. 

This is verified in all parts of philosophy and theology, 
as we shall now see. 

In logic and general metaphysics, between nominalism 
or conceptualism and the absolute realism of the pantheists 
comes not only the moderate realism of St. Thomas, but 
even the formalism of Scotus fluctuating as it were between 
the erroneous extremes ; while scholastic eclecticism, in this 
question as in all others, seeks the just mean between 
St. Thomas and Scotus. The realism of St. Thomas stands 
as the fixed apex, while the eclectic thesis vacillates to 
conciliate all; nay more, the eclectics expressly state that 
perhaps between the nominal and real there is only a verbal 
distinction. 

Hence, again, as to the notion of being, between the 
equivocating of the agnostics, and the unicity of the pan- 
theists, there comes not only the analogy of St. Thomas, 
but the univocity (univocitas) of Scotus. But the scholastic 
eclectic seeks a middle way between St. Thomas and Scotus. 
Besides, in this question of the analogy of being, the eclec- 
tics cite Aquinas materially, but the formal sense of his 
doctrine they do not understand. 

From these distinctions others follow as to the funda- 
mental notion of power (potentia), and hence as to the 
distinction between created essence and its existence. 
Through not understanding the true analogy of being as it 
is explained by St. Thomas, the aforesaid eclecticism cannot 
admit mere potentia to be anything real, it even confounds 
passive potentia with imperfect act, and active potentia 
with virtual act which reduces itself to act without divine 
premotion. 

In cosmology, between and above dynamism and 
mechanism stands hylomorphism, but this Aristotelian 
doctrine is not understood in the same way by St. Thomas, 
according to whom matter is pure potentia, as by 
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Suarez, who holds that matter from itself has imperfect 
actuality. 

In psychology likewise, especially as regards free-will, 
between and above determinism and freedom without order 
come not only the Thomistic conception, but the eclectic 
theory which fluctuates between the voluntarism of Scotus 
and the determinism of circumstances to which the scientia 
media leads. 

In theology also, between agnosticism and ontologism 
comes the analogical cognition of St. Thomas, as well as 
the univocal cognition of Scotus, and analogy in the sense 
of Suarez. Similarly as to the divine motion, between 
semi-pelagianism and Jansenism there is, besides the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, Molinism, and even Congruism, 
which is the via media between St. Thomas and Molina. 

In ethics, as to the foundation of obligation, between the 
extreme systems radically erroneous come the Thomistic 
teaching according to which the eternal law pertains to the 
divine intellect, and the eclectic doctrine according to which 
the eternal law pertains to the divine will, as already held 
by Scotus. 

As to conscience, between rigorism and laxity comes 
probabilism which appeals unwarrantedly to the authority 
of St. Thomas. 

Finally, as to our supernatural life, between naturalism 
or pelagianism and the pseudosupernaturalism of Protes- 
tants, of Baius, and Jansenius, there is not only the 
Thomistic doctrine according to which grace, and the 
infused virtues are swpernatural quoad substantiam vi objectt 
formalis, but there is also the Scotist and Molinist theory 
according to which the infused virtues are only supernatural 
quoad modum. There is an immense distance between these 
two theories, and the eclectic authors who ignore this pro- 
found difference sometimes inconsiderately explain in the 
Molinist sense the text of St. Thomas on grace, faith, hope, 
and charity. 

From these various examples it is clear that we have, 
in the fundamental questions of philosophy and theology. 
between and above the extreme opinions manifestly 
erroneous, two solutions: the Thomistic, and the eclectic 
which flourishes so extensively at present. 

The Thomistic solution is based on the consideration of 
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first principles, facts of experience, and divine revelation. 
The eclectic solution is formed rather on the consideration 
of extreme systems between which a via media must be 
chosen agreeing with prudence rather than metaphysics. 
Eclecticism sometimes seems to assume as the supreme 
criterion of truth: in medio stat veritas. But since, as a 
matter of fact, error is always opposed to truth, why should 
not the mean between error and truth be chosen, as many 
incline to the mediocrity of the tepid which stands between 
good and evil ? 

If, then, the eclectics so disagree with St. Thomas on 
the more universal philosophical and theological theses, 
how, in the face of these differences, can they profess to 
preserve intact the teaching of the Angelic Doctor? Start 
with a little error concerning the notion of the analogy of 
being and you finish up with a great one, for being is con- 
ceived in all the other subordinate notions. Hence, although 
the eclectics very frequently quote the words of St. Thomas, 
they understand them only materially, and not according to 
the formal metaphysical sense which they had in the mind 
of the Angelic Doctor. Thus a certain pseudothomism has 
been gradually evolved. 

It must therefore be concluded that the exposition of 
the entire doctrine of St. Thomas is necessary in order that 
its formal sense be preserved. Otherwise there will not un- 
frequently be a mere material understanding of the text of 
St. Thomas while he, however, always speaks formally. It 
is evident, for instance, that he who, like Baius, rejects the 
distinction between the formal object of infused charity 
and the formal object of our natural love of God under- 
stands only materially the tract of St. Thomas on Charity ; 
for he does not grasp the formal object of this tract but only 
the material elements ; just as @ man without a musical ear 
hears only materially the Beethovian symphony ; he hears 
indeed all the notes, but the form of the symphony he does 
not understand. 

To adhere therefore to the teaching of St. Thomas, it 
is necessary to preserve the order of questions and articles 
of the Summa, and its more profound metaphysical theses. 

Does it follow from all that has been said that the 
S. Congregation of Studies reprobates the eclectic pseudo- 
thomism ? The 8. Congregation proceeds as the Sovereign 
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Pontiffs have always proceeded : they have neither repro- 
bated nor approved the aforesaid theories, but they have 
specially recommended the doctrine of St. Thomas. In 
like manner does this same Sacred Congregation solve the 
second question: ‘“ Utrum omnes vigintiquatuor theses 
philosophicae a Sacra Studiorum Congregatione probatae 
germanam Sancti Thomae doctrinam revera contineant, et 
in casu affirmativo, utrum imponi debeant scholis catholicis 
tenendae ? ”’ 

The reply is: ‘‘ Omnes illae vigintiquatuor theses philo- 
sophicae germanam Sancti Thomae doctrinam exprimunt, 
eaeque proponantur veluti tutae normae directivae.” 

But amongst these theses is contained the fundamental 
thomistic doctrine concerning the real distinction between 
created essence and its existence, which distinction is re- 
jected by some scholastics. But if this thesis is tuta norma 
directiva, the contradictory thesis, if I err not, is not 
‘tuta.’ Let it stop at this.’ 

REGINALD BELL. 
1 Pope Pius X in his Encyclical “‘ Pascendi” says: ‘* Aquinatem 


vel parum deserere, praesertim in re Metaphysica, non sine magno detri- 
mento esse. Parvus error in principio est magnus in fine.” 








Che Contrition Requifed in Confession. 


At the present day it is so generally taken for granted 
that contrition, motived by the fear of hell, is sufficient in 
Confession to obtain pardon of sin, that we are liable to 
forget that for a long time the demands of many theo- 
logians in this respect were much less easy of fulfilment, 
and that even yet there are some who require a certain 
love of God as part of, or in addition to, this motive. But 
though the question has now little more than a theoretical 
interest, the difference of view in regard to it furnishes a 
very apt illustration of the development of doctrine ; and 
of a corresponding change of discipline too, in the direction 
of greater indulgence to the sinner. So it may be of interest 
to enumerate the various opinions, and the principles on 
which they are based, that have from time to time secured 
adherents in the theological world. 

The first view in the order of rigour is that which insists 
on charity as the motive of contrition, not only outside 
but in the Sacrament of Penance. Besides the many 
heretics who have held this opinion, it was shared by Peter 
Lombard, Hugh of St. Victor, Richard of St. Victor and 
St. Anselm. For this is a necessary inference from the 
teaching of these authorities which, though not quite clear, 
seems to confine the efficacy of the Sacrament merely to the 
remission of punishment and the declaration that the sin 
or sins have been already remitted. In the words of Peter 
Lombard, “ priests do not so much remit or retain sins” 
as “declare them remitted or retained by God.”! Later 
on the necessity of charity was held with different modifi- 
cations by Berti, Billuart and Bellarmine. 

I suppose these authorities, like theologians generally, 
are divided as to what precise attributes of God, or what 
precise aspect of His goodness, must be embraced by the 
will in order that an act of charity may be elicited. Some 
maintain that all the Divine attributes, as it were in confuso, 
must be present to the mind and an object of appetition by 
the will; while many say that any one of them suffices. 
Others again hold that it is not necessary to have regard 


1 P. L., CXCII, 888. 
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to any of the Divine attributes in itself and disjoined from 
its beneficent influence towards us, and that we exercise 
charity even when our motive is gratitude for God’s good- 
ness ; because His “‘ benevolence and love towards men are 
intimately connected with, nay inseparable from, His 
Divine perfections.”* But it seems to me that, though 
gratitude admirably paves the way for charity, to rely on 
it alone as a motive, would reduce the resultant act in 
excellence and efficiency to the level of Divine hope and 
in fact below it. 

The principal argument on which this first theory rests 
is, I suppose, that without some turning to God, and con- 
sequently without some degree of love for Him, He could 
not be expected to forgive mortal sin. For mortal sin and 
Divine love are not only incompatible ; they are in direct 
opposition to each other. In fact charity or love signifies 
freedom from sin, and the state of sin must be taken as 
characteristic of the enemies of God. It follows, therefore, 
that the exercise of charity is a condition precedent to the 
sinner’s reconciliation with God, just as it is the flouting 
of the motive of charity that constitutes his lapse into sin. 

Another argument to the same effect is found in the 
words of the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. 6) “ illumque 
(Deum), tamquam omnis justitiae fontem, diligere mee : 
ac propterea moventur adversus peccata per odium aliquod 
et detestationem. .. .” Here, it is argued, the Council, in 
describing for us the process leading up to justification, 
plainly teaches that an act of love or charity is a step on 
the path from sin to reconciliation with God. 

Nor is it admitted that this argument is weakened in 
any way by the fact that the Council merely requires the 
beginning of love. For it is contended that this designation 
is used because there is reference to the first act of love 
elicited by the repentant sinner, as distinguished from 
subsequent ones with whose motive, and nature conse- 
quently, it is identical. Or perhaps with equal plausibility 
it may be said that the requisite act is called the beginning 
of love, not for the reason that it is not an exercise of genuine 
charity, but because it need not be so ardent or intense 
as the charity that is necessary for justification in the 
absence of a Sacrament. 


* Catholic Encyclopedia, IV, p. 339. 
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The principal difficulty of course against this rigorous 
view is the fact that, if it were well-founded, what is ad- 
mittedly the chief function of the Sacrament of Penance 
would never be exercised. For it is universally assumed 
by us that the forgiveness of sin is given on easier terms 
in the New Law through the agency of the Sacrament than 
it was in the Old. This must imply that a lesser motive of 
sorrow—one more easily compassed—is sufficient now as 
compared with what was necessary before Our Lord came ; 
which would not be the case if charity were necessary now 
as it was necessary and sufficient then. Moreover, one of 
the great blessings that we Catholics claim to have beyond 
Protestants is this same facility in obtaining pardon of our 
sins and their punishments—a claim that would be in all 
essentials unfounded, if we were under the same rigorous 
necessity as they are of reinstating ourselves in God’s 
favour by travelling along the comparatively steep and 
narrow road of charity. 

It is, of course, true that we get an access of grace 
through a second channel when we have charity in the 
tribunal of Penance, and so ceteris paribus one who, in- 
fluenced by motives of love, resorts to it gets more grace 
than one who does not. But on the other hand, the 
characteristic of the Sacrament of Penance, and what is 
most closely associated in our minds with it, is not that 
it gives an increase of grace but that it gives first grace. 

And in order to allow in their theory a place of import- 
ance—as all Catholics must—for the Sacrament in the 
Christian economy, some of these theologians say that its 
capital utility is sufficiently secured, because charity or 
perfect contrition will not justify in any case without at 
least implicit reference to it. For, in the words of the 
Council of Trent, ‘‘ The reconciliation is not to be ascribed 
to the contrition apart from the desire for the Sacrament 
which it includes.” * 

Others of them say that, although charity is necessary 
with the Sacrament, as outside it, still a more remiss or 
less intense or vehement form of it is sufficient in the former 
case than in the Jatter ; and so the value and importance 
% “Tpsam nihilominus reconciliationem ipsi contritioni, sine Sacra- 


menti voto, quod in illa includitur, non esse ascribendam.”’ Sess. XIV, 
cap. IV. 
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of the Sacrament are sufficiently safeguarded in their view. 
This caritas remissa which they require in the confessional 
seems to differ from charity as usually understood, in the 
fact that it is less in volume as if were in the mind, and so 
less liable to flow over into the sensitive faculties. When 
we state in describing one of the attributes of contrition 
that it must be appretiative but not intensive swmma, it is 
of the degree of charity contemplated by these theologians 
that we are denying the necessity. And in fact that it 
is entirely unwarrantable to insist on it with or without 
the Sacrament of Penance, is abundantly clear from sacred 
Scripture which ascribes justification to charity without 
any limitation whatever. Thus we are told “‘ He who loves 
Me is loved by My Father.” ‘ “ Charity covers a multitude 
of sins.” ° 

Influenced by these texts, and no doubt by the un- 
qualified statement of the Council of Trent,® Billuart’ does 
not insist on ardent love without the Sacrament or on 
charity or amor amicitiae with it ; but he does require in the 
latter case amor benevolentiae. The difference between the 
two in his view is that whereas these three elements go to 
make up love of friendship : (@) wishing well to a person ; 
(b) having this sentiment mutual ; and (c) having a founda- 
tion for it in a common interest—the first one alone is 
necessary in love of benevolence. 

But Billuart’s opinion is sufficiently refuted by the truth 
which he himself is fully alive to in another connection— 
namely, that we cannot love an object that is good in itself 
unless it be in some way a good for us. Though this latter 
consideration need not be our motive for loving, and should 
not be if we aspire to the most disinterested form of love, 
which in the case of God is charity. 

The view that I have been so far criticising has now 
become so singular and antiquated that Saint Alphonsus 

* St. John, xiv, 24. 

5 I. St. Peter, iv, 8. 

° “ Docet praeterea, etsi contritionem hanc aliquando charitate 
perfectam esse contingat hominemque Deo reconciliare priusquam hoc 
sacramentum actu suscipiatur . . .” Sess. XIV,cap.IV. However, 
the text in question is not so clear as to make it impossible for a partisan 
to draw an entirely different conclusion from it by reading “ aliqguando”’ 
as referring not only to “ contritionem,” but to “ reconciliare.” 

7 De Penitentia, diss. IV, Art. 7. 
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declares one form of it to be “ omnino improbabilem et 
falsam.”* And Lehmkuhl says: ‘“‘ Patet sententiam eorum 
esse prorsus rejiciendam qui ad dispositionem pro suscipiendo 
Sacramento poenitentiae actum perfectae charitatis postu- 
lent—Si enim de sola meliore dispositione aut quid optandum 
sit, et ad quid confessarius conari debet poenitentem 
propellere, facile omnes consentiunt melius et consultius esse 
caritatem et contritionem perfectam adhibere. Perfectam 
autem caritatem ezigt a doctrina Concilii Tridentini alienum 
esse censeo.”’ ° 

Another school of theologians insist that the beginning 
of Divine love referred to by the Council of Trent denotes, 
not the love of charity, but the love of hope (amor concupi- 
scentiae) ; and they maintain, accordingly, that the motive 
of hope—God as good to us—is indispensable for the sinner’s 
reconciliation with Him. They argue, against the more 
rigorous view, that the Council cannot have meant by the 
beginning of love an act of charity ; for this would ipso facto 
justify the sinner, instead of being a preliminary to justi- 
fication as the state of mind described in the decree 
undoubtedly is. On the other hand, as some kind of love 
is necessary, they infer by a process of exclusion that this 
is the love of hope. For there is no love involved in any 
of the more imperfect motives of a general character usually 
assigned for contrition, such as the fear of hell, the heinous- 
ness of sin, the danger of losing heaven (unless in so far as 
this is an exercise of hope) ; nor in any of the moral virtues 
such as temperance, justice, religion, penance, &c. 

These theologians also rely somewhat on the fact which 
the Council of Trent emphasises in two passages” that the 
sinner must have a hope of pardon. But there is very 
little plausibility in this argument; for such a state of 
mind is usually long anterior to any exercise of the 
theological virtue in question, as it is far less perfect than 
it, and less conducive to union with God. They have some 
reason, however, for considering that the authority of St. 
Thomas is on their side in their interpretation of the words 
of the Council of Trent, for he says: ‘“‘ Ex hoc. . . . quod 
per aliquem speramus nobis posse provenire bona, movemur 

8 Theologia Moralis, de poenitentia, ib. VI, tract. IV, n. 440. 
® Theol. Moralis, I1, n. 390 (11th edition). 
10 Sess. VI, cap. VI; Sess. XIV, cap. IV. 
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in ipsum, sicut in bonum nostrum, et sic incipimus ipsum 
amare.’ On the other hand, however, it is well known™ 
that “‘ diligo,” the word employed by the Council, is usually 
used to denote charity or the love of God as good in Him- 
self, and not Divine hope or the love of God as good to us. 

Moreover, seeing that mortal sin as such is not opposed 
to hope, as is evident from the fact that this virtue generally 
survives the commission of it, there is no theological reason 
for requiring an act of it as a prerequisite for the sinner’s 
reinstatement in God’s friendship. 

A third opinion which may conceivably be held, and 
which makes the path of repentance somewhat more broad 
and smooth, is that any supernatura! motive except fear 
suffices to gain a person pardon in the Sacrament of Penance. 
Whether this view was ever formally expounded by any 
considerable body of the theologians I do not know. But 
the principles held by some of them naturally issue in it; 
for, by strenuously denying the sufficiency of the motive 
of fear, they tacitly at least admit the adequacy of the 
others that go to make up attrition, such as the hateful- 
ness of sin, the attractiveness of virtue in general, or of 
any virtue in particular—chastity, justice, temperance, &. 

These theologians, like others, are not in agreement as 
to whether the efficacy of the particular virtues—as distinct 
from virtues like religion and penance that have the entire 
spiritual life for their ambit—extends to the retractation 
not only of the mortal sins directly opposed to them, but 
of all other mortal sins as well.“ Some say that sorrow of 
this kind, though formally limited in its scope, virtually 
extends to any serious offence against God, at least if it be 
as serious as the sin directly held in detestation. For, they 
argue, if sorrow for mortal sin is to be genuine at all, one 
must needs regard it as a slight offered to God or an injury 
done to Him. Consequently, they say, as this element of 
malice exists in every mortal sin and is the essential char- 
acteristic of it, all mortal sins are necessarily embraced by 
an act of detestation directed against one of them. 

js Summa Theologica, 1, 2, q. 40, a. 7, apud St. Alphonsum, op. cit., 
n. 442. 

12 Lehmkuhl, op. cit., n. 391. 

13 For a full discussion of the question see Lugo (de Poentitentia, 


disp. 14, sect. 6, nn. 75 sqq.) and, with special reference to venial sin, 
Lehmkuhl, op. cit., n. 395. note. 
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Others, however, say that a person can be sorry, say for 
a sin against temperance, without being sorry for one of an 
equal or even greater degree of heinousness against justice ; 
on the ground that the special malice of the former, whether 
with or without reference to God, is wanting in the latter. 
If this view be well-founded, though the sinner could by 
one or more particular motives have the requisite sorrow 
for his sins—at least those he remembered—he could not 
without appeal to a general motive—e.g., charity, hope, 
gratitude, have the requisite propositwm, inasmuch as this 
must be directed against all mortal sins. But whether this 
opinion be true or not—and it receives more support than 
the other—we must take account of it in practice. And 
according to Saint Alphonsus, “‘ Caeterum semper consultum 
est ut dolor eliciatur ex motivo generali ; imo et necessarium 
casu quo homo advertit posse habere in anima alia mortalia 
oblita.”"* And Lehmkuhl to the same effect says: ‘“‘ Quare 
8i quis ex motivo universali quod practice nunquam omitten- 
dum est,’ &c.” 

In connection with the turpitudo peccati referred to by 
the Council of Trent, and involved in violating the virtues, 
it may be well to remark that some theologians require 
that our hatred of it should have a reference to God in 
order that it may be sufficient, while others do not. The 
point at issue is well put by Lugo in the following passage : 
“* Difficultas famen est, an dolor de peccato propter turpi- 
tudinem abstrahentem a Deo, sufficiat ad veram attritionem : 
an v.g. dolor de furto propter specialem malifiam furti, 
prout opponitur justitiae sine alio respectu ad Deum, sit 
vera attritio ? P. Suarez plane concedit, illam esse contri- 
tionem sufficientem; et probari videtur ex Tridentino 
assignante pro sufficienti attritionis motivo turpitudinem 
peccati. Verum ex iis quae proxime diximus de motivo 
infamiae humanae, consequentur dicendum videtur, eam 
non esse veram et sufficientem attritionem nisi consideret 
peccatum in ordine ad Deum.’’® 

In the case of some of the particular virtues, too, it is 
possible that the motives for their exercise may be known 
to us not so much from Revelation as from reason, which 


\f Op. cit., n. 444. 
1 Op. cit., n. 392. 
16 Op. cit., disp. V, sect. 9, n. 142. 
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could not be supposed in the case of the motive of fear, or 
of the motives accruing from the theological or other great 
virtues of general application. And the question suggests 
itself whether the malice of sin as disclosed, not by faith, 
but by reason, is an adequate motive for a supernatural act, 
and in the case we are considering, for a supernatural act 
of sorrow. Now the common ™ opinion is that it is not, and 
that to have a really supernatural act, not only must it be 
supernatural in principle but it must be so in motive as well. 
That is to say, it will not suffice to have the faculty eliciting 
it endowed with the Divine gift of grace—the necessity of 
which all admit—but, to correspond with this, the formal 
object of the act must be exhibited to the mind under the 
Divine light of Revelation. 

This is proved from the words of Saint Paul : “‘ Without 
faith it is impossible to please God ;”* from the Council 
of Trent: ‘‘ Fides est humanae salutis initium, fundamen- 
tum, et radix omnis justificationis.”” And the words of Saint 
Augustine are very much in point: “ Bonum opus intentio 
facit, intentionem fides dirigit.’’” 

This third school of theologians whose views—explicit or 
constructive—I have been so far considering, while being 
satisfied that any virtue—no less than charity or hope— 
may be enough to obtain us pardon with the Sacrament of 
Penance, would strenuously deny the complete efficacy of 
fear as a motive of attrition. I use the word ‘‘ complete,” 
for, of course, no Catholic theologian in face of the decree ” 
of the Council of Trent ( Sess. XIV, cap. 4) could deny that 
it has considerable efficacy in securing the remission of sin. 

Notwithstanding this teaching, however, some say that 


7 Ballerini is of a different opinion, Op. Morale V., n. 48. 

'S Hebrews, 11, 6. 

19 Apud Lehmkuhl, op. cit., I, n. 367. 

20 “*Tilam vero contritionem imperfectam, quae Attritio dicitur 
quoniam ex turpitudinis peccati consideratione, vel ex gehennae et 
poenarum metu communiter concipitur, si voluntatem peccandi excludat, 
cum spe veniae, declarat, non solum non facere hominem hypocritam 
et magis peccatorem, verum etiam donum Dei esse et Spiritus Sancti 
impulsum, non adhuc quidem inhabitantis sed tantum moventis, quo 
poenitens adjutus viam sibi ad justitiam parat. Et quamvis sine sacra- 
mento Poenitentiae per se ad justificationem perducere peccatorem 
nequeat, tamen eum ad Dei gratiam in sacramento Poenitentiae im- 
petrandum disponit.” 


Oo 
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fear is not entirely sufficient for these reasons among 
others: (a) that it operates as it were in an extrinsic and 
compulsory manner, and, while perhaps detaching the will 
from sin, does not detach it from a hankering after sin ; 
and (b) that it cannot be appretiative summa, inasmuch as 
by the very fact that a person hates sin through fear, say of 
hell, he hates hell more than sin. 

The refutation of these objections brings me to the 
opinion which is commonly held at present. It is that 
any reason that we know from faith is calculated to deter 
us from a sin, is sufficient to gain us forgiveness of the sin 
in Confession. Thus not only the love of God, the ingratitude 
of the sinner, the beauty of virtue, the hatefulness of sin, 
but also—what is distinctive of this opinion—the fear of 
hell is enough if we receive the Sacrament. Though, of 
course, it is most desirable to aim at getting higher than 
this—the lowest rung of the spiritual ladder. 

I cannot say that this opinion, though generally held, is 
universal even at the present day, for some theologians, 
while nominally adhering to it, are careful to insist on there 
being joined with it somehow or another a certain degree of 
the love of God; which, however, others say is quite 
separable and distinct from it, though, no doubt, a natural 
development of it. 

Be this as it may, the view in question as generally inter- 
preted is that fear of the pains of hell—at least as distinct 
from those of Purgatory and of this life—is calculated, and 
if rightly conceived will be sufficient, to serve as a basis on 
which the power of the Sacrament may operate. It is 
evident that the pain of sense in hell is considered adequate 
for this end ; because fear of hell, is so far as it imports the 
loss of God, is in substance an act of Divine hope which 
ex hypothest is not necessary. 

The foundation of this view in theological reason is that 
the punishment of hell on account of its intensity and 
supreme severity is sufficient, if it be properly appreciated, 
to make us avoid all mortal sins and to detach our wills and 
affections from them. Although, of course, as the re- 
tractation of any of them we may have committed is, when 
done through fear alone, so thoroughly selfish, and so little 
inspired by consideration for God, it is through a special 
dispensation of His mercy that He is satisfied with it, and 
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forgives the sins in the tribunal of Penance. As Billot says : 
“Si quis rumperet vinculum quo alligatus erat ad unum 
terminum, nondum quidem actu suo se converteret ad 
terminum oppositum ; esset tamen in proxima dispositione 
requisita ad hoc ut per causam extrinsecam ab uno situ in 
contrarium immutaretur.” 1 

Nor is it true, as the patrons of the more strict views 
maintain, that contrition thus motived is conditional and 
hypothetical, inducing the sinner, it may be to avoid sin, 
but leaving him with a hankering after it and the wish to 
commit it if the pain of hel] did not stand in the way. For 
such a state of mind is just as much deserving of hell as the 
actual commission of the sin that it has reference to. So 
that in order to avoid the punishment there must be a com- 
plete turning away of the will from sin and an inchoate 
conversion—to be completed by the Sacrament—of the 
sinner to God. And those who may conceive a fear— 
serviliter servilis—which would induce the sinner apparently 
to give up sin, but leave him in reality wedded to it, 
altogether misunderstand the comprehensiveness of the 
sanction in question. 

As for the other difficulty, that sorrow for sin due to 
fear cannot be appretiative summa because the end sought— 
the avoidance of hell—is necessarily rated higher than the 
means to the end—the avoidance of sin—it may be said 
that the one thing essential is to hate sin in a higher degree 
than we love anything that may lead us to its commission ; 
although more is desirable. But the motive of the fear of 
hell could never conceivably lead us in the direction of sin. 
Quite the contrary ; and so the advantages of the avoidance 
of sin and of the avoidance of hell are not as it were competi- 
tors for our appreciation but operate in harmony to win it. 

In regard to the arguments in favour of the common 
view, the salutary effect of fear—if not its complete efficacy— 
is abundantly clear from many texts of sacred Scripture : 
** Confige timore tuo carnes meas ; a judiciis tuis timui :”?? 
‘** Fear Him that can destroy both body and soul in hell :”’** 
“Fear is the beginning of wisdom :”*4 “ The fear of God 


21 DeKecclesiae Sacramentis, Il, p. 157. 
22 Psalm CXVIII. 

23 Matt. x, 28. 

24 Psalm CX. 
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driveth out sin” ;* and from the story of the Ninivites. ** 
These passages, while they are conclusive against the 
Protestant and Jansenistic view that fear as a motive is 
positively prejudicial, and while they establish the fact that 
it is useful and salutary, do not of themselves prove that 
it is quite sufficient in the Sacrament of Penance. 

So we have to look for proof to the authoritative decisions 
of the Church ; and the classical evidence of the Church’s 
mind is furnished by the Council of Trent in the 4th Chapter 
of the 14th Session, which I have quoted already: ‘‘ Illam 
vero contritionem,” &c.*” The difficulty of accepting this 
teaching as conclusive in favour of the sufficiency of fear 
as a motive is that the word “ disponit,” if it be considered 
apart from the context, is somewhat ambiguous ; as it may 
connote either a proximate or a remote disposition. 

No Catholic, of course, would. question the truth that 
fear is a remote disposition for justification ; but where, it 
is asked, is the proof that we are meant to take it as cal- 
culated immediately to co-operate with the Sacrament ? 
Well, there are many reasons for supposing this, apart from 
the authority of commentators on the decree. One is that 
the Council had previously declared that this fear was a 
remote disposition ; for the words “ quo poenitens adjutus 
viam sibi ad justiiiam parat ’ express this constructively. 
Consequently, the interpretation that supposes the super- 
fluous work of going over the same ground again must be 
rejected. The meaning of the decree is also clear from the 
fact that the producing of the second stage of preparation 
referred to by the Council is limited to the case where the 
Sacrament is received: ‘“‘ Et quamvis (attritio) sine Sacra- 
mento Poenitentiae per se ad justificationem perducere 
peccatorem nequeat, tamen eum ad Dei gratiam in Sacra- 
mento Poenitentiae impetrandum disponit.” Manifestly, if 
the disposition in question were merely remote, leading up 
to some immediate qualification, it could be compassed 
outside the Sacrament. 

In support of the view that the disposition accruing from 
fear is in the mind of the Council merely a remote one, it is 
argued that the Fathers changed the words of the decree 


27 See note 20. 
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from its original form “ Sufficit ad Sacramenti hujus 
constitutionem ” to ‘‘Ad Dei gratiam in Sacramento 
Poenitentiae impetrandum disponit.” But this fact can be 
easily accounted for without supposing any doubt in the 
mind of the Council as a whole on the subject ; for the change 
may have been made to avoid stigmatising the more rigorous 
teaching as heretical, which would be the effect of retaining 
the original words of the decree. Besides, the rejected form 
of expression was objectionable for the reason that other 
elements in addition to contrition go to constitute the 
Sacrament. 

Moreover, the Council in Chapter IV divides the contrition 
which it said in Chapter III went to form the quasi materia 
of the Sacrament, into perfect and imperfect. But if 
imperfect contrition is part of the matter, certainly it is apt 
to co-operate in producing the Sacramentai effect. 

Besides almost immediately after the word “ disponit ”’ 
the decree continues : ‘“‘ Quamobrem falso quidam calumni- 
antur Catholicos scriptores, quasi tradiderint Sacramentum 
Poententiae, absque bono motu suscipientium, gratian con- 
ferre.’ Now Catholic writers were attacked by the 
Protestants, not because they taughi the sufficiency of 
perfect contrition, but of imperfect; and therefore the 
Council in resenting and repudiating the attack accepted 
the sufficiency of the Jess perfect kind. 

The mind of the Church may also be gathered from the 
teaching of Alexander VII in 1667: “Non audeant 
(theologi) alicujus theologicae censurae, alteriusve injuriae, 
aut contumeliae notae, taxare alterutram sententiam, sive 
negantem necessitatem aliqualis dilectionis Dei in praefata 
attritione ex metu gehennae concepta, quae hodie inter 
scholasticos communior videtur; sive asserentem dictae 
dilectionis necessitatem, donec ab hac Sancta Sede fuerit 
aliquid in hac re definitum.” In this decision of the Pope, 
his sympathy with the view which contends for the suffi- 
ciency of fear alone is clear, not only from the fact that he 
says this is the more common opinion, but also from this 
that he insists on its patrons being left at perfect liberty 
to teach it. For the evils that would result from its dis- 
semination, if it were untrue, would be very grievous, 
leading to the ruin of many souls ; which would not be true 
at all if the rival opinion, though untrue, were popularised. 
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If, however, we consider not the complete and indepen- 
dent act of love, but what is called amor initialis, it would 
seem that the trend of theological opinion has changed since 
Pope Alexander’s day. For at the present time very many 
theologians, basing their views largely on the teaching of 
the Council of Trent referred to already—that sinners should 
begin to love God—insist on some incipient love accom- 
panying the fear, if one is to obtain justification. However, 
when this opinion is closely considered, it does not appear to 
differ much from that which denies the necessity of any 
love. For the incipient love that is postulated is not 
apparently an independent act, but merely the act of fear 
in its entirety, and as based on a proper conception of the 
motive for eliciting it. If it be viewed in this way, it is 
reasonable enough to insist on the beginning of love for 
justification ; because a salutary fear implies a turning away 
from sin, and consequently a turning to God, and its natural 
and logical outcome is peace and reconciliation and friend- 
ship with Him. The words of St. Thomas quoted by Billot®* 
are very much in point: “ Dicendum quod ibi accipitur 
amor large pro amore imperfecto quod est desiderium, quod 
est primus motus appetitivae virtutis ; desiderium autem 
non sufficit ad formandum actus virtutum.” 

Others, however, while, perhaps, accepting this view in 
substance, prefer to say that no love is required and that the 
act referred to by the Council of Trent is not absolutely 
necessary, but is merely a usual concomitant of the acts 
preceding justification. 

St. Thomas’s opinion*®® on the general question is clear 
enough: ‘“‘ Quandoque contingit, quod aliqui non perfecte 
contriti virtute clavium gratiam contritionis consequuntur.”’ 

Whether the fear of temporal evils, in so far as we know 
from Revelation that they are sent as a punishment for sin, 
is sufficiently efficacious in Confession, the theologians who 
are satisfied with the fear of hell as a motive are not agreed. 
It would seem that there is good reason to doubt their 
sufficiency ; for we cannot know in any particular instance 
whether sin unrepented of will be visited with these evils 
ornot. And, besides, the fear engendered by the probabilities 


28 Op. cit., p. 157. 
*9 Apud St. Alphonsum, op. cit., n. 440. 
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of their infliction—even if their full severity be appreciated— 
may not be enough* to counteract the alluring effects of sin. 
As Lehmkuh] says: “Si quis in solis malis temporalibus, 
quae re ipsa pro peccatis inflicta sint vel in hac vita infli- 
gantur, haeret, non videtur hisce solis moveri posse ad 
firmam voluntatem super omnia et prae omnibus ailiis 
malis peccatum vitandi ; possibile enim est, ut cum peccati 
fuga majora mala hujus vitae conjuncta sint, quam quae 
nune ut sequelas peccati timet.’’*! 

If, however, they be looked on as in some way a beginning 
of eternal punishment, such an authority as Suarez is 
satisfied with their efficacy ; for he says this opinion “‘ vera 
erit, si intelligamus illum timorem non esse mere humanum 
et naturalem, sed divinum et supernaturalem. Itaque, 
quamvis poenae ‘temporales sint, si tamen considerentur ut 
inflictae a Deo et ut nobis indicant et quodammodo incohant 
divinum supplicium nisi emendemur : sub ea ratione possunt 
movere ad supernaturalem aftritionem, quae optime re- 
ducitur ad illam, quae est ex metu gehennae.”*? 

The Council of Trent gives us no certain guidance in the 
matter; for though it uses both the words “ gehennae ” 
and “ poenarum”’ in speaking of the requisite fear, it is 
not clear whether the latter is meant to be an explanation 
of the former, or to denote something different from it. 
But the reference of the Council to the Ninivites would go 
to show its belief in the efficacy of these punishments, at 
least in the sense understood by Suarez. 

St. Alphonsus sums up the practical conclusion we are 
to adopt: ‘“‘ Prima sententia videtur probabilior; nam 
gehenna cunctas complectitur aeternas poenas, et ideo, 
dicente Concilio et poenarum, aliquid aliud praeter poenam 
aeternam intelligendum est. At cum secunda non careat 
sua probabilitate, saltem extrinseca, puto tutius in praxi 
eam servandam esse.” ** 

Davin Barry. 


3° Owing to the difference of view entertained by theologians as to the 
intensity of the punishments in Purgatory, it is uncertain how far these 
are always predominant as contrasted with the enticements to sin. 

31 Op. cit., n. 389. 

= Apud Lehmkuhl, op. cit., n. 388. 

33 Op. cit., n. 443. 








Che Concept of Morality and the Cast 
End in the Ceaching of St. Chomas. 


Ir is probably safe to say that no Catholic writer on Moral 
Science since the time of St. Thomas has failed to invoke 
the authority of the Angelic Doctor in support of some 
portions, at least, of his own teaching. In the schools of 
the great Order of which the saint himself was a child, his 
doctrine is carefully preserved and transmitted, and there 
is no Catholic school in which he is not held in high honour. 
It would seem, therefore, that whatever is good in the 
system of St. Thomas may be found in the works of his 
present-day disciples, and that for one who would wish to 
know the mind of the great Doctor it would not be necessary 
to have recourse to his own writings. Such, however, is not 
the case. For it happens only too frequently that those 
who profess to be his disciples do not find themselves in 
agreement as to what their master taught—the pages of our 
text-books are full of their controversies. For such diver- 
gence there may be two reasons: either the master is not 
interpreted aright by his followers, or, not having himself 
definitely adopted one view, he inclines now to one side, 
now to the other. 

On the questions which I have chosen as the subject of 
this essay opinion has been considerably divided, and this 
is my reason for taking up the task of examining for myself 
the writings of St. Thomas, with the hope that, if I cannot 
throw any light on the situation, I may at least arrive at a 
better understanding of the issues at stake. Perhaps if I 
had correctly estimated the magnitude of the task, I would 
not have so readily ventured to undertake it, for now that 
I have finished, I realise that I have only just begun. To 
discover the views of St. Thomas on a question, it is not 
sufficient to refer to his formal treatment of it; one must 
also search for stray references up and down through the 
many tomes that he has left us ; and it is often in the most 
unexpected places that the really valuable, because imci- 
dental, evidence will be found. For this purpose a minute 
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and extensive knowledge of all the writings of the Angelic 


Doctor is necessary—a knowledge to which I cannot lay the 
smallest claim. 


[. 
THE CONCEPT OF MORALITY AND THE LAST END. 


Catholic writers on Ethics and Moral Theology are 
accustomed to begin their treatises with a disquisition on 
the ultimate end of human action. Perhaps this may be 
partly the reason why so many of them contend that 
reference to the last end is essential to morality, as if to 
justify themselves in treating in the forefront of their works 
matters of which they make little practical use subsequently. 
Again, in laying down that there can be no morality without 
liberty, these moralists seem to introduce the notions of 
responsibility and merit into their discussions on the essence 
of morality, and thus they are led to maintain that no act 
is good unless it is referred to the last end, in the sense that 
it will not be meritorious. 

To take some of the latest writers on Ethics, we find that 
Dr. Cronin lays down that the primary test of the morality 
of an act is its relation to the ultimate end. “ An act is 
morally good,” he says,’ ‘* when it is directed by reason to 
the ultimate end.” And in support of this, he quotes the 
following passage from St. Thomas :—“ Because good has 
the character of an end of action, and evil the contrary 
character, hence all those things to which a man has a 
natural inclination are apprehended by reason as good, and 
consequently as things to be gone after, and followed out 
im act ; and their contraries are apprehended as evils to be 
avoided.” * At the beginning of his chapter on “‘ Good and 
Evil,” Dr. Cronin says: ‘‘ The moral good is any act which 
is directed by reason to the final end—the end which fully 
satisfies our appetitive capacity, and which therefore cannot 
serve as a mere means to something else. This is not only 
Aquinas’ view, but the view of most modern ethicians.” * 

Such statements as these are absolutely categorical, and 
would seem to be final. But when we take up another 

1 Science of Ethics, Vol. I, p. 125. 


2 Summ. Theol., 12”, Q. 94, a. 2. 
3 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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manual of Ethics, by an author who, no less than Dr. 
Cronin, professes to take St. Thomas as his master, we are 
presented with quite a different view of the question. 
Thus, Cathrein* is at considerable pains to prove that 
morality cannot formally consist in the relation of an act 
to the lastend. Suarez is quoted as saying: “ The intrinsic 
badness or goodness of an act is to be determined from its 
object, not from its relation to, or necessary connexion with 
the last end.”° And although no definite statement of St. 
Thomas is adduced, his authority is invoked in unmistak- 
able fashion. It remains for us to investigate for ourselves 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor. 

In the Summa Theologica, 12ae, Q. 1, a. 6, St. Thomas 
asks :—“‘ Is everything that a man wills, willed for the sake 
of the last end?” And he replies as follows :—“ It needs 
must be that all things that a man desires are desired for 
the sake of the last end. Whatever a man desires, he 
desires in the light of a good thing. If it is not desired as 
perfect good, which is the last end, it must be desired as 
tending to perfect good, because always the commencement 
of a thing is directed to the completion thereof, as is apparent 
both in things of nature and in things of art, and thus every 
commencement of perfection is directed to the attainment 
of perfection im its full measure, which is the achievement 
of the last end.” In answer to one of the objections which 
he had put himself at the beginning of the article, he further 
explains that “it is not necessary for one to be always 
thinking of the last end in every desire and in every work ; 
but the efficacy of the first intention, which is made in view 
of the last end, remains in every desire of everything, even 
without any actual thought of the last end : just as it is not 
necessary in walking along a road to think at every step 
of the place whither you are going.” 

The above are only examples of numerous passages of the 
same kind which I might quote, if it were necessary. I 
believe that they are brought forward in vain by writers on 
Ethics as the view of St. Thomas that reference to the last 
end is of the egsence of morality. It seems to me that in 
these places St. Thomas is not discussing the essence of 


4 Philosophia Moralis, p. 79 sqq. 
5 De Leg., II, 15 n. 12. 
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morality at all—he speaks of that perfect morality which is 
required for merit. We shall see as we go along if I am 
justified in this assumption. 

There is a famous chapter in the Summa Contra Gentiles 
in which St. Thomas seems to seek for the ultimate basis of 
right and wrong. Here he adduces several arguments to 
show that there is a natural distmction between right and 
wrong, not based on any positive divine ordinance. The 
chapter is worth quoting in extenso; I give Fr. Rickaby’s 
translation :— 


“ Thai the things commanded by the Divine Law are right, 


not only because the Law enacts them, but also according to 
Nature. 


“1. By the precepts of the divine law the human mind 
is subordinated to God, and all the rest of man is sub- 
ordinated to reason. But this is just what natural order 
requires, that the inferior be subject to the superior. There- 
‘fore the things commanded by the Divine Law are in them- 
selves naturally right. 

“2. Divine Providence has endowed men with a natural 
tribunal of reason, to be the ruling principle of their proper 
activities. But natural principles are ordained to natural 
purposes. There are certain activities naturally suited to 
man, and these activities are in themselves right, and not 
merely by positive law. 

**3. Where there is a definite nature, there must be 
definite activities proper to that nature; for the proper 
activity of every Nature is consequent upon the nature. 
Now it is certain that men’s nature is definite. There must 
therefore be certain activities that in themselves befit man. 

“4. Wherever a thing is natural to anyone, any other 
thing is also natural, without which the first thing cannot 
be had, for nature fails not in necessities. But it is natural 
to man to be a social animal. Those things therefore 
naturally befit man, without which the maintenance of 
human society would be impossible. Such things are the 
securing to évery man of his own, and abstinence from 
wrongdoing. Some points therefore of human conduct are 
naturally right. 


6 Liber III, Ch. 129. 
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“5. The use of lower creatures to meet the need of 
human life is a natural property of man. Now there is a 
certain measure in which the use of the aforesaid creatures 
is helpful to human life. If this measure is transgressed, as 
in the disorderly taking of food, it results in harm to man. 
There are therefore certain human acts naturally appro- 
priate, and others naturally inappropriate. 

“6. In the natural order man’s body is for his soul, and 
the lower powers of the soul for reason. It is therefore 
naturally right for man so to manage his body and the lower 
faculties of his soul as that the act and good of reason may 
least of all be hindered, but rather helped. Mismanage- 
ment in this regard must naturally be sinful. We count 
therefore as things naturally evil carousings and revellings 
and the disorderly indulgence of the sexual instinct, whereby 
the act of reason is impeded and subjected to the passions, 
which do not leave the judgment of the reason free. 

“7. To every man those things are naturally befitting, 
whereby he tends to his natural end ; and the contraries are 
naturally unbefitting. But God is the end to which man is 
ordained by nature (Ch. 115). Those things therefore are 
naturally right whereby man is led to the knowledge and 
love of God ; and the contraries are naturally evil for man.” 

It will be observed that all of these arguments, except the 
fourth and seventh, are merely the same argument set forth 
in different ways. They are all based on the principle that 
in the nature of things there is an order of subordination— 
first, of man to God; secondly, of the lower faculties to reason 
in man; and thirdly, of other creatures to man. Any act 
which takes due account of this order is right ; if it neglects 
it, itis wrong. No mention is made of reference to the last 
end. 

The fourth and seventh arguments are of a more parti- 
cular kind. The fourth is to the effect that a naturally good 
end, such as the maintenance of human society, presupposes 
naturally good means. The seventh further particularises, 
saying that since God is the natural end of man, all those acts 
are good which lead to God, and their contraries bad. It 
will be seen that these tests of the moral character of acts 
are what moralists call manifestive criteria rather than con- 
stitutive criteria, for it is obvious that one could not always 
know that an act leads to a good end if one did not know 
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that the act itself was good. ‘“‘ Those things are naturally 
right,” says St. Thomas, “‘ whereby man is led to the know- 
ledge and love of God.” 

A passage of somewhat similar import might be quoted 
from the Summa Theologica, 12ae, Q. 94, a. 2,c. Here, in 
laying down that the first precept of the law is: ‘‘ Bonum 
est faciendum et prosequendum, et malum vitandum,” he 
states that “all the other precepts of the natural law are 
founded upon this: so that all those things belong to the 
precepts of the law of nature as things to be done, or avoided, 
which practical reason naturally apprehends and recognises 
as human goods for evils]. But because good has the 
character of an end of action, and evil the contrary character, 
hence all those things to which a man has a natural inclina- 
tion are apprehended by reason as good, and consequently 
as things to be gone after, and followed out in act; and 
their contraries are apprehended as evils to be avoided.” 

It seems to me quite clear that in this passage St. Thomas 
recognises a fundamental distinction between right and 
wrong apart from any question of ends; yet Dr. Cronin 
adduces it in proof of his own contention, as I have indicated 
at the beginning. 

The treatise on ““ Human Acts ” in the Summa Theologica 
is of course the chief hunting-ground of moralists who would 
seek the views of St. Thomas on the problem which we are 
considering. We shall examine a few of the many passages 
that might be adduced. 

In the Prima Secundae, Q. 18, the fourth article is con- 
cerned with “ whether a human act may be good or bad by 
reason ofitsend.” ‘“* There are some things,” the reply goes, 
“the being of which does not depend on another; and in 
these it is enough to consider their being absolutely. There 
are other things, the being of which does depend on some- 
thing else, hence they must be considered with reference to 
the cause on which they depend. Human actions, and other 
things, the goodness of which depends on some other thing, 
have a character of goodness from the end on which they 
depend, besides the absolute goodness which they have in 
themselves.” Surely there can be no mistaking the meaning 
of such a passage. Human acts have a “ratio bonitatis’’ 
from their end, besides the “ bonitas absoluta”’ which they 
already possess. 
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In Question 20 we find discussed the morality of external 
acts. The first article inquires “‘ whether goodness and bad- 
ness are prior in the act of will or in the external act.” The 
answer is that “external acts may be good or bad in two 
senses. First, according to their kind—secundum genus 
suum—and their attendant circumstances, as to give alms 
in proper circumstances is a good act. Secondly, a thing 
may be good or bad by reason of its relation to an end ; as 
it is bad to give alms for vain-glory.” 

I might quote Article 3 of the same Question to the same 
effect—that “‘ one of two related things may have in itself a 
character of goodness, apart from its relation to another 
good ; ” and that “ the external act has a goodness or evil of 
its own, in point of matter or of circumstances.” 

In Secunda Secundae, Q. 23, a. 7, & propos of the virtue 
of charity, we find in answer to the first objection the 
following explanation :—“‘In a man without charity two 
sorts of acts are possible. One act is in keeping with his lack 
of charity, when he does something in view of that which 
is precisely the reason why charity is wanting to him ; and 
such an act is always evil : as St. Augustine says that the act 
of an unbeliever, inasmuch as he is an unbeliever, is always 
a sin, even though he clothe the naked, or do anything of 
that nature, directing it to the purpose of his unbelief. 
There is another act possible in a man devoid of charity, 
not in point of the lack of charity in him, but in point of 
some other gift of God, be that gift faith or hope, or again 
some natural goodness ; for that is not taken away by sin. 
Thus, without charity, there may be an act good of its 
kind, yet not perfectly good, because the due reference to 
the last end is wanting.” 

No comment of mine is necessary on the last sentence of 
this important statement. I shall have occasion to refer to 
it later in connexion with charity. 

I have already said that I believe that whenever 
St. Thomas seems to require reference to the last end in order 
that am act be called good, he means that goodness which is 
required for merit. ‘This, I think, can be easily inferred 
from the various extracts I have quoted. I may be allcwed, 
before I conclude this portion of my subject, to give a few 
more explicit references to this particular point. 

In the Prima Secundae, Q. 21, a. 4, the question is asked : 
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“Is a human act meritorious or demeritorious before God 
according as it is good or evil?” And the answer is: 
“The act of a mam has a character of merit or demerit so 
far as it is referred to another, either on his own account or 
on account of the community. In both these ways good and 
evil acts have a character of merit or demerit before God. 
On his own account—inasmuch as he is the last end of man, 
and there is a duty of referring all acts to the last end : hence 
he who does an evil act not referable to God, does not 
observe the honour of God, due to the last end,” etc. In 
the answer to the third objection it is also said :—‘“‘ All that 
man ts and can and has, must be referred to God ; and therefore 
every act of man, good or bad, has a character of merit or 
demerit before God, so far as is of the mere nature of the 
act.” 

We are immediately reminded of the text in I Corinthians 
x, 31: “ Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, 
do all to the glory of God,” and we naturally look for St. 
Thomas’ comments on it. We do not get the information 
we desire in the Commentary on the Epistles, but we find 
it in that on the second Book of the Sentences (Dist. 40, 
Q. 1, Art. 5, ad 7m), where it is introduced in connexion with 
the possibility of an indifferent act. 

The phrase “‘ omnia in gloriam Dei facite’’ may be under- 
stood positively or negatively. In the negative sense—“ do 
nothing which is opposed to the glory of God”’—it is a 
precept. In its positive sense, it may have two meanings. 
First, it may mean that an actual relation to God must be 
conjoined to every act of ours, not actually, but virtually, 
so that the virtue of the first reference may remain in all 
subsequent acts ; in this sense it is also a precept. Secondly, 
it may mean that an actual reference to God must be con- 
joined to every act distributively and in this sense it is only 
a counsel—that it is better to refer every act to God in this 
way. 

he view of this teaching, it is easy to see why there should 
be so many allusions to the last end in the treatise on 
Human Acts in the Summa. But it would be a mistaken 
view to assert that morality was fundamentally bound up 
with reference to the last end in the teaching of St. Thomas. 

I may conclude this section with a quotation which sums 
up most of what has been hitherto said. It is from the 
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Commentary on the 2nd Book of the Sentences (Dist. 41, 
Q. 1, a. 2, c), and is the reply to the question: “ Can any act 
of an infidel be good?” It is as follows :—“ As in the 
natural order one perfection is superadded to another, 
so that some things have one of them and others two, and 
so on; so too in the moral order, one may consider in an 
act one perfection added to another, by reason of each of 
which the act is good; and if any of these perfections is 
wanting, its proper goodness will be also wanting. For 
example, every act, in so far as it is an act, has some essential 
goodness, in the sense that all being is good ; but in some acts 
there is superadded a goodness by reason of the proportion 
of the act to its fitting object, and in this sense an act is said 
to be good ex genere ; further, by reason of due proportion 
of circumstances an act is said to be “‘ bonwm ex circum- 
stantia,’ and so on, until we reach the final measure of 
goodness of which a human act is susceptible, which consists 
in its relation to the last end by the habit of grace or charity ; 
and therefore, the act of those who have not grace or charity 
is not good in this latter sense, and this is the goodness on 
account of which an act is meritorious. But, though the 
latter kind of goodness be lacking, the former still remains, 
so that even though the acts of infidels lack that goodness 
on account of which they may be meritorious, there yet 
remains another goodness or a “vwirtus politice,’ or “ ex 
circumstantia,” or “‘ ex genere.” Therefore all their acts need 
not be bad, but only wanting in goodness. As, for example, 
although a horse has not the rationality which man has, it 
is not on that account bad, but it has a goodness short of 
the goodness of man.” 


II. 
CHARITY AND THE LAST END. 


From what has been said so far it ought to be abundantly 
clear that according to the teaching of St. Thomas acts may 
be good or bad apart from any relation they may bear to 
the last end. At the same time we have seen that he holds 
that there is an obligation to refer all acts, at least virtually, 
as he says, to the last end, in order that they may be 
meritorious. We have now to inquire how he conceived this 
reference to be made. And we are naturally led to begin 
by examining his teaching on merit. 
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In 12ae, Q. 114, we have the fourth article headed: 
“Is grace the principle of merit primarily through charity 
rather than through the other virtues ? ”—“ Utrum gratia 
sit principium meritt principalius per charitatem quam ‘per 
alias virtutes.” In answer it is said :—“‘ A human act has 
the character of merit from two sources : first and principally 
from divine ordinance, inasmuch as an actis said to merit that 
good for which man is ordained by God. Secondly, by 
reason of free will, inasmuch as man, of all creatures, has 
the power to act per se and voluntarily. 

And in both respects, the chief character of merit resides 
in charity—principalitas meriti penes charitatem consistit. 
For the motion of the human mind towards the enjoyment of 
the divine good is properly an act of charity, by which all 
the acts of other virtues are directed to this end, inasmuch 
as the other virtues are commanded by charity. And 
therefore merit of eternal life primarily pertains to charity, 
but to the other virtues in a secondary way, as their acts 
ure commanded by charity.” 

In 22ae, Q. 2, a. 9, it is asked: ‘“‘ Utrum credere sit 
meritorium,’” and the answer is: “ Our acts are meritorious 
in so far as they proceed from free will moved by God’s grace. 
Hence every human act which is subject to free will may, 
if referred to God, be meritorious.” And in answer to an 
objection: “‘ Nature is compared to charity, which is the 
principle of merit, as matter to form ; faith is compared to 
charity as a disposition which precedes the final form. 
Now it is clear that matter cannot act unless by virtue of 
its form, so neither can a previous disposition. . . . Thus 
neither nature nor faith can produce a meritorious act 
without charity ; but when charity supervenes, the act of 
faith becomes meritorious, as do the act of nature, and the 
natural act of free will.” A compendium of this doctrine is 
found in the Commentary on I Cor. xiii: “‘ Rightly therefore 
St. Paul compares the speech that lacks charity to the sound 
of a dead thing such as brass or a cymbal, which, though it 
give forth a clear sound, is nevertheless not living but dead : 
so too, the speech of a man who has not charity, however 
well it be expressed, is yet but a dead thing, because it avails 
nothing towards the meriting of eternal life.” 

My last quotation regarding merit is a rather curious 
one from “ De Potentia ” (Q. 6, a. 9, c). “* As in the world 
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of nature we see that all particular causes derive their power 
to act from a universal cause ; and yet a determinate and 
proper effect is attributed to the particular cause, 3 
so it is of the virtues by which we merit. For they all 
derive their meritorious efficacy from charity which unites us 
to God from whom we merit, and perfects the will by which 
we merit ; nevertheless each virtue merits a special reward 
corresponding to it, as humility merits exaltation, and 
poverty the Kingdom. Hence sometimes when charity is 
lost, though by the acts of the other virtues one merits 
nothing ex condigno, yet by his divine liberality God gives 
some fitting reward for such acts, at least in this world ; 
hence it is said that by acts which are good in character 
performed without charity, some merit ex congruo an 
increase of temporal goods.” 

Here St. Thomas seems to contemplate the possibility 
of some kind of merit, without charity, and, according to his 
own teaching, without reference to the last end. But I 
imagine that this is a very loose sense of the word “ merit,” 
even of ‘‘ merit de congruo,” and that it does not affect the 
doctrine that for merit charity is required. And this brings 
us to inquire what St. Thomas meant by charity, and how 
precisely he conceived the connexion between charity and 
the last end. 

In 22ae, Q. 23, a. 7, it is asked: “‘ Can there be any true 
virtue without charity?” And the question is answered 
thus: “ Virtue aims at good. Now the chief good is the end 
in view: for the means to the end are not called good 
except in order to the end. As the end is twofold, one 
ultimate and one proximate end, so there is also a twofold 
good, cne ultimate and general good, and another good 
proximate and particular. The ultimate and principal good 
is the enjoyment of God . . . and to this end man is 
adapted by charity. . . . It is clear then that true 
virtue absolutely so called, is that which aims at the principal 
good of man, . . . and in that way there can be no true 
virtue without charity.” Again: “There is another act 
possible in a man devoid of charity . . . in point of 
some other gift of God that he has, be that gift faith, or 
hope, or again some natural goodness ; for that is not taken 
away by mortal sin. Thus without charity there may be an 
act good of its kind, yet not perfectly good, because the 
due reference to the last end is wanting.” ’ 


7 Ibid., ad 1". 
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So, too, in discussing the moral virtues,* St. Thomas says 
“that in so far as they are operative in man to an end 
which does not exceed the natural faculty of man [they] 
may be acquired by human acts ; and so acquired they may 
be without charity, as they have been in many heathens. 
But as they are operative of good in order to a super- 
natural last end, thus considered, they have the perfect and 
true character of virtue, and cannot be acquired by human 
acts, but are infused by God; and such moral virtues 
cannot be without charity.” 

This teaching is put in a nutshell in an article headed : 
“ Is charity the form of the virtues?”° ‘It is evident,” 
the reply states, “ that the acts of all the other virtues are 
directed to the last end by charity . . . and in so far it 
is said to be the form of the virtues.” 

I do not know if any theologians now hold that charity 
is the principle of merit in all the virtues in the sense that 
the acts of all the virtues must be commanded by charity, 
as we have seen that St. Thomas holds. Mazzella (De Virt. 
Inf., p. 763) is at some pains to convince us that the words 
of St. Thomas could not be taken at their face-value—that 
the meaning the Angelic Doctor intended them to bear was 
somewhat to the effect that all meritorious works “ should 
have some relation to supernatural charity, and be founded 
upon, and have their roots in charity ; for this it would be 
sufficient that they be performed from any supernatural 
motive, provided they are performed by a friend of God.” 

The difficult question yet remains—and it is the really 
important question—to determine what precisely charity is 
in the teaching of St. Thomas. The common teaching on 
the theological virtues lays down that the formal object of 
the virtue of hope is the summum bonum under the aspect of 
conveniens. But since St. Paul says that charity is greater 
than hope, the inference is drawn that the formal object of 
charity must be the swummum bonum absolutum—considered 
in itself. In fact this is one of the arguments from reason 
adduced by Mazzella (De Virt. Inf., p. 720) in proving that 
charity has for its formal object the absolute goodness of God. 
Thus the teaching on hope is presupposed in the doctrine of 
charity. But the view has been put forward by some that 

8 12" Q. 65, a. 2. 
9 22”, Q. 23, a, 8, 
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hope is an intellectual virtue, and not a virtue of the will. 
And the authority of St. Thomas might be invoked in favour 
of the contention. The fact is that in this matter the great 
Doctor was not quite consistent; but at this stage I am 
unable to examine his writings closely on the question. 
Besides his teaching on hope, it would be necessary too, to 
see in what precisely he considered the malice of mortal sin 
lies, and his treatment of the virtue of penance and of con- 
trition without the sacrament should also be thoroughly 
investigated. Thus the subject is much more important that 
it would seem to be at first sight, for it permeates the whole 
system of virtues, merit, and sin. [I shall have to be content 
with giving very briefly a few of the principal references to 
charity itself. 

In 22ae, Q. 23, a. 4, to the question: “Is charity a 
special virtue ?” The answer is given: “ Acts and habits 
are specified by their objects ; now the proper object of love 
is good, and therefore wherever there is a special aspect of 
good, there is a special aspect of love. But the bonum 
divinum, in so far as it is the object of beatitude, has a 
special aspect of good: therefore love of charity, which is 
the love of this good, is a special love.” 

It is curious that here the aspect of the bonum divinum 
which charity regards in that aspect under which it is the 
object of beatitude. This would seem, at first sight, to 
equate charity with concupiscence, if we had not the evidence 
of clearer passages. 

In the same place (a. 1), the notion of charity is analysed 
in the following way :—‘‘ Not every kind of love has the 
character of friendship, but only that which exists with 
benevolence. . . . For if we do not wish well to the 
things we love, but only wish their goodness for ourselves, 
as we love wine, or a horse, we have not love of friendship, 
but love of concupiscence. ; 

** But not even benevolence suffices for friendship ; there 
is also required a mutual love (mutua amatio). Such mutual 
benevolence is based on some communication. Now, as 
there is a certain communication between man and God, in 
so far as He communicates His beatitude to us, it must 
needs be that some friendship be founded on this. 

The love founded on this communication is charity.” 
There is a similar, and perhaps clearer passage in the 
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Comm. on the Sentences,’® which, however, is entirely too 
long to quote. I shall give its substance. ‘“‘ Amor pre- 
supposes some sort of union of the loving and the loved, 
hence it includes concupiscentia, desiring the presence of the 
loved ; secondly, it includes benevolentia, wishing good to the 
loved ; thirdly, it includes beneficentia, doing good to the 
loved ; fourthly, it implies concordia, agreeing with the loved. 
To these four elements amor adds “ quiescence of the 
appetite’ in the thing loved. To “amor” itself amatio 
adds intensity. Amicitia further implies two additional 
elements, (1) some union of the loving and loved, so that 
each knows of the other’s love, and (2) that the action 
proceed from the intellectual appetite. Thus of all the 
forms of love amicitia is the most perfect ; and in its genus 
we place charity, which is a friendship between God and 
man.” 

Very little can be inferred from such generalities as these. 
A more definite statement is this: “ By charity God is 
loved on His own account (propter seipsum) ; hence the sole 
reason of love which charity considers is the divine good- 
ness. . . . All other reasons which incline to love, or 
impose a duty of loving, are secondary to, and consequent 
on, the first.” Similarly (cbid., a. 6) “faith and hope 
appertain to God in so far as we acquire from Him knowledge 
of Truth or possession of Good ; but charity has to do with 
God so as.to rest in Him (ut in tpso sistat), not that any 
advantage should be derived from Him.” 

I might go on indefinitely in the same strain, but it would 
be merely a repetition. St. Thomas simply seems to take 
it for granted that love of charity is higher than love of 
concupiscence, because charity is greater than hope. If, 
therefore, I have to come to an end, it is not because the end 
has been reached. I cannot conclude by dogmatising, 
because I am well aware that there are elements in the 
question that I have not considered at all. But if St. 
Thomas held that charity was love of the absolute good in 
itself, if the acts of all the virtues are commanded by charity, 
and if otherwise such acts cannot lead to the last end, the 
store of merit that awaits most men will be small indeed. 


P. O'NEILL. 


0 In 3, Dist. 27, Q. 2, a. I, c. 
11 22”, Q. 23, a. 5, ad 2m. 











Quasi-Domicile : Che Canon Law at 
Present 


Amonc the effects of the recent matrimonial legislation, 
desirable as they have been in most respects, one incon- 
venient consequence has to be recorded. Uniformity of 
principle in parochial matters has been openly abandoned. 
Until the publication of the Ne Temere decree it was an 
accepted principle, not perhaps often expressly stated * but 
always tacitly admitted, that the canonical conditions 
which qualified a man for marriage in a particular parish 
made him a subject in regard to other parochial functions 
as well. The decree changed all that. The quasi-domicile 
was given up,’ and the month’s residence—an entirely 
different qualification, as even the strongest advocates of 
the reform admitted *—substituted in its place. But only 
for matrimonial cases. Other matters—the administration 
of the sacraments generally, the jurisdiction of the parish 
priest, questions of parochial dues and of offerings made on 
the occasion of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the like—have 
been settled since on exactly the same principles as before. 
And rightly. It may have been in connexion with the 
marriage ceremony that the idea of quasi-domicile was first 
intreducea,* but that does not mean that, once introduced, 
it should cease as soon as matrimonial cases came to be 
regulated on a different principle. It had penetrated into 
other departments, had become in fact a canonical institu- 
tion : and Church Law has wisely provided that institutions 
of the kind should not come to an end except when full 
notice has been given of the fact. If we want an express 
statement on the point, we find it in the words of the Roman 


1 But it is by some. Cf. Pignatelli, t. 7, c. 63, n. 12 : “ jusfunerandi.. . 
illi competit eodem jure quo ei competit jus celebrandi matrimonia.”’ So 
Aichner, &c. Cf. the Roman decisions on the jus funerandi, 13th Febr., 
1695, 24th Jan., 1857, 18th July, 1914, &c. 

2 Reply of 28th March, 1908. 

3 Cf., e.g., Analecta Eccl., 1905, p. 456: “‘Solutio a recepta idea 
quasi-domicilii recedit.”’ 

* Cf. In, Turon. QuARTERLY, Jan., 1916, pp. 26°sqq. 
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Consultor of the Congregation to which we owe the new 
decree itself. After declaring that the quasi-domicile has 
been replaced in marriage cases, he goes on to say that 
“this is not the place to discuss whether it is expedient to 
preserve the quasi-domicile in other provinces of Canon 
Law ” *—implying thereby that, whatever his views about 
a change in the future, the change at all events had not been 
effected by the decree. 

The quasi-domicile, therefore, we may take it, retains its 
importance in regard to all parochial functions outside the 
marriage ceremony. And the only safe definition in practice 
is that implied in the answer of the Holy Office on the 
7th June, 1867: “to constitute a quasi-domicile, two 
conditions are required simultaneously : residence, namely, 
in the place in which the marriage is contracted, and the 
intention of remaining there for the greater part of the year.” 
It is a definition arrived at only after three centuries of 
continued evolution: a definition questioned, or expressly 
rejected, by leading canonists in the past, and now for the 
first time adopted as a general authoritative principle.‘ 
Some prominent writers, as we have seen,’ still take a 
liberal view of the second condition ; they maintain that it 
is sufficiently complied with if the intention covers a “‘ con- 
siderable,” but not the “ greater,” portion of the year. In 
face of the explicit statement of the Holy Office, the best 
explanation of their view we can offer is that they have 
been so impressed with the teaching of the past, especially 
perhaps with the teaching of St. Alphonsus,* that they prefer 
a forced interpretation of the later law to a complete rejection 
of the old authorities. A few of the writers to whom we 
refer were pioneers of the marriage law reform, and, 
realizing how dangerous it was to make the validity of the 
sacrament depend on an internal act so difficult to ascertain, 
were anxious to qualify the definite character of the new 
teaching, and went far to suggest that it had no strict 
binding force in countries to which it had not been directly 


5 Acta Ap. Sedis, 15th Sept., 1907. 

® y. Irn. THEOL. QUARTERLY, ibid., p. 32. 

? Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

8 De Bap., n. 115: “Imo aiunt ... ex communi sufficere, ad 
contrahendum quasi-domicilium, habitationem per aliquam notabilem 
anni partem.” 
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communicated, and in which local law and custom tended 
strongly in a different direction.” Now that their main 
object has been secured and the validity of marriage 
guaranteed independently of all intention about residence, 
they would perhaps be willing to admit that, in other less 
essential matters, the law of 1867 is unaffected by their 
attacks and ought to be accepted according to the plain 
natural interpretation. And, in justice to them, we may 
add that the promulgation of the law took place in a slow, 
halting and indecisive fashion: it was apparently a matter 
of profound secrecy at the time of the Vatican Council, when 
petitions bearing on the principles involved were put forward 
by several prelates,” and it was equally unknown to the 
Irish bishops when, in the Synod of 1875, they drafted a 
query on the matter to the Holy See." But, whatever 
allowances of this kind we make, we have no doubt that the 
law is in force now, and was im force at the time these 
canonists maintained the opposite. As regards these islands 
and the United States the matter, even on their own 
principles, is beyond dispute: the reply has been sent 
directly. That it was equally so in other countries is proved 
by the fact that, when cases in which the intention was 
shown to cover a shorter pericd than six months were 
submitted from dioceses where local law sanctioned the more 
liberal view, the Roman reply invariably was that the 
marriages contracted in these conditions were invalid.1* That 
implied that the view requiring a period of six months or 
more was absolutely certain. If it were not, there would 
have been at least a danger of violating the divine law 
. against second marriages ; and, in face of such a danger, no 
ecclesiastical tribunal, least of all a Roman, would have 


9 Cf. Analecta Ecc. (1905), pp. 339, 380, 451, 486 sqqg. The 
Consultor, Pius a Langonio, in a votum presented to the Congregation, 
discusses the whole question and proposes changes in the law. Says the 
reply constituted a law “‘ secundum quid.” 

10 Feije, De Imp. et Disp. Matr., n. 227 (note 2), tells us that he knew 
it at the time but was not free to divulge it. It was not sent to this 
country till the 2nd May, 1877. For the postulata at the Council, v., e.g., 
Anal. Ecc., ibid., p. 453. 

11 Appendiz to Maynooth Siatutes (1900), pp. 1-2. 

12 Cf. Irn. THEOL. QUARTERLY, July, 1916, p. 302. Cases decided 
14th Dec., 1889 (Paris), 11th Jan., 1868 (Rome), &c. 
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declared the marriage invalid and the parties free to contract 
another if they pleased. 

As against an attempt to develop the definition and 
deduce any general conclusions, we may be reminded of the 
words of De Luca. “ About this matter [the acquisition of 
a domicile sufficient for marriage] I must say,” he states, 
“ that it is a question of fact and of detailed proof, rather 
than one of law: that, therefore, no definite general rule 
applicable to each case can be constructed. The question 
of proofs, especially of detailed proofs, is one for the dis- 
cretion of the judge to decide. It would, consequently, in 
my opinion, be a mistake to formulate general propositions 
or to deal with the decisions that have been given in parti- 
cular cases : it may very well be that in one case some proofs 
or arguments suffice, while in another these same proofs, 
and evén greater, are deemed insufficient, owing to differ- 
ences in places, times, persons and other circumstances.” ™* 
And a similar view was once expressed by a great authority 
nearer home. “ Difficulties arising from questions of fact 
(whether, for instance, Caius a soldier, or Titia a servant, has 
a domicile elsewhere, &c.) are,” said Dr. Murray, “ not 
matters for theology to solve, but rather for the industry, 
and prudence of the parish priest to determine in the indivi- 
dual cases that occur.” ‘4 The message is one of relief and 
consolation to the theologian, but unfortunately also one 
that experience pro ves to be without any solid foundation in 
fact. And, even if we had no experience to guide us, we 
might put forward suggestions to the contrary. In reply 
to the first statement, we might say that De Luca wrote at 
a time of imperfect development, when views were so 
conflicting that one might really despair of finding any 
definite principle whatever, but that the Church has since 
done precisely what he thought it a mistake to attempt, 
and has thereby given strong encouragement to further 
evolution. And, as regards the second, it is clear, as indeed 
Dr. Murray’s own treatment of the subject suggests, that 
while the investigation of facts is of course a matter for the 
priest involved, the formulation of principles applicable to 
the facts when ascertained is well within the province of 
theology and Canon Law. 


3 14, p. 1h 
14 De Imp. Matr. Dirim., a. 377. 
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But the words of De Luca convey a much-needed 
warning. Too much reliance is not to be placed on opinions 
expressed, or decisions given, during the transitional period 
that had to elapse before tentative solutions could crystallize 
into a law like that of 1867. Particular dioceses had their 
own laws and customs, based sometimes on the civil code, 
and the general ecclesiastical teaching afforded no solid 
basis for a condemnation. ** Even Roman replies were given 
that the canonist will find it difficult to bring into line with 
the principles now in force.’* They, too, may have been 
due to theoretical views on quasi-domicile that the present 
legislation will not sanction. But the real explanation may 
lie deeper. It is possible that, as many experts suggest, the 
Council of Trent did not insist, for validity, on the acquisi- 
tion of even a quasi-domicile in the parish in which a 
marriage took place: that the Fathers were satisfied if, as 
now, the marriage was contracted in the presence of the 
parish priest of the place ; and that this view, though soon 
rejected in theory, continued for a long time to influence 
canonical jurisprudence in the solution of practical diff- 
culties.*’ 

With these principles to guide us, we need offer no 
apology for paying special attention to the words of the 
decree itself and to the subsequent declarations of the Roman 
authorities. Previous views and decisions may help us on 
doubtful points ; but, when clearly in opposition to the new 
law, they deserve no more consideration than is shown to 
similar statements in other departments, once a process of 
evolution has terminated in a clear definition. 


DURATION OF RESIDENCE. 


The period of time required is described as “‘ the greater 
part of a year.” From the decree itself it is clear that six 
months will suffice. And, to give the definition its full force, 
the phrase should be expanded into “ the greater part of one 
or more years.” ** If a person resides for several years in a 
locality, he need not renew his intention, or at any time 

* Cf. In THEoL. QuARTERLY, Jan., 1916, pp. 26 sqq. 
* Ibid. 
" ». Anal. Ecc., 1905, pp. 486 sgq. 
* Of. Gasparri, n. 916. 
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propose to spend the greater part of each individual year 
there. The time of absence that may be allowed will bear 
some proportion to the entire period ; '* when the latter is 
sufficiently protracted, we see no difficulty in allowing a 
period of absence quite sufficient to procure the individual 
a second quasi-domicile in a different locality.” 

Residence without the requisite intention is now of little 
consequence, but its duration may establish a more or less 
strong presumption that the intention was really there from 
the beginning. ‘It is on that principle that the “ month’s 
residence ”’ of Benedict XIV, emphasized so much in earlier 
times, is brought by the new decree into its proper per- 
spective. The presumption it gives rise to is a mere 
presumptio juris; even before 1867 it had been declared 
insufficient in a long series of decided cases, and we have 
now the satisfactory general declaration that “‘it may be 
destroyed by proofs to the contrary, (proofs) by which it is 
certainly and clearly established that the aforesaid intention 
never existed.” ** But, manifestly—though the decree says 
nothing on the point—if one month’s residence establishes 
a presumption, a longer period will make the presumption 
stronger : when it extends to six months or more, we need 
a rather decisive argument to the contrary before we can 
deny the existence of a quasi-domicile. Bearing that in 
mind, we can almost reconcile the various views that used to 
be held on the effect of an actual residence of six months 
without further proof of intention. One section of canonists 
held it to be quite sufficient in itself, and appealed to the 
Paris reply as establishing their thesis* : another maintained 
that something more was required, and the statement of the 
Holy Office * in connexion with that same reply has left no 
reasonable ground for doubt that their view was correct. 
But really the difference was not very considerable. The 
‘something more” required is merely an effective reply to 
difficulties urged by those who try to prove the absence of 

*® Cf. In. THEOL. QuaRTERLY, April, 1917, p. 181. 

» Ibid., July, 1916, p. 306. 

* For the more important portions of the document, v. Maynooth 
Statutes (Appendix, p. 5.) 

22 ** Quibus certo ac liquido constet praedictum animum nullo pacto 
extitisse.”’ 

23 y, In. THEOL. QUARTERLY, Jan., 1916, p. 35. 

24 15th Dec., 1902. Jbid., p. 36. 
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intention. If such reply be forthcoming, or if it be quite 
unnecessary, the quasi-domicile will be taken as established 
as a matter of course. The presumption, in other words— 
though it does not amount to a presumptio juris et de jure, 
which yields to no argument to the contrary—is a very 
strong presumptio juris, which will stand until the opposite is 
clearly established. 

As illustrating the application of these principles in the 
Roman courts at the present day, we would recommend our 
readers to consult a decision of the Rota, given on the 5th 
May, 1914, of which an account wil] be found in the ““ Roman 
Documents” published in the January (1915) issue of the 
Ir1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY.” A lady had resided in 
Tantonville from September 24th, 1905, till June 14th, 1906. 
Until January 25th, 1906, it was admitted, she had no 
intention of remaining “for the greater part of a year” ; 
and during the subsequent four and @ half months her 
intention was more or less indefinite. But the Rota decided 
that: she had @ quasi-domicile, and that the presumption 
arising from the period of residence was not destroyed by 
1° the probability that she would have returned to Brussels, 
had her marriage not taken place, nor, 2°, by the fact that 
she owned practically no property in Tantonville, nor, 
firially, 3°, by the further fact that no very clear reason could 
be given why she should remain in Tantonville at all. In 
fact, it was declared, the onus as regards the “ reason” 
rested on the other side : they should “‘ clearly demonstrate ” 
that a reason did not exist—else the acquisition of @ quasi- 
domicile would be taken for granted in accordance with the 
law of 1867. 

There is a further point in connexion with “residence” 
that has given rise to much discussion and cannot be said 
to be finally settled even yet. After dealing with the 
month’s residence, the Instruction of 1867 proceeds : “ It is 
manifest also that actual residence is incapable of generating 
a@ quasi-domicile, if a man lives in the lIccality after the 
manner of a wanderer or itinerant, not of a true and real 
inhabitant, [not], in other words, like those who have in the 
place a true domicile properly so called.” It must be 
granted that the statement implies some fixity of tenure, 


2 Pp. 106-114. 
% Appendiz, ibid. 
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but its importance may be easily exaggerated. The Holy 
Office had been speaking of an actual residence that not 
only constituted one of the essential elements but supplied a 
strong presumption of the other—-of intention, namely. To 
pass at once from that to a “ residence ”’ that failed in both 
particulars would be rather a violent transition. It states, 
moreover, that the teaching about residence is “‘ manifest.” 
Now the only thing that the previous paragraphs make 
“‘ manifest ’? about the defective aspect of residence is that 
it is insufficient when not accompanied by intention : not a 
single word has been said about the possible failure of 
conditions required for ‘‘ residence ”’ itself. We, therefore, 
think that the excerpt quoted merely indicates a kind of 
residence that, so far from providing a presumption of 
intention as the month’s residence had done, establishes a 
very strong presumption of the opposite. There is no 
reflection cast, we believe, on the character of the “‘ resi- 
dence” itself: it still constitutes one of the two essential 
elements: the only reason why a quasi-domicile is not 
secured is that the residence described, though still capable 
of doing its own part, reflects on the character of its ally, 
and so falls short of the effect it would otherwise accomplish. 

We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that, if a man 
comes into a parish and intends to live for six months within 
its borders, he has at once secured a quasi-domicile, even 
though he moves about from one hotel or boarding-house to 
another and has no fixed residence anywhere. If given 
proof of a similar intention, we would hold the same of an 
itinerant beggar or musician: but the condition regarding 
intention raises the matter into the realms of purespeculation, 
because—and this, we believe, is what the Holy Office meant 
to imply—not one itinerant out of ten thousand has any such 
intention, or would be believed if he asserted that he had. 
In our study of the history of the question we have heard of 
domiciles and quasi-domiciles in provinces, dioceses, cities 
and parishes, but never of a domicile or quasi-domicile in a 
single house.*” And, even if we were forced to admit that 
fixity of tenure is required not only for the quasi-domicile 
itself, but for the residence that is one of the conditions, we 
should be very slow to demand rigorous conditions in these 


27 Ir. THEOL. QUARTERLY, Jan. 1916, pp.36-8 ; July, 1916, p. 302. 
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days, when living in hotels and moving from one residence 
to another has become such a marked and favoured habit of 
the very best of the “real true inhabitants.” And, there- 
fore, we think that when Dr. Murray, in deference to the law 
of 1867, retracted his teaching about the domicile, or the 
quasi-domicile for that matter, of an itinerant dealer—who 
spends two months at a time in each of six villages, all 
within the borders of a parish which he has no intention of 
leaving *—he was taking the words of the decree in a 
stricter sense than the rules of interpretation necessitate. 

And, whatever slight doubts there may be about the 
acquisition of a quasi-domicile in such circumstances, there 
is none whatever about its retention when a man has once 
secured it and enters on the “ wandering” stage of his 
career lateron. It is more difficult to lose a quasi-domicile 
than to acquire one; that follows from the principles— 
always admitted and recently reasserted *—that “the 
position of the possessor prevails,” and that the condition 
of a vagus is an “ odious thing ” in Canon Law. Proof of 
the loss is required—and proof on the mere strength of a 
later ‘“‘ wandering existence’ would, in the existing state 
of the law, be very difficult to establish. To make the 
matter definite, let us suppose that a man has been appointed 
to a position which will, in the ordinary course, entail 
residence for six months or more: that he comes to the 
parish but finds that his house is being repaired and that his 
work cannot commence for some time : that he spends the 
interval in hotels or in the houses of his friends within the 
boundaries of the parish. Even when all due allowances are 
made for the law of 1867, we believe that in these circum- 
stances he has secured a quasi-domicile. And suppose that, 
some months after he has settled down, he decides to give 
up the work, looks out for employment elsewhere, and goes 
back to the hotel or to his friends. In this case we can say 
with still greater confidence that the quasi-domicile is 
retained. He may leave the parish on several occasions : 
that does not matter, provided he intends to return before 
the final breach of relations. He may move from one house 
to another within the parish, and lead a really “‘ itinerant ” 
life : that again is of no consequence. He loses his quasi- 

23 Op. cit., n. 359 (and note). 
*” »., e.g., In. THEOL. QUARTERLY, Documents, April, 1917, p. 181. 
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domicile only when he finally breaks with the parish— 
when he crosses its borders with the intention of never 
again returning except as a visitor. 


THE INTENTION. 


Of the two conditions for securing a quasi-domicile the 
intention is the unifying element: it binds together the 
separate minutes, hours, days and months of the actual 
residence, somewhat as the soul binds together, and unifies 
the separate particles of matter that constitute the body.” 
From which we may conclude at once that the intention, in 
order to fulfil its function, must have been in existence from 
the very beginning of the period it influences. Subsequent 
ratification is not enough: any period that elapsed before 
the intention was formed must be left out of the reckoning 
when the test is being applied as to whether, or not, a quasi- 
domicile has been secured. But whether the full period 
actually elapses afterwards or not, is a matter of com- 
paratively little importance: what is required is that the 
intention should have covered and unified it in advance. 

Now, in order to be covered and unified in this manner, 
the requisite period must have been foreseen. Nil volitum 
nisi praecognitum is a maxim that will never be questioned. 
But the knowledge in advance need not be very clear and 
definite. In every department of Moral Theology we are 
reminded that a man may intend, and be responsible for, 
what he foresees saliteminconfuso. It may easily happen 
that an individual forms no explicit intention of remaining 
six months or more : but if the nature of his occupation, or 
the purpose for which he came, indicate with a fair amount 
of certainty a stay of that duration, he intends it in a con- 
fused, almost unconscious, fashion. And that intention is 
enough. 

On the basis of these principles, we may formulate some 
general conclusions, and discuss some individual cases :— 

I°. Residence which a man expects to terminate almost 
any day, and against which he lives in a continued state of 
more or less accentuated protest, will never secure him a 
quasi-domicile, even though it continues all his life. Itisa 


30 Hence the canonists often refer to intention and residence as 
animus and corpus respectively. 
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case of the corpus without the animus : each day or brief 
period is informed, so to speak, by its own individual soul, 
which cuts it off from all that has gone before and from all 
that will follow: the entire period is left without a unifying 
principle. So, if a man undertakes a work which he is 
morally certain he will complete within four months, 
intending to leave as soon as it is completed, and if delays 
from month to month keep him in the place for years, he 
will never have acquired a quasi-domicile.** The six 
months’ residence is there, and the full presumption to which 
it gives rise : but the presumption is, after all, only one “ of 
law ” which yields to proof, and it will collapse as soon as 
an intention of this kind is established. 

The best illustration of the principle is furnished by the 
ordinary hospital patient. He generally expects to be 
released within six months, hopes that the release will come 
as soon as possible, and would be more than delighted if it 
came at once. The same, we may add, is true of many 
workhouse inmates and of practically aJl asylum patients : 
in the case of the latter there is the additional presumption 
that their malady renders intention of any kind an impos- 
sibility. Hence we find that the Roman replies on hospita! 
cases have been consistently against the quasi-domicile.” 
If, in some instances, the parish priest of the hospital was 
allowed a claim to the funeral rites and offerings, the result 
was due to special privilege, or to a local custom of forty 
or a hundred years’ standing.* 

But this is only a general rule. “‘ Communiter aegroti 
receptiin hospitali . . . quasi-domicilium non contrahunt” ™ 
conveys the tenor of all the decisions. Particular cases may 
occur in which a different intention is expressed or may be 
gathered from the circumstances. On this we may quote the 
Abbé Bassibey who has written extensively on these 
matters :— 

“Voici,” he says, “‘ quelques regles pratiques dans ces diverses 
hypotheses : 


“1°. Le malade est payant, libre de prolonger son séjour, et il déclare 
vouloir passer & l’hépital environ six mois ; 


8 See Murray, op. cit., n. 380. 

32 £.g., decisions of the Council, 13th Feb., 1695, 24th Jan., 1857, 
19th May, 1898, &c. 
a : In. THEOL. QuaRTERLY, April, 1915, Documents, pp. 247-249. 
* Ibid. 
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“* 2°. Le médicin certifie que la maladie durera la majeure partie de 
l’année ; 

** 3°. Le malade est depuis peu de temps a l’hépital, mais il est certain 
qu’il y mourra : 

“4°. La nature du mal exige un traitment per majorem anni partem, 
ou davantage, comme pour les incurables ; 

** 5°. La nature du mal ne permet aucune prévision certaine, mais en 
fait le malade passe six mois & l’hépital ; 

“Dans ces hypotheses, le malade acquiert quasi-domicile dans la 
paroisse ou est situé |’hdpital.” * 


While agreeing in a general way with the author that 
these five hypotheses may constitute exceptions, we must 
also say that most of them might easily in practice fall under 
the general rule. Taking them individually, and on the 
principles already stated, we would express the view :— 

1°. That in the first hypothesis there is certainly a quasi- 
domicile. 

2°. That in the second, fourth and fifth, a quasi-domicile 
is not acquired unless the patient has at least a vague idea 
of the facts and gives his consent, or unless he has a “ pre- 
dominant ”’ intention of remaining for the full period that 
the doctors deem advisable or events prove necessary. 
After all, it is what the patient knows and intends, not what 
the doctor knows and intends, that matters. But the 
mere wish that the time may prove shorter than six 
months will not, we think, prevail against an opposing 
intention of the kind we have described. The principle is 
allowed in other departments. A man may believe, for 
instance, that he is contracting a dissoiuble marriage, and 
may intend it in a fashion: but, if he wishes above all to 
carry out Christ’s commands, he implicitly intends to make 
no provision for possible divorce, and that intention nullifies 
the explicit purpose to the opposite. So it would be here. 
The patient’s explicit views may be in favour of a shorter 
period, but he foresees the longer, in a vague way at least, 
and his implicit, and prevalent, intention will cover the 
whole six months.” 


35 De la Clandestinite, p. 124. 

36 In the case referred to above (note 25) the intention of assisting an 
invalid, with an effective residence of 44 (or, perhaps, 9) months, was held 
to be sufficient. To judge from a Roman reply, conveyed through 
Cardinal Ledoschowski (v. the J. ZH. Record, 1903, p. 260), the same would 
seem to be asserted of the intention to act as housekeeper to two uncles 
until they got married, joined with an actual residence of two years. 
But the language is ambiguous—one would almost say, deliberately so. 


Q 
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3°. That the solution in the third hypothesis, as it 
stands, is incorrect. Else, anyone who finds himself con- 
fronted with sudden death in a strange parish secures a 
quasi-domicile there at once—a conclusion that needs no 
refutation. The reply is true only when the patient foresees 
that he will live for a half year or more, or when his prevalent 
wish is to make the hospital his home for the remainder of 
his days. 

II’. The requirements, however, on the score of intention 
may be amply fulfilled even though the residence is very 
unpleasant and though the individual would like to be else- 
where ifhe could. Notwithstanding his repugnance, he may 
see that an early departure is impossible : if so, he may, like 
a reasonable man, submit to the inevitable. We are all 
called upon occasionally to do things we would gladly be 
relieved of : their unpleasant character does not prevent our 
intending to get through with them as best we may. And 
so we have several decisions to the effect that a man may 
acquire a quasi-domicile in prison : one, for example, given 
on the 12th February, 1757, which settled the validity of a 
marriage contracted, in the presence of the parish priest of 
the prison, by a certain Francis Fratini who, after serving 
twelve months of the sentence inflicted on him at the 
instigation of Barbara Felli, thought it better to compound 
matters by marrying the plaintiff.” In connexion with cases 
of this kind we must, however, be on our guard against 
misinterpreting certain regulations of Benedict XIV® which, 
though affecting only liceity or conveying delegation when 
necessary, have been repeated by some subsequent canonists 
as if they were general decisive enactments. His rule was 
that sentenced prisoners were to be married by the parish 
priest of the prison, and those awaiting sentence by the 
parish priest of their domicile—obviously on the presumption 
that the former had, and the latter had not, a quasi-domicile 
in the place of detention. Now, quite obviously, this 
cannot be a universal rule, at least according to the law now 
prevailing.” Even sentenced prisoners will not have a 
quasi-domicile unless the period is six months or more. 
And untried prisoners may have it occasionally, as the 

37 Cf. also decisions of May 26, 1707, Dec. 12, 1756, &c. 


38 Jnstit., 33 n. 12. 
%® Cf. Murray, op. cit., n. 381. 
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unfortunate history of the last year amply testifies. Several 
of the class have been detained in the same locality for over 
six months : had they only foreseen it, as perhaps they did, 
they would have secured, but probably not have appreciated, 
the favour of a quasi-domicile. 

III°. Dependence on the will of others does not make 
personal intention impossible. A man may be morally 
certain that his superior’s wishes in his regard will not change 
within six months : recognising that fact, he puts himself in 
harmony with the scheme of things and accepts the period 
foreseen. Hence soldiers and policemen have generally a 
quasi-domicile in the place where they are actually stationed. 
In their case, indeed, it might be alleged that they have a 
“domicile of law ’’—on the strength of the Roman legal 
maxim Miles ibi habere domicilium videtur, ubt manet, si 
nihilin patria possideat, acknowledged even in ecclesiastical 
decisions.” The exceptive clause would, however, rule out 
many cases ; and distinctions enough have been made in 
course of time to bring the case under our general principles.* 
By way of exception, therefore, a soldier or policeman would 
have no quasi-domicile if he were stationed anywhere for a 
short course of training, or if he nursed a grievance and was 
determined to get his discharge soon after a new appoint- 
ment, or if he was engaged merely in manceuvres or (in times 
of war) on a military expedition, or, finally, if his period of 
service was to come to an end soon after the new appoint- 
ment and he was determined to leave the locality. Special 
faculties are often given to military chaplains : they depend 
on the wish of the supreme authority that made the law on 
quasi-domicile and can revoke or modify it as the circum- 
stances demand : but they leave the law in ordinary cases 
quite unaffected. 

In all cases of dependence, the test query to be put is 
whether, notwithstanding the legal right of the superior to 
change his subordinate at any time, experience gives grounds 
for moral certainty that the change will not be effected 


“” Lex Municeps, ff.,ad Municip. ‘“ Etsi ” was sometimes mistakenly 
substituted for “‘si’’. Cf. decision of 15th April,1752: ‘‘ cum defensor 
excepisset per militiam domicilium necessarum constitutum fuisse . . 
de matrimonii nullitate non constare 8S. C. judicavit.” 


“ In a matrimonial case of 1720 soldiers in winter camps were ex- 
cluded, &c. 
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before six months “‘ unless something unforeseen occurs.” “ 
Excise officers, therefore, and others in similar Government 
and Civil Service employment have generally a quasi- 
domicile: so have bank officials, professors, resident 
lecturers in colleges, seminaries or universities, &c., students 
in these same institutions, unless they come there merely 
to prepare for an examination that is to be held within six 
months,“ doctors attached to institutions, curates in their 
parishes, tenants-at-will (even weekly tenants) who have no 
desire to leave the place,“ school-teachers, workers engaged 
in fairly settled employment—even though an industrial 
crisis involving change of residence be foreseen as a possi- 
bility. In all these cases the quasi-domicile is the general 
rule : but we must remember that particular circumstances, 
often slight in themselves, may at any moment completely 
change the situation—sometimes depriving the individuals 
of even a quasi-domicile, sometimes (but more rarely) 
giving them a full domicile instead. 

IV°. The law Js qui of the Decretals,“ which enacted 
that a man was not to be treated as a country parishioner if 
‘* having a domicile in the city, he transferred himself to his 
country villa for purposes of recreation or rural business ” 
degenerated almost into a fetisch in the hands of subsequent 
canonists. It was taken as embodying an absolutely fixed 
and immutable principle, with which every writer felt him- 
self obliged to reconcile his theories on quasi-domicile.“ 
When a leading canonist “” held that, notwithstanding the 
principle, Christians residing for business purposes among 
the Turks might contract marriage without observing the 
Tridentine form (implying, thereby, that they had secured 
a quasi-domicile), his statement was felt to be remarkable, 
and is still thought important enough to call for special 
mention.“ Now, whatever the legal importance of the 
decree in times past, it must be understood at present in the 


© The Si nil inde avocet of Roman and Canon Law. 

* Cf. Bassibey, op. cit., p. 26. Some writers (e.g., Bargilliat, Jus 
Can., 910, Berardi, De Par., 803, &c.) hold that even those excepted 
have a quasi-domicile “ by communication.”” We can find no basis in 
Canon Law for the opinion. 

“ Cf. Murray, op. cit., n. 357. 

* Ch. 3, De Sep., in 6° : “ recreationis causa vel ut ruralia exerceat.”’ 

* y. In. TH. QUARTERLY, Jan., 1916, pp. 26 sqq. 

“ Schmalzgrueber, n. 114. 
* Bassibey, op. cit., p. 122. 
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light of the principles furnished. by the law of 1867. In 
practice, of course, it will generally happen that a man who 
comes to a place merely for recreation will acquire no quasi- 
domicile: but there is nothing wildly impossible in the 
hypothesis of an individual being granted a half-year’s 
holiday and intending to spend it all (except for occasional 
excursions) within the confines of a single parish. And, as 
regards residence for industrial or commercial purposes— 
even in the country—the conditions for the quasi-domicile 
are still more easily, and more frequently, fulfilled. If it be 
foreseen, even in a dim fashion, that the work in hand will 
occupy six months or more, there seems no reason whatever 
for treating the business-man as a non-parishioner.” 

V°. There remains still one class that deserves some 
special attention—young people, namely, whether at school 
or engaged in other occupations, who live outside their 
native parish but have not definitely settled down to a home 
of their own, incompatible with the retention of a parental 
domicile. 

That those attending school may have a quasi-domicile— 
if interns, in the school parish : if externs, in the parish in 
which they reside—goes without saying.” The regulations 
of Benedict XIV *! on this head call for the same remark 
as before. He arranged that marriages should take place, 
when convenient, in the native parish. It was a question of 
lawfulness, not of validity. That a quasi-domicile is 
generally established is clearly proved from a case decided 
on the 19th December, 1648. Matrimonial consent between 
a boarder and a visitor was unexpectedly expressed at the 
convent grille in presence of the parish priest. Its validity 
was questioned, but upheld by the Congregation of the 
Council. 

So also foundlings have a quasi-domicile in the institution 
that gives them refuge, orphans in orphanages, erring 
juvenile offenders in reformatories. Once, however, they 
enter on situations elsewhere, the quasi-domicile in the 
institution comes to an end—apart, again, from special 


“ See a decision quoted in the In. Ta. QuarreRty, April, 1917, 
Roman Documents, p. 181. The quasi-domicile is ruled out only when 
the stay occurs “‘ praeter opinionem.” 

* Cf. Gasparri, n. 927 : Pignatelli, t. 7, c. 63, n. 12, &c. 

 Instit., 33, n. 15. 

® In Turritana. 
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privilege. A different principle was sometimes acted on, 
but with unpleasant results. An institution, for instance, 
in Genes used to recall its past protegees and have them 
married in its own parish. When the matter was discussed 
in Rome, the only remedy was a petition to the Pope for a 
general sanatio in radice.™ 

When the young people are engaged in other occupa- 
tions—“ servants ”’ in the widest sense of the word—the test 
is, as before, their intention in regard to the future. If the 
engagement is for six months or more, there is no difficulty, 
provided they intend to abide by its terms in the absence 
of unforeseen contingencies. If employment is by the 
month or quarter, the matter must be decided according to 
the circumstances. If, from the experience of their pre- 
decessors, the employees know that these repeated engage- 
ments are a mere matter of form and that employment once 
secured implies really the longer period of service, then, if 
they intend to avail themselves of the repeated offer, they 
have secured a quasi-domicile from the beginning. If they 
have no such experience to guide them, their quasi-domicile 
will date only from the moment when the real state of affairs 
dawns upon them—and this, in practice, we should say, 
will not happen until the re-engagement has taken place 
two or three times. And, of course, if discharge after a 
month or so is quite a usual practice, or if the employee is 
determined to leave before six months in any case, there 
can be no question of acquiring a quasi-domicile. 

In practice, however, matters will be often doubtful, and 
the parish priest who is anxious to claim parochial rights 
will fall back on the query whether these people should not 
be classified as vagi. That will depend, in most cases, on 
their having lost, or retained, their parental domicile. 

On this matter extreme views have been held, and are 
held still. Some maintain that minors can never possibly 
lose the parental domicile * : others are inclined to despise 
the parental domicile altogether, at least in the case of 
persons who have attained their majority. Neither view, 
we believe, is defensible. 

Everyone admits that minors—before getting married 

* Such as was granted to a Florence orphanage, 17th Sept., 1842 

% In Januen., 22nd Nov., 1856. 


* Of. D’Annibale, n. 33: Lacroix, Th. Mor., B. 6, n. 719 : Gasparri, 
n. 925; Feije, n. 204; &c. 
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or assuming an equally permanent state of life in some 
other sphere—have a domicile of law in the home of the 
father, mother, or guardian.” They had it in Roman law, 
and Church legislation has sanctioned the provision. But 
when writers assert that the domicile is not only conferred by 
law independently of the individual’s wish, but cannot be 
abandoned no matter how anxiously he wishes it, they are 
going beyond what the law guarantees. Their arguments 
may be reduced to two; 1°, the domicile is known to law 
as “‘necessary,” 2°, according to the Roman civil law children 
could never renounce it.” To the first we need only reply 
that the domicile is ‘‘ necessary ”’ only in the sense that no 
act of “‘ will” is required to secure it: to the second that 
the full consequences of the old Roman patria potestas have 
never been sanctioned by the Canon Law, have in fact been 
rejected in connexion with marriage and other matters of a 
spiritual character. Even the Roman law itself allowed 
children to give up the domicile with their parents’ consent.® 
And the truth seems to be that the liberty in regard to 
marriage guaranteed by the Church to children of 12 or 
14 years should be taken as the standard also in the 
question of domicile.” 

But, on the other hand, the parental domicile—which, 
at the age of majority, as determined by the civil law, passes 
from a “‘ domicile of law ” into a “‘ domicile of fact ” °—is a 
reality that can never be despised with impunity. We may 
instance two cases that have been decided. In one, Mary 
lived maritally with Paul, and, to keep up appearances, 
paid occasional visits, few and far between, to her father’s 
place. After attaining her majority, she married Paul in the 
presence of the parish priest of her native parish. She knew 
enough Canon law to have doubts about the validity of the 
ceremony, and applied to Rome for a sanatio : in reply the 
Penitentiary assured their “‘ dear daughter in Christ ” that 
she “‘ required no dispensation.” ** Which reply, given long 

* Authors passim ; cf. those just cited. 

* For a discussion of the subject, see the Analecta Ecc., 1899, pp. 
62 sqq. 

eT., 3,4,17,§ 11. D. £1. 

© Of. Anal. Ecc., ibid. 

© Cf., e.g., Rota decision, 4th March, 1916, &c. 

* An account of this case will be found in Le Canoniste Contemp., 
July, 1890, p. 292. 
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before the days of the Ne T’emere, makes it clear that, even 
in those very unpromising circumstances, the paternal 
domicile had been retained. The other is a case of the 
even more attenuated “ guardian’s ’’ domicile, but the girl 
concerned was, we must admit, a minor of 16 years. She 
lived in France, had lost both her parents, had no domicile 
or quasi-domicile “‘of fact’ anywhere at the time of her 
marriage, but had a guardian in Brazil, where she had not 
been since infancy and to which she had no intention of 
returning. Notwithstanding all that, her marriage was 
declared null and void by the Congregation of the Council— 
on the ground obviously that she was saved from being a 
vaga by holding a domicile of law.” 

Between minors and non-minors, therefore, the difference, 
from this point of view, would seem not to be very essential : 
it is based not so much on law as on fact, and amounts to 
this—that the strong presumption against a minor losing 
the domicile is somewhat weakened when he attains his 
majority. For the one, as for the other, the parental domi- 
cile remains so long as the individual regards his native place 
as a home. Cases already recorded in these pages furnish 
us with tests—negative and positive. It is lost, for instance, 
if trustworthy witnesses prove that the individual left 
without any intention of returning, or if he sells his portion 
of the estate and transfers his movable property elsewhere : 
and the latter holds even though the legal formalities are not 
quite complete, or though his servants still remain there, or 
though his relatives offer him, out of kindness, a room 
for his use in case he ever decides to come back.” But, on 
the other hand, it is not necessarily lost through the acquisi- 
tion of a domicile elsewhere, nor by the fact that the parents, 
in the absence of the son or daughter, have transferred their 
domicile to a different locality.“ All of which, and several 
other hints of a similar kind, are summed up by theologians 
in the general statements that the domicile remains so long 
as the affectus domicilii continues, or until the individual 
has “ definitely renounced it ’” and broken with his relatives, 
or until the time arrives when, if he returned, he would be 
regarded as a guest or visitor and no longer as a member of 
the family. 


© »v. Analecta Eec., 1902, pp. 151 sqq. In Parisien., 26th April, 1902. 
* In. THEOL. QUARTERLY, Jan., 1915, Documents, pp. 110-113. 
* Ibid., April, 1917, Documents, p. 182. 
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And the law Ea quae,® already referred to, must be kept 
in mind. It provides that change of residence, solely in 
view of marriage and dependent on it, will not deprive an 
engaged woman of her domicile. If the domicile or quasi- 
domicile is lost at all, the result will be due to other circum- 
stances. This explains why, under the Tametsi decree, a 
woman, whose married life was to be spent outside her 
native parish, might be married outside that parish in the 
presence of its parish priest, though people generally would 
say she had no intention of returning. And, though that 
regulation no longer holds, the law Ea quae is useful still in 
other departments. A servant, for instance, who, in view 
of her approaching marriage, leaves her master’s parish and 
goes to that of her people or future husband, will retain her 
quasi-domicile in the place of service if the situation remains 
open for her in case the marriage arrangements fall through. 
On the other hand, she will not have acquired a domicile 
in her future husband’s parish : nor would her quasi-domicile 
be changed to a domicile if, during her time of service, she 
became engaged to a man in the same parish and had, 
therefore, a conditional or provisional intention of remaining 
in the parish all her life. But the law is not to be applied 
outside its sphere. If the change of residence, though 
inspired by the prospect of marriage, is to continue even 
if no marriage is contracted, the case must be decided on the 
ordinary principles. 

There are other matters that might be discussed, but the 
paper has grown too long already. We would only make 
two remarks in conclusion : 

1°. The law, like every other, will give unpleasant 
results in individual cases. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that a man lives for fifty years in a parish. He goes to 
another and is engaged for a year’s work. After a day or 
two he dies. The funeral oblata, if any, will fall to the clergy 
of the second parish, though they may never have seen him 
in their lives. 

2°. Even if a priest applies every principle ever suggested 
by a canonist—perhaps especially 7f he does—he will often 
be in doubt about the proper solution. The only course 
then is to consult the Ordinary and abide by his decision. 


M. J. O’DONNELL. 


® Jbid., April, 1915, p. 134: “Ea quae desponsa est ante contractas 
nuptias non mutat domicilium.”’ 
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Archivium Hibernicum, or Irish Historical Records. Vol. V. Record 
Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin : M. H. Gill & Son, 
Pp. 201 + 96 (Appendix). 1916. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


Tue fifth volume is well worthy of its predecessors, and would be enough 
to convince us, if we had not formed the conviction already, that this 
fine publication will furnish future writers with almost priceless informa- 
tion on the obscurer portions of our history. 

In a short article, entitled ‘“‘ The Diocese of Derry in 1631 ”’ and based 
on the charges levelled by Sir Thomas Phillips against the Londoners, 
Fr. W. P. Burke recalls the days when the Hamilton family was as Catholic 
as it is Protestant now, and when the diocese, the most perfect of all in 
organisation and discipline, was a haven of rest in Ireland. Fr. Patrick 
Boyle, C.M., of the Irish College, Paris, gives an account of Dr. Michael 
Moore, who, in addition to having been Rector of the Collége de Navarre 
and of the University of Paris, also held (in 1689-1690) a position never 
filled before or since by a Catholic—that of Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Dr. Moore was buried (August, 1726) in the Chapel of the Irish 
College, Paris: at a meeting of the University shortly afterwards, the 
Rector, M. Delaval, delivered a polished panegyric which Fr. Boyle has 
rescued from oblivion and published in the original Latin. Fr. Reginald 
Walsh, O.P., is responsible for two contributions: one, ‘‘ Irish Manners 
and Customs in the Sixteenth Century,” incorporating an account from 
an observant foreigner in 1578, who tells us, among other things, that the 
peaceful spirit of the native race affected even their dogs and horses, and 
was to be attributed to the lovely climate ; the other giving, with com- 
ments, the original of “‘ Prophecies about the Kings of Castile, &c., ascribed 
to 8. Malachy ’—a companion collection to the more famous prophecies 
about the Popes. In “Three Documents concerning the Deanery of 
Dundalk during the Eighteenth Century,”’ Rev. L. Murray has carefully 
copied, and as carefully annotated, 1°, a record kept by Rev. L. Taaffe, 
P.P., of Kilkerley, in 1763 and subsequent years ; 2°, a further document 
throwing light on the preceding, and, 3°, extracts from a manuscript 
written by N. O’Kearney in 1835, And, in the Appendix, Rev. P. Walsh 
gives the first instalment of the work by the great Franciscan, Brother 
Michael O’Clery, on the genealogies of the Kings and Saints of Ireland. 

These articles are all done in scholarly fashion. They exhibit 
the critical historian at his best, and are free from the touches of 
fancy and rhetoric that, while making a work more readable, certainly 
detract from its scientific value. But, in connexion with the present 
volume, our chief praise is due to the contribution—extending to well 
over a hundred pages—from the Rev. J. Hagan, D.D., Vice-Rector of 
the Irish College, Rome. It has involved enormous labour and research, 
and deserves our most grateful recognition. Under the general heading 
“* Miscellanea Vaticano-Hibernica’’ he groups three sections, ‘‘ Re- 
lationes Status,’’ ‘‘ Ireland in 1580,’’ and ‘‘ Acta Consistorialia (1559- 
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91) ’’—all copied from the Vatican Archives. The second comprises 
three documents: one, apparently from Dr. O’Hurley of Cashel in 1580, 
giving an account of the state of Ireland at the time: another, copied 
from the same original, a list of the clergy who either were already in 
Ireland or could be sent there: and a third, a list of the dioceses cf 
Ireland, with the vacancies marked by crosses. The ‘‘ Acta Consis- 
torialia ’’ furnish an account of various episcopal appointments in Ireland 
between the dates mentioned; it contains perhaps little that is really 
new, but is more than useful in view of doubts cast by reputable critics 
on similar accounts previously published. Our main interest, though, 
attaches to the first section—the “‘ relationes status’’ supplied to the 
Congregation of the Council by Irish bishops on twenty-one separate 
occasions between the years 1619 and 1771. The importance of these 
accounts needs little emphasis. During those troubled years persecution 
was rife in the land, and, owing to that and to other causes, the ordinary 
records of great issues and events are meagre and unsatisfactory: the 
accounts of the state of their dioceses, given by the bishops to their 
Roman Superiors, descending, as they often do, into the details of 
ecclesiastical and civil life, constitute, therefore, documents beyond 
all price. They tell us how the ecclesiastical revenues were seized by 
the Reformation clergy, and how the Catholic bishops were driven from 
their homes, exiled, in daily danger of attack or death: they tell us how, 
in spite of individual defections, the people rallied to the old faith, and 
supported it out of their dwindling resources: they describe the diffi- 
culties of ministering to the people—difficulties arising chiefly from 
foreign persecution, but increased in certain localities by unfortunate 
differences between the secular and regular clerics: and they exhibit 
the continued struggle to counteract the growing tendency to com- 
municatio in divinis, as, for instance (p. 106), in the Belfast district 
where ‘‘ an inveterate abuse had been established of participating with 
schismatics in the Sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony.’’ We have 
all heard of these things, and at times imagine that we realize what 
they meant. But we gain a new appreciation of them when, in the 
documents supplied by Dr. Hagan, we hear our predecessors speak 
of them, across the gulf of centuries, in the plain language of every- 
day life. 

_ Hagan has done his work well. He has left all who are 
interested in the history of our Church and country under a debt of 
gratitude that they may find it hard torepay. To him, and to the other 
contributors, and to all their fellow-workers, we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of paying this slight and well-deserved tribute. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Strength of Will. By E. Boyp Barrett, 8.J., M.A., D.Ph. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 39 Paternoster Row; Calcutta, Bombay, 
New York. Pp. 263. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Fates Boyp Barrett has the merit of attracting attention to a neglected 

aspect of education. Hitherto education has largely proceeded on the 

principle that man is only an intellect, or, to be more precise, a memory. 

This memory is to be filled, sometimes crammed, with multitudinous and 

often useless information. It is education by injection. One would not 
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have so much fault to find with merely intellectual education, if it really 
educed, drew forth the individual capacity of each mind. But instead it 
often meant that the pupil was only to think dead men’s thoughts, to see 
through other men’s spectacles, and never to bring his own mind to a 
new thought—that mind which was given him by God with as much 
individuality as his own face, a mind meant to be used in its own way, 
and not to be entirely mortgaged to any other mind or school of thought. 
Methods of education were equally faulty in regard to another, indeed a 
greater, faculty of man’s nature, will. And in a popularly written book 
the author tries to arouse a much-needed interest in education of the will. 

The work has many merits which entitle it to a place in the library 
of every priest, educator, and student. It shows what resolutions are 
effective. It emphasizes the need of knowing in a clear and particular 
manner what one wants. A pleasant feature of the work is that it is 
really the author’s own—its pages do not form a compilation. They are, 
generally speaking, the result of his own observation and introspection, 
and they are meant to teach others the value of similar methods. It must 
be said, however, that in a book which claims to be built on experience, 
there is one description far removed from this workaday world. It is 
the characterization of the man of strong will. ‘He goes not a step 
beyond, nor does he fall a step short, of the just limit of his purpose. 
He uses his powers with ease and with assurance. He seems, as it were, 
to have possession of his own will ; to be free in his independence. He 
wills. His body in his hands is like a machine which he uses to accomplish 
his ends. That machine is started without a hitch,” &c. Alas, that man 
does not exist this side of the grave! This touch of romanticism reminds 
one of some Lives of saints which place them outside the possibility of 
imitation ; it does not fulfil the author’s foreword: ‘‘ Our method is to 
observe and describe, and to keep close to what is concrete.” If always 
vivid instances were given, for example, of the methods of the Jesuit 
novitiate, and of the different kinds of sick wills, the work would be less 
heavy in parts and would be more like the brilliant descriptions in part 
of the psychology of William James. 

The author believes that for the most successful will-exercises one 
must select trivial objects, useless in themselves, e.g., stepping on and off 
a chair several times. And this at first sight, at least, seems queer and 
against common sense. In training memory one can combine utility, and 
one never dreams of telling the pupil to memorize the advertisements in 
a column of the Freeman’s Journal. Similarly in developing the intellect— 
and it can be done most successfully with useful objects like mathematical 
problems—one does not recommend conundrums for school purposes, 
although these may be mind-sharpening, and have the merit—in Father 
Boyd Barrett’s eyes—of being trivial. The author’s abstract formula for 
cataloguing of character is interesting and suggestive, and is put forward 
with such modesty and in such a tentative fashion as to disarm criticism. 
The only regret we feel after reading the book is that a scholar who has 
a capacity for new and personal research work should find it necessary, 
owing to the neglect of a great subject, to leave his more congenial line 
of strietly scientific work, and to turn to a work of popularization. 


G. PIBsRsE. 
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Life of Saint Adamnan, Patron of Raphoe. By VERY Rev. E. Canon 
MacuiRrE, D.D., formerly Professor of Rhetoric in Maynooth College. 
Dublin : M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1917. Pp. vi + 128. Price 3s. 


VERSATILITY is obviously one of Dr. Maguire’s gifts. A transition from 
classical heights—where he reigns as one of our best—to the realms of 
hagiology is violent enough to upset the mental balance of the ordinary 
man. But it has left Dr. Maguire unmoved. 

The difficulties he had to encounter were by no means slight. First 
of all, the materials are very scant. One may be tempted to ask why it 
should be so. Why are the Irish monks so silent about their achieve- 
ments ? Why have the schools that kept the lamp alight in Western 
Christendom left us so little of permanent theological value? Was it 
because they reverenced the spirit of the past and were content to hand 
down the tradition undeveloped, devoting their free moments to the 
works of practical piety which (if we may borrow from a non-Irish source) 
Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales found worthy of a higher tribute of love 
and admiration than he did the pursuits of technically more distinguished 
ecclesiastics ? Even last year a prominent visitor to our College felt 
himself justified in stating that “|’Irlande catholique est plus orientée 
vers la vie que vers la spéculation, l’érudition, ou méme la controverse ”’ ; 
and perhaps the growth of the Chinese mission, which is absorbing some 
of the most brilliant of our students, might go some way towards support- 
ing the generalisation. Whatever about the present day, it may well 
have been so in earlier times. The intellectual qualities of the monks 
were certainly not at fault. When they left the country—and when the cry 
of their people for immediate spiritual help was deadened by‘distance—they 
left their trace on Catholic developments, whether, in the bye-ways, from 
Pelagius, the most prominent Sinn Feiner in history, to Scotus Erigena, or, 
on the wider field of orthodoxy, from the monks who developed the pre- 
sent penitential system to the other Scotus who faced the lion of the schools 
and defended against him the doctrine that is now a dogma of the faith. 

But there was another difficulty. The works of the earlier historians, 
meagre as they are, must be carefully sifted. Many narratives are recorded 
that the ordinary man may regard as evidence of childlike faith, but will 
hardly be prepared to accept as dogmatic certainties. To take one, 
mentioned by Dr. Maguire (p. 77). When Bruide, king of the Picts, was 
being interred at Iona, the Saint thought it a work of charity to raise him 
from the dead. Hedidso. But his monks pointed out that his successors 
might be unable to perform similar miracles, and that people might insti- 
tute unpleasant comparisons. Adamnan felt the force of the argument, and 
‘** bade the king to say farewell to all around, and to return to his sleep 
of death’! Now, really, was it an act of humility ? Ora murder? Or 
a combination of both ? Or did it ever happen ? 

The author devotes attention, as every historian must, to matters 
that seemed of paramount importance in those days, but would give the 
modern theologian very little trouble. One of these was the controversy 
about fixing the date of Easter : it threatened in Ireland, as it had done 
on the Continent centuries before, to produce a serious schism ; nowadays 
it would either be freely tolerated, or, if need be, settled by the simple reply 
of a Roman Congregation. Another was the dispute about the Roman 
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tonsure. The Irish monks were reluctant to adopt it, and were addressed 
in these terms by an eloquent opponent (p. 87) : ** Do you expect to meet 
with a favourable reception at the hands of the powerful holder of the 
keys of heaven when you shall present yourself disfigured with the tonsure 
of the magician whom he anathematised,? ” To which their spokesman 
meekly replied : ‘* Be assured, brother, that, whether I wear the tonsure 
of Simon Magus or not, I do not yield to anyone in detesting his crimes and 
errors.” It was an age of faith, of profound belief in the immutability of 
Church practices, but, at the same time, of limited acquaintance with 
the past and of undue insistence on minor details. 

There. are numerous little discrepancies—e.g., on page 116, a bishop 
is made to go into exile in 1683 and to have died twenty-two years pre- 
viously—but they are sufficiently explained by the history of the little 
volume. The MS. was destroyed in the conflagration of *‘ Easter Week,” 
and the work of reconstruction was enough to discourage even an 
enthusiast. But, making allowances for all the difficulties, we can say that 
Dr. Maguire has given us a very interesting work—one that will appeal 
not merely to the people of Raphoe, who know every spot hallowed by 
their Saint and feel a legitimate ancestral pride in his glory and achieve- 
ments, but to the much wider public that reverences sanctity and learning 
everywhere, and finds in cach local development a fresh proof of the 
essential unity and infinite variety of the faith delivered to the saints. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By CarpinaL MERCIER 
and Professors of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain. 
Translated by T. L. Parker, M.A., and S. A. Parker, O.5.B., 
M.A. Vol. I. Cosmology, Psychology, Epistemology, Ontology. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Pp. 573. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue present work is a translation of the Louvain Elementary Treatise 
of Philosophy. It is intended not for those who seek a profound and 
extensive treatment of scholastic philosophy but for those who wish to 
have in brief compass the main findings of the distinguished professors 
of Louvain. The former class of students may turn to investigate the 
special treatises of Cardinal Mercier, which may be also profitably 
translated into English in the course of time. The present volume 
has then the necessary limitations of a compendium; it does not deal 
with the matters fully, it endeavours to give the foundations of 
philosophy. It is, of course, the pith of what is called Neo-Scholas- 
ticism, a name rather unfortunately chosen. For practically all the 
‘*neos *’ in the history of philosophy had no brilliant career; they were 
but faint imitations of some great system; they were but echoes of a 
voice. It is but just to add that the aim of the Louvain Professors is 
not mere imitation of a past that is dead. Their ideal, at any rate, as 
nobly expressed by Cardinal Mercier, is to employ the work of St. 
Thomas as a starting point from which they might go further afield in 
original speculation. 

_It may be well to start with a reference to epistemology, although 
this is not the order of the book. Yet, truth to tell, it is strange, after 
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most of a book deals with knowledge as an accomplished fact, to find 
its authors suddenly seized with a scruple as to whether anything can 
really be known. Cardinal Mercier won a great deal of fame by his 
treatment of epistemology or criteriology. He was a pioneer in the 
thorough investigation of the position of Kant. His treatment also is 
largely personal. He is suggestive in his destructive criticism of many 
scholastic dogmatists, including Tongiorgi. He blames these for assum- 
ing the capability of our faculties for attaining valid knowledge—the 
very problem of epistemology. Yet the difficulty against the very kernel 
of his own system is not so much that he really does the same thing 
himself (which may be unavoidable), but that he does it while professing 
that it should not be done. He professes that he in the right solution 
of the problem assumes only two things, admitted even by sceptics. 
First, the fact that we have spontaneous necessary assents; secondly, 
the power to examine these by reflection. But Cardinal Mercier 
assumes a third—the validity of consciousness. And is not conscious- 
ness knowledge? And is not this assuming at the very outset the 
validity of a certaim knowledge? What if consciousness deceives us? 
For proof of the difficulty against Cardinal Mercier’s position refer to 
p. 369. After professing to assume only the two facts above stated he 
proceeds to establish the thesis which serves as a foundation for his 
whole system—namely, that our immediate judgments of the ideal order 
are objective. The only possible proof, he adds, is the testimony of the 
fact as witnessed by our consciousness. But is not this assuming at 
the outset that our consciousness does not give us a false report and 
that a certain form of knowledge, at any rate, is valid? It would seem 
then that the author assumes at the outset the capability of conscious- 
ness (or of the mind) of knowing the truth. And is not this the very 
subject and problem of the treatise? Perhaps it may be as well for 
epistemologists to recognise that the mind sees certain immediate truths, 
and not turn this into a problem to be determined when there is no 
further truth to determine it; also the intellectual sight in the case is 
the opposite of blind assent. Further, giving objective evidence, as a 
test of all true knowledge is dangerously near saying that we see things 
because they are seen (through evidence, i.e., videtur). This does not 
take us far. Time might be taken up more profitably in showing us 
clearly the kinds of assents in the case of which our judgments, because 


they are not self-evident, cannot be entrusted without a careful checking 
process. 


Ontology, or general metaphysics, has unfortunately come to be 
regarded by many students as pre-eminently the dry science. 
The reason for this has long since been suggested by Melchoir 
Canus. It is that therein some unprofitable questions are wont 
to be discussed at great length. Of course, many metaphysical 
questions have got to be discussed in any real philosophy and 
they are most useful; they are implied in the very teaching of those 
who decry metaphysics. It was not mere cussedness, however, that 
caused many philosophers to reject metaphysics altogether. It was 
weariness of the many unprofitable and abstruse questions discussed. 
The weariness affects even young students who are favourably disposed 
towards the teaching of the schools. At any rate, tyros might be spared. 
They hear that every being is true and that every being is good in a 
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sense which the word most rarely obtains in every-day actual life where 
goodness is usually estimated by preponderance of useful qualities and 
where the generous metaphysical view is no longer held. But what 
profit, intellectual or otherwise, accrues to the student afterwards from 
his early discipline in the laborious proofs for the goodness and truth 
of everything? He quietly forgets them, and it would be difficult to 
show that he is much the worse. 

In another treatise the discussion of the atomic theory can in some 
details be corrected with profit in the second edition. To say 
that movement is due to ‘‘ motor forces’’ does not take us very far, 
and may expose us to the mockery of unbelievers in scholasticism. It 
is unfortunate that Cardinal Mercier has not time to make a com- 
bination of rational psychology and the best findings of recent experi- 
mental psychology. As it is, his work is interesting and instructive. 
Of special value is his brilliant exposition of the chasm between man 
and brute. 

I have read the work with interest. For a manual it is a good 
exposition of scholastic philosophy and of the noble attempt to combine 
that philosophy with the acquisitions of the science of our day. Let 
others do better who can. It is natural that within the limits of a 
manual, or even in any work in philosophy, we should often look for 
the ultimate point in a problem and find it wanting, and that, although 
the final question is supposed to be faced, we leave by the very door we 
entered. That would be surely our experience also in non-scholastic 
philosophies. All that we would require in such cases (and it was not 
forthcoming sometimes) is that neither the author nor ourselves should 
be duped by words, and that an answer to a question should not be 
set down which was no answer. A little more hesitancy of utterance 
in scholasticism is still desirable. The translation is good and read- 
able. As a piece of English treatment of philosophy it will be found 
superior to many much-vaunted works of non-scholastic philosophers, 
with their polysyllabic language and their incurable obscurity. Some 
Latin words and latinisms might be profitably eliminated from the text. 
Also such theological questions as the quality of glorified bodies should 
be _— omitted. Dogmatic theologians might be left something 
to discuss. 


G. Prerse. 


Religion in Europe and the World Crisis. By CHartes Epwarp 
OssporneE, M.A., Rector of Wallsend. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.: 
Adelphi Terrace, London. 1916. Pp. 414. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE events of the last two years have brought members of the Anglican 
Church, and of the English Protestant communions generally, into 
touch with problems of which they find it by no means easy even to 
attempt a solution. The war, they maintain, emanated from Germany: 
for its horrors the debased ethical and religious system of the Germans 
must be held largely responsible: but then, they are distressed to 
reflect, is not Germany the birthplace of the very religion they them- 
selves profess? How can they denounce the results of Luther’s 
principles without repudiating the religious legacy bequeathed them- 
selves by the greatest admirers and staunchest supporters of 
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the same great ‘‘Reformer’’? If subservience to Kaiserism be 
due to the weakness of a State-enslaved Church, how can 
a State-enslaved Church at home claim the privilege of casting 
the stone? If the ‘‘ Prince’’ was in Luther's phrase ‘‘ the Summus 
Pontifez,’’ if Frederick during the Seven Years’ War was “ our 
Protestant ally ’’’ and the ‘‘ good Protestant king,’’ how can his 
successor have suddenly become an incarnation of the demon? If the 
religion of the Celtic and Latin races comes out so pure in the fiery 
ordeal, can it really be the blasphemous figment and dangerous deceit 
commemorated in Anglican protests? And, in addition to all that, 
when the English churchman has broken his insular barrier and com- 
fronted the religious developments of Europe, has he not an uneasy 
feeling that his church is a very small and isolated thing indeed— 
even though it does try to glory in the name of ‘‘ Catholic ’’? 

When so many silly things are being said by men who do not 
realise the difficulties, it is refreshing to find one who faces the problem 
honestly—even though we differ from him so much on principle that 
we can find no comfort or guidance in his solution. Mr. Osborne is 
as well qualified for the task as anyone can be who refuses to admit 
the unity that Christ demanded. He writes of the German and 
English Churches, and he knows both well; he describes the 
relations between the Church and the working classes, and among 
the latter he has had extensive experience in practical work: and he 
speaks of the Catholic Church with a knowledge and sympathy not 
wholly vitiated by his lingering traces of Protestant prejudice. His 
account of the Anglican Church—its history, policy, present activities 
and prospects—is most helpful and interesting, and his treatment of 
the German hardly less so. But, as regards the Catholic and the 
Russian, he is still in the position of an intelligent but amateur student, 
too easily influenced by unimportant facts, zealous for superficial re- 
conciliations while fundamental principles bar the way to a lasting 
peace. 

His twelve chapters—largely a reprint of separate lectures—cover 
such varied subjects as ‘‘ Christ and the Sword,’’ ‘‘ The Political 
Morality of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ Religion in Germany and the War,’’ “‘ The 
Russian Spirit,’’ ‘‘ The Testing of Democracy,”’ ‘‘ The Re-Christian- 
izing of the Churches,’’ ‘‘ Christian Reunion,’* and ‘‘ The Church in 
England and the Changing Times.’’ Running through them all there 
is a certain unity. The international character of Christianity will, 
he suggests, have to be recognized in a way unknown since the dis- 
ruptive movements of the sixteenth century. There will have to be 
a reunion; not, however, in the sense of going back to the past, but 
rather by way of a mutual understanding and a cordial co-operation 
based on the lessons taught by unfortunate mutual conflicts. The 
Catholic Church, as well as the others, must acknowledge its mistakes 
and short-comings in the past: the ‘‘ Catholic myth ’’ will have to go 
the way of the “‘ Protestant legend ’’; no Church can take up the 
position of refusing to listen to any prayer except a ‘‘ miserere.”’ 
Russian ideas will never fully harmonize with the Teutonic or Anglo- 
Saxon, but they will find a friendly home in the Celtic family. The 
increased influence and glory of the Russian Church, enthroned in s 
new Rome, will bring the world to recognise that the Catholic 
Church is not the only one with a claim to men’s obedience, and the 
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result will be the elimination of attempts at undue supremacy and 
the growth of fraternal unity. 

How exactly that unity is to be secured, and what it will imply 
when it is secured, is indicated only in the vaguest terms. That is 
the main defect of the book. Broad principles of the most praise- 
worthy and admirable kind are enumerated again and again, but nothing 
definite that a scientific enquirer for the future millenium can seize 
and make his own. Will the unity be one of faith, government and 
worship—the one willed by Christ, the only safeguard against 
the forces of anarchy that have produced the present deplorable 
results? On the principles of the writer we can hardly hope so. Will 
it be only the unity of enthusiasm in a more or less common cause, 
the unity that still presumably binds the Anglican and Prussian 
churches? Most likely so; but with unity of that kind we can almost 
afford to dispense. 

Even with that defect—very considerable, though—the book repays 
a careful reading. Incidental attacks on the Catholic position, on the 
Irish Church, on Maynooth and on other things, are indulged in now 
and then, but—one might almost imagine, when he reads before and 
after—perhaps only to convince the Protestant reader that the author, 
enthusiastic though he be about the fine record of Catholicism, is still 
by no means a Jesuit or ‘* Papist.’’ Anyhow we can afford to dis- 
regard these little ebullitions and, in spite of them, admire the ex- 
tremely well-written and instructive volume he has given to the public. 


M. J. O’DonneELL. 


Estudios de Critica Textual y Literaria Fasc. I. Breve Introduccidn a la 

Critica Textual del A. T. Fasc. II. 1 Sam. 1-15. Critica Textual 

or A. FrrnanpEz Trvuyoits, §.1. Roma: Pontificio Instituto 
Biblico. 1917. 


THE second of these two pamphlets is a careful study of the chief textual 
problems that occur in the first fifteen chapters of the Masoretic text 
of Samuel. The author, who is a professor in the Biblical Institute, 
explains that his aim is not so much to reach indisputable results, as 
rather to show by example how textual criticism of the Old Testament 
ought to be conducted. He has, for this purpose, gathered together the 
views of modern scholars on the difficult and much disputed text of the 
first parb of Samuel. 

He shows how all suggested emendations of the Hebrew text are to 
be critically estimated in the light of the Masoretic text itself and of the 
chief ancient versions. He usually indicates the particular critical view 
which he himself is inclined to prefer. But he very rarely passes beyond 
the work done by others to give us something new and personal. The 
work has, however, a value much greater than that of a mere collection 
of views. It teaches very clearly the lesson that the Masoretic text 
stands greatly in need of criticism, and it recommends the use of the 
most modern methods in the work of textual reconstruction. This is 
very interesting, coming as it does, from the official centre of Catholic 
Biblical Scholarship. 
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The first part of the publication is a statement of the principles 
which are shown in operation in the second. It is an admirably correct 
account of the chief instruments of textual eriticism and of the rules 
of scientific procedure in textual work. The two pamphlets, when used 
together, will be found much more useful for students than most hand- 
books of Hermeneutics. 

A fairly complete bibliography, Catholic and Protestant, is prefixed 
to the work. The publication is otherwise so excellent that one is sur- 
prised at the presence of a number of small inaccuracies in the biblio- 
graphy. Why explain PRE as Real protestantische Encyclopedic 
(ic)? Steuernagel’s Introduction deals not with Apokriphen but with 
Apokryphen. Edinburg and Edimburgh are strange ‘‘ English *’ forms 
ofthe name. - 

A few misprints—obvious and easily corrected—occur here and there 
in the Hebrew text quoted, but in general. the work is excellently 
edited. The publication deserves to be recommended strongly to every 
student of the Old Testament text. 


P. Boyan. 


A Catholic Dictionary. By Wituiam E. Appis and Tomas ARNOLD. 
Revised with additions by T. B. Scaxxety, D.D. Ninth Edition. 
London: Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Broadway House, 
68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. Pp. 876. Price 21s. net. 


In spite of the difficulties of printing in war time this well-known 
Catholic Dictionary has gone through still another edition. It shows the 
interest devoted to a single work that can be used for reference on the 
doctrines, discipline, rites, councils, and religious orders of the Catholic 
Church. What was called ‘‘a desideratum in our literature,’’ by 
Cardinal Newman, has been now supplied. ‘‘ Our doctrines, rites, and 
history have been at the mercy of Protestant manuals, which, however 
ably written, and even when fair in intention, are not such as a Catholic 
can approve or recommend. So much had I felt the need that once, 
many years ago, I began such a work myself, though I was soon obliged 
to give over for want of leisure.’’ This work was carried through by 
men connected with Ireland, by Dr. Scannell, and by Addis and Arnold 
—the two latter being fellows of the Royal University of Ireland. 

I cannot pass judgment on every part of this work because I have 
not read all its details. I had to be content to look at the big subjects, 
such as God, Christ, the Church, Inspiration, Inquisition, Jesuits, 
Penance, the Eucharist, and Freemasonry. There could be obtained 
in this way a fair estimate of important parts, and a presumption as to 
the Dictionary as a whole. The result of my inquiries was that I found 
it a useful work for its purpose. There were here and there, in details, 
and sometimes in more important parts, what I should consider defects. 
In the article on Christ one might reasonably expect to find, briefly 
stated, the arguments for his Divinity. In the article on God the argu- 
ments for His existence are, generally speaking, stated with clearness 
and power, but even the assumption, as possibility, of an infinite series 
of causes seems to cause confusion. Sometimes there is inequality in 
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the treatment of various subjects. For example, the article on Con- 
fession is not as learned as others—it would be suitable for a Confirma- 
tion class—but this defect is offset somewhat by the presence of a fuller 
articleon Penance. In a work that is revised and generally reset, it was 
an oversight to leave in the article on the Spanish Inquisition a state- 
ment referring to the end of the eighteenth century as the end of last 
century. 

These small defects of the book are more than counterbalanced by 
its multitude of articles written in thorough style, for example, those 
on the Jesuits and Freemasonry. These articles seek to get at the inner- 
most nature of the subject at issue, and will be read with interest even 
by experts. How far the Liberal movement at the present day is 
influenced by Freemasons, how far the name Liberalism is really a sham 
shibboleth to cover anti-Christian attack, will receive light from tho 
pages dealing with Freemasonry. It may be of interest to quote the 
following passage:—‘‘ A recent French writer maintains that Free- 
masonry is—unknown to most of the craft—managed by five or six 
Jews, who bend its influence in every possible way to the furtherance 
of the anti-Christian movement that passes under the name of 
Liberalism. Throughout continental Europe, in the Spanish-American 
states, and in Brazil, Freemasonry has of late years again become very 
active. The war against the Catholio Church in Germany had no more 
bitter supporter than Freemasonry. If the Kulturkampf were not 
directed from the lodges, at least nearly all its leaders were Freemasons. 
During ‘ the Commune ’ of Paris, in 1871, Masonic lodges took part as 
a body in the insurrection, marching ouf to fight with their red banners. 
In France and Belgium the lodges have officially commanded their 
members to assist the Ligue de l’Enseignement—a league intended to 
bring about the complete secularization of the primary public schools.”’ 

The Catholic Dictionary will be a boon to those who do not possess, 
or who have not time to consult, the larger Catholic encyclopedias, and 
who wish to find in a brief space of time valuable information on subjects 
of Catholie interest. 

G. Pierss. 
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Rotes. 


An interesting controversy on the effects of Excommunication and 
heresy has run its course in The Tablet. In connexion with a dis- 
eussion on “‘ The Anglican Place in Christendom,’’ Mr. T. A. Lacey, 
writing in the issue of November 11, 1916, raised a ‘‘ two-fold doubt.”’ 
** If excommunication (he asked) definitely excluded a man from the 
Catholie Chureh, how is it that (a) an excommunicate cardinal can vote 
in the Conelave for the election of a Pope, and (b) a Catholic when 
excommunicated remains subject to the jurisdiction of the Church in 
regard to marriage?’’ He might, of course, have extended his queries 
under both heads almost indefinitely. Favours of various kinds have been 
at all times conferred on exeommunicates: and, since the 3rd° November, 
1908, such favours, when coming from the Holy See, are, outside a very 
limited number of eases, quite valid and lawful, even though no absolu- 
tion has been given. And, of course, the legislative power of the Church 
over excommunicates is not by any means confined to marriage cases— 
though it is in connection with such matters that the power is generally 
exercised. 

Bo fe ate 

In the next issue a reply was given by the writer of the article 
to which Mr. Lacey had referred. ‘‘ I do not think (the writer stated) 
that any Catholic can dispute that a man excommunicate ceases to be a 
Catholic. This is what is taught by Fathers, Doctors, and, as far as I 
know, by all theologians of authority. It is the plain meaning of ex- 
communication. That censure, gravest of all, means expulsion from the 
Church.”’ And in subsequent contributions to the controversy, it is 
plainly hinted that this view must be so accepted by every Catholic who 
wants to be loyal to his faith. 

fe fete 
Everyone who has looked into the matter will admit that many points 
in connection with it are obscure. But about one at least we need have 
no doubt. Disloyalty to faith should not be suggested without sufficient 
warrant. Insinuations of the kind do nothing to advance our know- 
ledge: they only inflame feeling and make reasonable agreement im- 
possible. In the present controversy, they are, we believe, absolutely 
without foundation. Is a Catholic free to deny that ‘‘ an excommunicate 
ceases to be a Catholic ’’? We believe he is. And we think, moreover, 

that, if he did deny it, he would be quite correct. 

Be te ate 

The Roman Congregations, we may take it, are fairly good judges of 
what is Catholic doctrine, and what is not. Anyhow, we may use their 
language without being suspected of anything verging on disloyalty. So 
we may take an instance or two of the terminology they adopt. There 
is an excommunication, reserved to the Pope, affecting the members of 
certain societies. The Propaganda was asked, on the 7th March, 1888, 
what was to be done with penitents who found it very inconvenient to 
remove their names at once from the roll. And the reply was that 
“* account being taken of what has been stated, the Catholics about whom 
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there is question should [on certain conditions] be admitted to the 
sacraments, after absolution from censures.’’ The Catholics, it will be 
roted—‘ Catholicos de quibus agitur."” These men, therefore, though 
under an excommunication reserved te the Pope, were ‘‘ Catholics ’’ 
still, in the opinion of the Propaganda. Which would seem to suggest 
that we, too, are free to deny that they had ‘‘ ceased to be Catholics.”’ 
Ro fe ae 

Another instance. There is an ecclesiastical impediment affecting 
the marriage of a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic. In the minds 
of those, therefore, who held that an excommunicate became a non- 
Catholic, a doubt arose as to whether the impediment affected Free- 
masons. In reply to this query, it was stated by the Holy Office, on 
February 21, 1883, that ‘‘ until the Apostolic See issues a general decree 
on the matter, pastors are to act with caution and prudence ’’ and not 
** to decide anything by a general rule.’’ Now there would have been 
no need whatever for such precautions if the correct doctrine was that 
an excommunicate, by the mere fact of his excommunication, ‘‘ ceased 
to be a Catholic.’’ He would be subject to the impediment, as a matter 


of course. 
fo fe 
The Congregations sometimes went even further. They applied the 
term ‘‘Catholic’’ even to the members of heretical sects. The Ne Temere 
decree (XI, §1) binds ‘‘ all baptised in the Catholic Church and all 
converted to it from heresy or schism, even though either the latter or 
the former have afterwards fallen away '’; and—the important point for 


us—it applies (XI, §2) to the mixed marriages of the ‘* above-mentioned 


Catholics . . ., if they contract marriage with non-Catholics '’— 
**vigent quoque pro iisdem de quibus supra Catholicis, si cum 
Acatholicis . . . matrimonium contrahunt.’’ The classes men- 


tioned—surely some of the most unpromising ‘‘ excommunicates '’—are 
not merely treated by the law as if they were ‘‘ Catholics ’’’: they are 
even called by the name. And, by way of further exemplifying the 
liberty the Congregations allow themselves in their nomenclature, we 
may add that, under the present regime, one and the same individual 
may, without the slightest change in his ecclesiastical status, be a 
‘* Catholic ’’ as regards the general marriage law and a ‘‘ non-Catholic ”’ 
as regards a dispensation for mixed marriage: and that two classes, 
termed “‘ heretics ’’ in the Holy Office declaration of April 6, 1859, are 
referred to as ‘‘ Catholics ’’ in the recent regulations. These cases, we 
admit at once, are rather exceptional : they do not represent the general 
policy: but it is well not to forget them. When Roman Congregations 
claim such freedom, surely, we may, without fear of disloyalty, allow 
the same to one another. 
eo ate fe 

When we all admit the essential facts, it seems a pity we should 
quarrel about words. We are all agreed that, to be a Catholic in the 
full genuine sense, a man must be baptized and must remain united to 
the Church by the triple bond of faith, worship and government. We 
are also agreed that every individual of the human race is under a 
divine injunction to become a Catholic in that full sense : and that every 
authoritative statement ever made about the necessity of Church 
membership applies to membership in that full genuine sense and to 
no other. We are agreed, moreover, that, in the words of Pope 
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Pius IX (cited in the controversy) the ‘‘three Christian com- 
munions, Roman-Catholic, Greek-Schismatic and Roman’’ cannot 
“with equal right lay claim to the Catholic name’’ and that 
“there is no other Catholic Church but the Church founded 
on the one Peter.’’ But we are agreed, also, that a man, once 
baptized, no matter what he becomes afterwards—excommunicate, 
schismatic, heretic or free-thinker—remains subject to the Church's 
power as long as he lives. And we disagree only in assigning him his 
proper title when he does fall away. Is he a Catholic in any sense of the 
word? It is a matter for the Church to decide. She has never decided 
it: as we have just seen, her highest authorities vary in their statements 
—even to the extent of calling him ‘‘ Catholic ’’’ and ‘* non-Catholic ” 
in the very same set of circumstances. 
XO 

We would look on the matter in this way. A man is incorporated by 
baptism into the body of the Church, and the incorporation can never 
be nullified. In a strict sense of the word, he remains a ‘‘ member ’’ for 
ever, just as a man born into a family or nation will remain one of that 
family or one of that nation till the end. The latter may be disowned or 
disinherited by his family and become an outcast, he may be outlawed, 
imprisoned, exiled by his nation—but the family bond or the bond cf 
country can never be broken. Soin the Church. The baptised individual 
can never become in the full sense a pagan again—as he certainly would 
if he were entirely cast out. The statements of several Fathers and 
theologians, quoted in the course of the controversy, would seem to imply 
the opposite. He is said to be “‘slain,’’ ‘‘ cast out of the Church,”’ 
** separated from the Body of Christ,’’ ‘‘ cut off as a foul member,”’ &c. 
But the phrases cannot be accepted in their full, unqualified sense. The 
one—and, it seems to us, the conclusive—proof for this is the fact that 
the Church's legislation will follow him and bind him always. In face of 
the principle implied in St. Paul’s ‘* What have I to do with those that 
are Outside ?’’—a principle from which the Church has never deviated— 
how could the Church bind him if he were outside? Pagans are never 
bound by her laws. If ke were a pagan, how could he? 

Bo teat 

But she can, and does, exclude him from the full membership which 
Christ declared he was bound to attain. He is then a paralysed limb— 
still a part of the body, but no longer sharing in its life. Or, if we might 
use @ crude illustration, he is like an electric lamp connected with the 
main circuit but switched off from the electric current. We know the 
result of the isolation. When the others are radiating with the energy 
derived from the central power-house, brightened themselves 
and in their turn brightening everything around, the isolated unit is to 
all appearances as dull and lifeless as another that lies in its case and 
has never been attached to the circuit. But there is a vast difference 
between the two latter in reality. Unless the man in charge establishes 
an entirely new connexion, he cannot affect the one: he can light the 
other fully by simply turning on a switch. And all because the isolated 
unit, though really cut off for the moment, is still a part of the general 
installation. 
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The lamp lying in its case is the pagan, the lighted lamp the Catholic 
in full enjoyment of the life and graces that the Church is commissioned 
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to bestow, and the lamp switched off the excommunicate, the schismatic 
and the heretic—all that we speak of as ‘‘ severed from the Church’s 
communion.’’ To what extent they are “‘ severed’’ depends partly 
on the character of the crimes they commit, and partly on the Church's 
wish. If they rise in open rebellion against the dogmas of the Church 
or against the authority of her rulers—whether the heresy involved be 
** formal ’’ or ‘* material ’’—they have broken the bonds of Catholic 
union and are *‘ severed ’’ to the utmost possible extent: so much #0 
that, though theologians occasionally, and even (as we have seen) the 
Church herself as represented in the Roman Congregations, sometimes 
adopt a milder language, the almost universal practice has been 
to refuse them even the Catholic name. We, therefore, agree sub- 
stantially with one of the controversialists (May 12, 1917) that “‘ if [the 
teaching that all ‘ material’ public heretics are ‘ Catholics’] were 
true, the Catholic Church would consist of all Christian sects, including 
for instance all Protestants, Mormons, Shakers, Christian Scientists, 
and so on. It would in no sense be a visible nor a united society. It 
would be vain to appeal to Christian consent for any dogma. The 
people in communion with the Pope, instead of being the Catholic 
Church, would be a minority in it. We should have to admit the 
Protestant Branch theory in its extreme form.’’ Public heretics and 
schismatics are deprived of all the advantages of Catholic communion 
and, practically speaking, of all claim to the Catholic name. And we 
will admit that, even outside such cases, the Church may occasionally 
wish—as some of the Fathers would seem to have thought she always 
wished—to attach the same consequences even to the penalty of ex- 
communication. ae ae ake 

But that, we believe, is not the ordinary intention of the Church 
in regard to excommunication as such. As against the view expressed 
in the extract quoted in the beginning, we think that excommunication, 
as the word itself indicates, means, not expulsion, but a ‘‘placing outside 
the communion”’ of the faithful. In the words of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia (V, 678) it is ‘‘ a medicinal spiritual penalty that deprives the 
guilty Christian of all participation in the common blessings of ecclesias- 
tical society.” The excommunicate is refused the advantages of 
Catholio fellowship, but he remains closer to the Church than does the 
heretic—so close indeed that, in the language of the ordinary man as 
well as in the language of the Church, he is generally referred to, and 
rightly, as a ‘‘ Catholic.’’ This is seen from the examples already given, 
and may be confirmed by others. Take the public penitents of the 
Early Church. They were subject to certain penalties that may be 
called—as Suarez, for instance, calls them—‘‘ minor excommunica- 
tions.’’ Would anyone have given these penitents any other name 
than ‘* Catholics’’? What of those affected by the excommunication, 
technically known as ‘‘ minor’’ and no longer in use, which deprived 
& person of the use of the Sacraments and of the right to be elected to 
ecclesiastical dignities? They also were ‘* Catholics ’’ and nothing else. 
And, even if we take the ordinary ‘‘ major ’’ excommunication of the 
present day, should we deny the title to bishops who fail to observe the 
rules about alienation of Church property, or to regulars who give the 
last Sacraments without the parish priest’s permission, or to excom- 
municated priests whom the faithful may lawfully ask for the Sacra- 
ments, or to penitents in confession who say they violated the Papal 
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enclosure or stole a relic from the Roman Catacombs? To classify 
these—and scores of others like them—among “‘ non-Catholics ’’ would 
be out of harmony with common sense and the common use cf 
language. And, if we be told that this is not a matter of mere common 
sense, we need only say that, once a thing ceases to be common sense, 
it runs the danger of being only common nonsense. 
eo fe afe 

If we want first-elass authority for that view, we find it in the words 
of Suarez. For him “* faith ’’ was so important that, in opposition to 
the common view, he was prepared to allow Catholic membership to 
non-heretical schismatics. And, after dealing with them, he goes on 
(De Fide, a. 9, 8. 1, n. 14): ‘* All this may be applied with still greater 
foree to excommunicated persons who are not schismatics. For in their 
case not only does faith remain, but also union with the head. They 
are deprived of union with the other members, but not of membership 
itself. It is as if one could exclude the hand or foot from the support 
or influence of the other members: the part would not on that account 
cease to be a member of the body. Besides, if that were not true, we 
might, as a consequence, maintain the absurd position that an excom- 
municated bishop is no longer a bishop at all, since he has ceased to be 
a member of the Church.’’ And, having said some words in mitigation 
of the rigorous language of the Fathers, he continues: ‘* the objections 
urged (as regards schismatics) apply still less to excommunicates, for 
the Fathers never say that an excommunicated person is thereby placed 
outside the Church: he is merely separated, they say, from the Church's 
communion. . . . Or, if it be stated anywhere that an excom- 
municated person or a schismatic is outside the Church, that is to be 
understood in a qualified sense and as indicating a comparison with the 
other members: for, absolutely speaking, he is still substantially united 
to the Church.”’ ee ate ake 

That, we think, is the only view that explains the facts—at least 
in so far as excommunicates are concerned. The penalty in some cases 
certainly does not imply expulsion: until the contrary is proved, we 
are justified in applying the same principle to other cases, and in main- 
taining that, if an excommunicate ceases to be a Catholic, the result 
is due to public heresy or to other causes quite distinct from the ex- 
communication as such. ae ate ke 

In one of the more recent contributions to the controversy (May 12, 
1917) we find the following statement in reference to a previous cor- 
respondent who maintained that material heretics were Catholics—‘* he 
does a very bad service to our religion by encouraging heretics and 
schismatics to remain outside the Church, by letting them quote a 
Catholic priest who says publicly that they are already Catholics.”’ 
We hold no brief for ‘‘ heretics and schismatics '’: we do not believe 
that, ordinarily speaking, they should be called Catholics at all. But 
as for the ground of condemnation—that anyone maintaining the view 
does ‘‘ bad service to our religion ’’—we must say that things some- 
times appeared in a different light to men who occupied the same 
position in regard to the Russian Church as Catholics in these countries 
occupy in regard to the Anglican. 

fe fe fe 

This, at all events, is the impression conveyed by the records of a 

Council held at Velehrad in Moravia on the 24-27th July, 1907, and 
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attended by Archbishops, Bishops and prominent men from East and 
West interested in the union of the two churches. The first paper was read 
by Father J. Urban of Cracow, and received (so the Introduction states) 
the ** assent and applause of all.’’ Some of the statements are interest- 
ing, not only as conveying a different view from the one just quoted, 
but as expressing the attitude of the assembly on the more general 
matters we have been discussing (see the Acta I. Conventue Velehra- 
densis, Prague, 1908). 
eo fe ah 
He begins by asserting that a ‘‘ softening of our style of speaking 
about the Church and its members is not to be despised as a means of 
reconciling the Eastern mind with our own,’’ disapproves of treating 
schismatics as if they were pagans and so lessening mutual good-will, 
and suggests that a new formula is not only possible but ‘‘ necessarily 
called for by a more careful theological analysis.’" With the Reforma- 
tion came, he says, the tendency to emphasise the visible character of 
the Church at the expense of the ‘‘ mystical body ’’ concept—opinions 
varying, however, from that of Suarez, who regarded faith as the chief 
essential, to that of Bellarmine who found the supreme test in the 
**bonds of the hierarchy.’’ The latest development was found in 
Franzelin who, while maintaining that baptism made a man a member 
of the Church, laid due emphasis on the demands of both Suarez and 
Bellarmine, and, to meet all difficulties, drew a distinction between 
** material ’’ and ‘‘ formal ’’ heretics and allowed the former Catholic 
membership in the ‘‘ forum internum”’ before God. ‘* And would 
not this theory (the lecturer asks) bring great consolation? For even 
though an ecclesiastical judge would properly treat all dissenters as 
formal heretics in the external forum, what is there to prevent the 
theologian following a different path in the way of reconciliation, and, 
on the presumption that they all are in good faith, treating and address- 
ing them as they really are before God, i.e., as members of the body of 
the true Church and, consequently, our brothers in the Lord ?”’ 
& Re 
But he finds defects in the theory in its application to occult heretics, 
and, under the guidance of Jesuit predecessors, appeals to the important 
consequences of the baptismal character. The latter ‘“‘ is the first and 
fundamental form by which the body of the Church is constituted in its 
being and endures. And, if this be true, the conclusion clearly follows 
that no one who has been validly baptized can, as long as he lives, be 
entirely deprived of the dignity of a member of the Church’s body . . . 
and that the acts and habits opposed to the virtues do not imply the 
amputation of the limb, but rather a deadly disease—a paralysis.”’ 
Christ’s command, of course, is that there should be “* a social union of 
the faithful as extensive as the mystical union based on the character."’ 
And ‘‘ anyone who lives outside communion with the centre of unity 
cannot belong entirely to the body of the Church . . . in fact may 
be said to be altogether outside it so far as its social character is con- 
cerned, but still cannot, absolutely speaking (‘ simpliciter ’), be deprived 
of the title of ‘ member of the Church.’ ’’ And finally he quotes the 
remarks of Soloviev, the Russian Newman. ‘* Attempts at reunion will 
be an empty delusion, in fact the fruitful source of new calamities, until 
recognition is accorded to the essential unity of the Eastern and Western 
Churches as parts of the body of Christ inseparable in their foundation.” 
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A meeting of the Catholic Trade Unionists was held at Salford on 
the 13th of May last. The resolutions passed will be of interest to all 
eoncerned in social and industrial problems. Some of the conditions of 
a just and lawful strike are indicated. And the meeting was, obviously, 
strongly of opinion that compulsory arbitration with compulsory accept- 
ance of the award will never, in these countries, be within the bounds 
of practical politics. The principles ‘‘to which [Catholic Trade 
Unionists] have already subscribed in annual conference and which 
should be kept before their minds ’’ are formulated as follows: 


** 1. Under no circumstances, after the war is over, will Catholic Trade 

Unionists sacrifice their right to strike ; 

“2. Catholic Trade Unionists must satisfy themselves before they 
strike that 

** (a) The advantage which they seek must be one to which they have 
a lawful or equitable claim; 

**(b) A peaceful solution of the difficulty must have been tried and 
found to be ineffective ; 

**(c) The grievance must outweigh the evil results that are likely 
to follow from a strike; 

** (d) There must be good grounds for hoping that a strike will be 
successful ; 

**(e) The strike must be in aecordanee with the principles of their 
own trades-union.”’ 

oe oe fo 

It is interesting to consider the attitude of a Cambridge Professor 
towards two such fundamental Christian doctrines as the Divinity of 
Christ and His Atonement. Rev. Charles E. Raven, M.A., Dean of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, touches on these questions in a recent 
work, *‘ What Think Ye of Christ ?’”’ The author has been a teacher of 
theology in Cambridge University. He also had the advantage of mis- 
sionary experience in a country parish. What, then, was his message con- 
cerning Christ’s Divinity to students and the ordinary people? If we may 
judge from his present belief, it contained nought about this real Divinity. 
With him the “ Divinity ” of Christ stops short of Godhead ; Jesus did not 
differ from us in kind but only in degree. What a sham it is to call this 
the ministry of Christ and the Succession of the apostles—to call it 
Christianity ! Kings and prophets in the Old Dispensation yearned to see 
the glory of Christ. The apostles saw the glory of the Only-begotten Son 
of God. Their children in the Church which makes the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ a necessary article of belief for her communion—they 
also see the glory. But a Christ of the same kind as Plato or Marcus 
Aurelius, remarkable indeed for noble ethics but shorn of every ray of 
divinity, might inspire an ethical club, or a sociological meeting, but 
could no longer be Lord and Saviour of the world. 
OO 

The ‘doctrines of Christianity are wonderfully connected; in the 
phrase of Napoleon, like the theorems of mathematics. The doctrine of 
the Divinity of Christ prepares the way for the true doctrine of the 
Atonement, and the denial of the one leads to the denial of the other. 
What, then, does the olim Professor of Theology in Cambridge teach 
concerning the Atonement ? A caricature of the true doctrine. The death 
of the man, Jesus, makes us sorry for our sins. But that is not enough. 
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The sin-stained world needs One who will not merely make it sorry, but 
who can save it from its sins and satisfy the righteousness of God. To 
offer any other kind of Saviour for the sin-caused heart-ache of the world 
is a mockery ; it is like offering a plaything to a child crying for bread. 
Only a Jesus who is God can save the world from its sin ; only a God can 
satisfy the sin-outraged infinite righteousness of God. This was the kind 
of Saviour that travelled in Palestine ; He forgave people their sins without 
any appeal to another Power. And the question of the Jews was the 
question of common sense, ““ Who can forgive sins but God alone ?”’ 
But to tell the people of a parish—believing they are participating in 
Christianity—to turn for salvation to a mere man like Plato and Socrates, 
is to suggest a sad state of unguided humanity similar to that which 
excited the pity of Jesus for those who were like sheep without a shepherd. 
OS 

Now we should not have so much fault to find with the Rev. Charles E. 
Raven, Cambridge Professor and preacher of the mere man, Christ Jesus, 
if he did not parade as a reverend minister of “‘ the faith once delivered 
to the Saints.” Let him not use the word Atonement of Christ, when he 
has done away with the reality. Let him not finish up his prayers with 
“‘through Christ, our Lord”’ any more than he would use the formula, 
‘through Plato, our Lord.” He has gone the way of those professors of 
the sister University of Oxford, who wrote ‘‘ Foundations.” It would 
be difficult to quarrel so much with these latter, if they called things by 
their apt names. But one spoke of the Resurrection, and meant immor- 
tality of the soul ; another discoursed of God, and meant the Universe ; 
another talked of the Divinity of Jesus and meant His humanity. And 
the provoking thing was that they spoke of the necessity of the most scru- 
pulous truthfulness ina theologian. But they did protest too much. If they 
were so desirous of the whole truth, these Oxford professors could have 
cleared the air considerably by calling things by their true names. They 
could have given their profession of faith in a mere man, vainly called 
by thousands of martyrs a God ; and the Hegelian who wrote the article 
on God might have saved his readers some confusion by declaring he was 
not even a theist in the ordinary sense of the word. For the last and 
crowning article of the book spoke indeed of God but meant the Universe. 
And all this was in a book coming from the higher products of English uni- 
versity education and bearing as its second title ** a statement of Christian 
belief.”” The denial of a personal God is for these Oxford Professors 
merely a re-statement of the faith of Paul of Tarsus. The statement that 
Christ is not God, not true God of true God, is only a re-statement of the 
old belief of the Christian creed that He is true God of true God ; the 
formula, “ xis not y,” is only a re-statement of the formula, “x is y.” It is 
only in theology and in an age whose thinking has become limp that such 
puerilities do not excite ridicule, but come to us as the noble offspring 
of university education. If the thought of these professors, whether of 
Oxford or Cambridge, becomes the religious tenets of the general body 
of the Church of England Communion, then farewell Protestantism ! and 
welcome Naturalism! And things are trending in that way ; the vast 
shadow of. Protestantism has darkened Europe as did Arianism in olden 
days, and it may as secretly and as silently fade away ; the division of 
its opinions in fundamental doctrines is as striking as the unity of doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, a unity into which error from its very nature 
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could never have stumbled. There is, we are glad to say, a goodly number 
of members of the Anglican communion who still make a stand for the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity and who do not follow the Rev. 
Mr. Raven, of Cambridge University, in rejecting even the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ. In The Expository Times the Editor, Dr. Hastings, of 
Biblical fame, vigorously opposes the views of Mr. Raven and gives a 
clear and fearless defence of the traditional doctrines of the Divinity 
and Atonement of Christ. 
fo eek 

The attenuated Christianity, taught by the Cambridge Professor, 
throws light on a question that has been agitating the minds and pens of 
Protestants in recent times. It is why the Churches have lost their grip 
of the people whether at home or in the trenches. One of the soldiers is 
said to have answered the question by stating that the talk from the 
pulpits has lost touch with reality. What is the use of preaching to people 
about a Saviour that is not divine, and about an Atonement that is not 
an Atonement, and about grace when there is no definite idea of the 
Supernatural ? In the present war a Catholic chaplain asked a Protestant 
minister what he did with his wounded soldiers. The latter replied that 
he spoke a few cheery words to them, and gave them cigarettes. The 
cigarette is raised to the dignity of a sacrament, or at least of a sacra- 
mental. At any rate it is more substantial than the preaching of a Saviour 
who cannot save, which is all that others can give. We will not point the 
contrast between such religion exposed by the searchlights of war, and the 
Catholic Church as she reveals her Divine character and power in the 
trenches. We will let Protestants point that contrast. A Protestant 
officer, who spoke enthusiastically about Catholic chaplains and dispara- 
gingly about Protestant ones, attributed the difference between them to 
two things. The former were ready to take any risk to bring a real con- 
solation to the minds of their men. They were also just as ready to 
participate in the innocent recreations of life. They had the divine 
element of their vocation, but they had also the human element. That is 
the secret of their success at the front ; it is the secret of their influence 
elsewhere. The Divinity of their calling is not such as to make them 
wear long faces, or to remove them to a cloudy region away from the 
interest and simple pleasures of men. And in acting thus they send forth 
an echo of Him who also became human, with the winning human touch, 
and who bade us not to disfigure our faces nor to look sad like the 
hypocrites. 

fe fete 

It is not merely the Church of Rome which now insists, as she always 
has wisely done, on the necessity of dogmatic belief. The voices of some 
outside her communion—voices crying in a wilderness of doubt—are 
heard making a last despairing plea for authoritative teaching in the 
churches. This is surely not the fashion of the age. Our generation has 
looked back, with something akin to pity, upon the credulity of the 
Middle Ages. They would believe, swallow anything, it was said. And 
all the time this conceited age—as every age is apt to be, no matter how 
empty in itself—did not realise that its own state of incredulity was even 
worse than the wildest credulity of mediaeval visionary. For it suffered 
from paralysis of thought and from impotence of judgment. This paralysis 
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was bad enough in itself, but the saddest feature of the disease was that 
it became a source of boastfulness. We may pity paralytics, but what is to 
be thought of one of them who regards his own state with smug compla- 
cency and scorns the runners of Marathon races because they sometimes 
committed excesses. The mediaeval thinkers ran the Marathon race of the 
spirit. And we can forgive much to the excesses of later scholastics when 
we remember the age that Wrought on the grand scale, and produced the 
Summas and the Gothic cathedrals. If it could recall wisely the past, 
the present thought-sick age, borne on the bath-chair of an easy scepticism, 
might not suppose that incredulity in regard to the higher things is the 
standard of excellence. It would give up the foolish belief that a positive 
statement concerning anything, or a dogma, is bad form, and should not 
be heard in polite drawingrooms. It would give up the cult of “‘ perhaps,” 
and devotion to a question-mark. It would believe that the ideal o 
this age of scepticism is to be found in the madhouse with its restless 
patients suffering from folie du doute. 
OO 
Amongst those who support that teaching with authority which is 
ever a characteristic of the Catholic Church, as it was of Christ, is a writer 
in The Expository Times of last March, Rev. Dr. Morison. “‘ The Apostles,” 
he says, “ were great Christian positivists. They knew whom they 
believed. With every fibre of their being they clung to Him, and with 
the whole weight of their souls they trusted Him. They went forth to 
‘ give men the everlasting foundations. These and these only sounded on 
their lips : of these they made both shield and lance in their battle to kindle 
the faith ’ (Dante). They preached inevitables—what they could not but 
reach. . . . There are few spiritual teachers so powerful as Bunyan. 
hat was the secret of his power ? It was his own convincedness. It was 
the passion of his own faith. The word he preached was to himself a 
reality. ‘Methought I was more than sure that these things which I 
then asserted were true.’ There is the secret of Bunyan’s vitality. There 
is how the writings in which he has given us his own spiritual history are 
like a well of living water, grateful to all the generations. The world does 
not burden itself with the memory of teachers who have only negatives 
to offer it. And may not the ineffectiveness and unfruitfulness of much 
of the religious teaching of our time be due to the weakness in it of the 
positive note ?”’ The writer very properly goes on to find the reason 
for positive teaching in the attitude of Christ, and he might have added, 
in the attitude of the only Church that continues His authoritative Spirit. 
“** Verily, verily ’ was his opening word when He taught—so conscious 
was He of the unquestionableness of what was to follow—of its proceeding 
from the very source and fount of truth. . . . Such was the boldness 
of Christ as a teacher. He always felt that He taught what it should have 
been easy for all men to believe ; that he taught inevitable things which 
men could not but believe—things which they carried in the bottom of 
their hearts.’”” In the same strain a contributor to the Hibbert Journal 
(April, 1909), signing himself “Credo,” contrasted the spirit of the makers 
of the ancient creeds with the attitude of Protestant teachers. ‘‘ Theirs 
was not the spirit of spurious open-mindedness so much in fashion 
nowadays. . . . We apologise for the highest things ; we introduce them 
tentatively—often with a veiled implication that the opposites are almost 
as good. How can the world fail to despise a religion which is accom- 
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panied by a perpetual excuse for its own existence? ... Whatever 
comes before us with the air of a suppliant cannot be the spirit of the 
absolute God.” eo fe afe 


We are pleased to learn from the Eternal City that, as soon as_ the 
crisis caused by the war permits, the publication of the weekly journal 
Rome will be resumed. The old title will be retained, but the journal 
will be modified in many of its features and will include several new 
departments of interest to English-speaking Catholics. The management 
of the journal will be in the hands of a distinguished body of ecclesiastics 
resident in Rome, who have purchased the interests of the late publication, 
and are in close touch with the current of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
Eternal City. The new editor, Very Rev. James Conry, Canon of St. 
Mark’s, is a distinguished alumnus of Maynooth College and of the Irish 
College, Rome. He has been engaged in literary work of value since his 
ordination some ten years ago, and has been a frequent contributor to 
many English periodicals. The department of Canon Law, so important 
in view of the recent codification, will be conducted by Mgr. Luzio, late 
Professor at Maynooth College, and now Professor at the Apollinaris, 
Rome. Under its new management the programme of Rome will also 
embrace-—(a) a chronicle of the Roman week, (6) events in the Vatican, 
Papal audiences, & ., (c) the festivals of the churches, (d) events pertaining 
to the foreign seminaries in the Eternal City and to the Catholic Univer- 
sities, (e) a “‘ Question-box ’’ conducted by experts in the ecclesiastical 
sciences and matters relating to Rome generally, (f) translation of Papal 
documents by skilled Latinists, with comments, (g) general articles on Art, 
History and Archaeology, (h) a page devoted to readers’ letters in which 
they will be free to air, on their own responsibility, their views on various 
topics. eo fe afe 

An important feature connected with the publication is the 
interest taken in it by our present Holy Father, Benedict XV and the 
Papal Secretariate of State. The Holy Father has blessed the project 
and commended the zeal and loyal devotedness of its initiators, while the 
Papal Secretariate has authorised the founders of Rome to announce that 
access to the fountain of information will be placed at their disposal, and 
that, in consequence, the fullest confidence may be felt in the reliability 
of the news appearing in its pages. With so propitious a beginning the 
success of the new journal would seem assured, and we shall look forward 
with increasing interest to the appearance of the first number. There is 
a decided demand amongst English-speaking Catholics, both clerical and 
lay, for a publication in close touch with the Centre of Christendom, such 
as the founders of Rome contemplate, and, arguing from what we know 
of those connected with the new project, we shall not be surprised to learn 
that Irish Catholics especially will have abundant reason to feel gratified 
with the results of their zeal and enterprise. For the present it is not 
possible, owing to existing circumstances, to state definitely the annual 
subscription of Rome, but it may be taken that it will not exceed the old 
price—viz., 12s. 6d. No subscriptions are solicited until the first number 
of the journal appears, but the founders state that they will take it as an 
act of courtesy if intending subscribers send a postcard bearing 
full name and address, so as to enable them to form a list. All editorial 
communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor of Rome,” Piazza 
San Silvestro, Rome.” 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ] 
I. 
NEW CHANGE IN THE ROMAN CURIA. 
[Dated 25th March, published 26th March, 1917.] 


The Congregation of the Index has come to an end. Its duties now 
fall to a special section of the Holy Office : and, to relieve the latter, all 
matters connected with Indulgences, apart from certain dogmatic issues, 
are transferred to the Penitentiary. There is a corresponding transfer 
of officials in both cases, and minor points of detail will be arranged in 
due course. 


MOTU PROPRIO 


DE ATTRIBUENDA SANCTO OFFICIO CENSURA LIBRORUM ET POENITENTIARIAB 
APOSTOLICAE CONCESSIONE INDULGENTIARUM. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV 


Alloquentes proxime in Consistorio Sacrum Cardinalium Collegium, 
ediximus consilium esse, ut ordinationem Romanae Curiae, praeclarum 
opus Decessoris Nostri fel. rec. Pii X, perficeremus in ea quoque parte, 
cui is ob quaedam rerum adiuncta supersedisset, id est Ss. Congregationes 
coniungendo Indicis et Sancti Officii. Inspecta enim natura utriusque 
Congregationis, quum censura librorum, quod esset munus unius, con- 
tineretur munere tutand: doctrinam fidei ef morum, quod esset alterius, ex 
eis Congregationibus unum fieri omnino apparebat oportere, vel ad 
praecavendas de competentia controversias quae facile inter eas orirentur. 
Nunc igitur id exsequentes consilium, Motu Proprio haec constituimus et 
sancimus : 

I. S. Congregatio Indicis iam nunc non erit. 

II. Quod fuit usque adhuc proprium munus S. Congregationis Indicis, 
erit posthac Sancti Officii de libris ceterisque scriptis censuram facere. 

IfI. Ad ministeria quae sunt apud 8. Officium, accedat peculiaris 
Sectio de Indice ; eique addicantur Officiales qui exstinctae Congregationi 
ministrabant.—Rationem autem eius Sectionis ordinandae §. Con- 
gregatio Sancti Officii definiet, Nobisque probandam proponet. 

IV. Ne autem Sancti Officii negotiorum moles nimis hac accessione 
crescat, quidquid ad Indulgentias pertinet, omne iam esto Poenitentiariae 
Apostolicae : quae quidem pro suo instituto iudicabit de omnibus quae 
spectant ad usum et concessiones Indulgentiarum, salvo ture S. Officis 
videndi ea quae doctrinam dogmaticam circa novas orationes et devotiones 
respiciunt. 

V. Sectio de Indulgentiis, quae est apud S. Officium, cum suis officiali- 
bus, ad Poenitentiariam Apostolicam transferatur : quam ipsam Sectionem 
Cardinalis Poenitentiarius Maior, Nobis consultis, ordinandam curabit. 

Haec statuimus et praecipimus, contrariis quibuslibet, etiam speciali 
mentione dignis, non obstantibus. 
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Il. 
EXTREME UNCTION IN CASE OF NECESSITY, 
[Dated 9th March, published 26th March, 1917.] 


We regret that we can throw very little light on the reply given below: 
Its meaning depends on a decree of 1907 which has never been published- 

Since the well-known reply of the 25th April, 1906, the common view 
has been that the short form is unquestionably valid and that there is no 
need to supplement it. It is the view of Lehmkuhl, Gennari, Noldin, 
Sebastiani, Pesch, Kern and many others. The latest publications, we 
note, adopt it. The Sabetti-Barrett Compendium (n. 821) rules out all 
other theories, and, in the last February issue of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review (pp. 142-151), the writer of a special article cites in its favour ‘ the 
almost unbroken phalanx of theological authority’ and tries to show, 
from historical data, ‘ how impossible it is to give to the decree any other 
interpretation than the one accepted by the great majority of theologians 
to-day.’ 

One of the main reasons, however, on which ‘ the great majority of 
theologians ’ relied was the fact that the Holy Office had made no protest 
against the teaching, even when put forward by prominent Roman 
theologians. It may transpire, after all, that the ‘fact’ was a myth—- 
that the Holy Office had made a protest. though none of the theologians 
were allowed to know anything about it. 

The present query might be taken to mean—1°*‘ Are the single unctions 
to be employed at all ?’ or, 2°, ‘Is their employment to be conditional ?’ 
The meaning of the reply would vary accordingly. Taking the second 
meaning, however, as the more likely, and supposing that the unknown 
decree speaks of any single unction applied with the short form, we may 
conclude that the combined effect of all the decrees is a confirmation of 
the common view in regard ,to the validity of the short form, but a 
rejection of the same common view in so far as it affects the employment 
of the separate unctions. That, we note, is the conclusion arrived at in 
the Monitore Ecclesiastico (X XIX, pp. 164-7). 

If that be so, it involves serious theological difficulties. But we may 
postpone speculation till the publication of the decree makes it necessary. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 8. OFFICII. 
DE SACRAMENTO EXTREMAB UNCTIONIS IN CASU NECESSITATIS CONLATO 


In plenario conventu Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti Officii 
habito feria iv, die 31 ianuarii 1917, proposito dubio : “‘ An administrato 
Sacramento Extremae Unctionis in casu necessitatis unica Unctione in 
fronte adhibita, per verba: Per istam sanctam Unctionem indulgeat tibs 
Dominus quidquid deliquistt. Amen,” cessante periculo, singulae Unc- 
tiones, ad tenorem Decreti diei 31 ianuarii 1907 supplendae, sub conditione 
adhibendae sint vel non? Emmi ac Rihi Dni Cardinales in rebus fidei et 
morum Inquisitores Generales, omnibus mature perpensis, praehabitoquc 
RR. DD. Consultorum voto, respondendum decreverunt : 

Negative ad 1*™ partem: Affirmative ad 2™. 
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Et sequenti feria v, die 1 februarii eiusdem anni, SSihus D. N. D. 
Benedictus divina providentia Pp. XV, in solita audientia R. P. D. Adses- 
sori eiusdem Supremae Sacrae Congregationis impertita, Emorum Patrum 


resolutionem adprobavit et confirmavit. Contrariis non obstantibus 
quibuscumque. 


Il. 
MASSES ON ALL SOULS’ DAY. 
[Dated 28th February, published 26th March, 1917.] 


The reply decides a few points not specified in the decree of 1915. A 
priest is free to say one or two or three Masses, and, in case he says less 
than three, is told which to select and for what intention to offer. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DE MISSIS IN COMMEMORATIONE OMNIUM FIDELIUM DEFUNCTORUM 


A Sacra Rituum Congregatione pro opportuna declaratione postu- 
latum est : An ex tribus Missis de Requie in Commemoratione omnium 
fidelium defunctorum a Constitutione Apostolica diei 10 augusti 1915 
permissis : I. Sacerdos unam vel duas tantum Missas celebrare queat, et 
II. in utroque casu quaenam Missae ex descriptis in decreto Sacrorum 
Rituum Congregationis Urbis et Orbis diei 11 augusti 1915 legendae sint, 
ac demum III. pro quibus eaedem applicandae ? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, exquisito specialis Commissionis suf- 
fragio, omnibus perpensis, ita rescribendum censuit : 

Ad I. Affirmative ad utrumque. 

Ad II. Prima Missa ex supradescriptis semper legenda est ; altera erit 
secunda. 

Ad III. In utroque casu una Missa ad intentionem celebrantis, in 
secundo tamen casu, altera ex duabus Missis pro omnibus fidelibus de- 
functis applicanda est. 


IV. 
INTERPRETATION OF A WILL. 
[Dated 27th January, published 1st May, 1917.] 


Most of us know from experience how difficult it is to interpret a will 
properly, especially when the testator is unknown to us and the will not 
one of recent date. The solutions offered by civil law will help us in most 
cases, but very often we have to admit that they lead to results quite the 
reverse of what the testator intended. We have to look for light and 
guidance to many quarters. And perhaps the record of a case discussed 
and decided by a Roman Congregation may not be without its lesson. 

In an Italian city, known in classical times as Apua, but now called 
Pontremoli, a testator, by a will dated 6th February, 1865, left certain 
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sums for pious purposes. The Bishop and the city parish priests were to 
form a Financial Committee and utilise the money as follows : 


1°. Good Catholic books were to be secured and distributed every year 
among all well-conducted pupils who finished their course in the Seminary 
Schools. 

2°. If that were found impossible, prizes were to be given to such 
children of the parishes of Pontremoli, the Annunciation, Mignegno and 
Dozzano as secured highest places each year in an examination in Christian 
doctrine. 

3°. If that also was impracticable, the money was to go to convalescents 
who had spent six days in the hospital, or to very poor invalids outside. 

4°. Finally, if none of these schemes could be adopted, the money 
would fall to invalid priests or go to the upkeep of the city churches. 

At a Council on the 16th May, 1867, it was decided, with the approval 
of the Bishop, that the third scheme ought to be adopted. Though the 
will did not specify the particular parishes to which the convalescents or 
the poor should belong, the five city parishes were held to have exclusive 
rights. And this principle, after being applied in practice for nearly forty 
years, was formally ratified by the Bishop and his Council in the year 1904. 

Against the custom and decision the parish priest of the Annuntiation 
protested. He asked the Council to allow the poor of his parish to share 
in the bequest, but his petition was rejected. So was his claim to have 
himself appointed on the Financial Committee. And nothing remained 
but an appeal to Rome. 

The arguments on both sides are given below. Except on one point, 
there is no clear indication as to which of them were accepted and which 
rejected. But the reader will probably come to the conclusion that the 
desire quieta non movere largely influenced the result. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
APUANA 
INTERPRETATIONIS VOLUNTATIS 


Arguments in favour of the Parish Priest. 1°. His Church was a City Church. 

Ad fulciendam primam petitionem (that he should have a seat on the 
Committee) parochus recurrens animadvertit paroeciam Ssthae Annuncia- 
tionis, quae a moeniis civitatis Apuanae vix mille passibus distat, cuius 
immo primae domus abscedenti Apua post quingentos passus occurrunt, 
esse verum et proprium suburbium eiusdem civitatis, cum qua semper 
omnia communia habuit, ut testantur historiarum scriptores sive veteres 
sive recentes, itemque acta et documenta tum ecclesiastica, tum municipii 
quod nuper scholam huius paroeciae inter urbanas adnumeravit. Quo 
posito, ex regula accessorium sequitur naturam principalis, deducit recurrens 
rectorem huius paroeciae parochum urbanum censendum esse, et ideo ius 
eidem competere ut in administrativum Consilium pii Operis adnumeretur, 
quod‘ ex pii testatoris voluntate, coalescere debet “‘ ex parochis urbanis, 
praeside Episcopo.” 

Hoc ipsum argumentum, quod nempe paroecia Ssthae Annuntiatae 
utpote verum suburbium civitatis, iisdem iuribus in casu frui debeat 
quibus ceterae urbanae paroeciae, iam demonstrat pauperibus eiusdem 
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paroeciae, sive ex nosocomio egressis, sive, quando in miserrima versentur 
egestate, domi aegrotantibus, ius competere participandi de reditibus pii 
Operis prout a testatore sunt destinati; idque etiamsi ab hac partici- 
patione reliquae paroeciae municipii Apuani, ac illae quoque locorum 
vulgo Mignegno et Dozzano, quarum explicita mentio aliquando fit in 
testamento, excludi deberent ; nam pro his haec peculiaris ratio non 
militat. 


2°. His Parish was mentioned in the Second Proposal. It was, therefore, contemplated 
in the Third. 

Quin etiam hance alteram parochi petitionem, in qua summa con- 
troversiae, immo tota est, validiora etiam argumenta sustinere videntur. 

Praesumi etenim debet in testatore eadem semper voluntas, usquedum 
positiva argumenta contrarium demonstrent. Iam vero nulla apparet 
ratio positiva qua demonstretur testatorem, qui secundam institutionem 
constituit favore quoque paroeciarum Ssmae Annunciationis, Mignegno et 
Dozzano, in tertia institutione easdem paroecias excludere voluisse. 


3°, The First Proposal would benefit the Whole Diocese. So should the Third. The 
Revenues were quite sufficient. 

Stat praeterea pro paroecia SsMae Annunciationis etiam ratio gene- 
ralis deducta ex ipsa tertia institutione tn se considerata. Haec enim tertia 
institutio est, iuxta fundatoris verba, favore pauperum convalescentium, 
qui egressi fuerint ex nosocomio Apuano post decubitum saltem sex 
dierum, et pauperrimorum aegrotantium extra nosocomium. Huiusmodi 
verba, quum nihil ponatur quod modificet vel coarctet eorum significa- 
tionem, debent profecto intelligi in sensu magis obvio: debent nempe 
referri ad omnes paroecias municipii Apuani, quorum pauperes ius habent 
ut gratuito curentur in nosocomio Apuano, et hac ratione etiam ad 
paroeciam Ssfiae Annunciationis. Prout enim prima institutio, nempe 
de libris in praemium iis sacrorum alumnis elargiendis, qui, studiis pera- 
ctis, e seminario Apuano egressi fuissent, procul dubio non coarctabatur 
ad clericos civitatenses sed pertinebat ad diocesanos omnes, qui ius 
haberent in seminario studia peragendi; idipsum profecto sentiendum 
de tertia institutione quae similiter favet pauperibus, qui, convalescentes, 
ex nosocomio Apuano egrediantur. Nec valet opponere, dato hoc sensu, 
beneficium a testatore statutum vanum fieri, utpote nimis divisum. Ete- 
nim, hinc non multi de facto essent qui gaudere possent eo beneficio cum 
in municipio Apuano non magnus habeatur numerus incolarum (hodie 
circiter 15,000 et temporibus testatoris numerus valde minor)—et plures 
in hisce requirantur conditiones ut frui valeant erogationibus pii Operis ; 
inde vero annui reditus eiusdem Operis pertingunt ad summam satis 
conspicuam quae huiusmodi extensionem, teste Episcopo, bene permit- 
teret. Nihil autem impedit quominus idem Episcopus, cui praesertim 
testator commisisse videtur munus ipsos reditus erogandi, non omnibus, 
sed iis tantum qui magit egeant, succurrat. 


4°, Whatever about the Words of the Will, its Spirit suggests the Parish Priest’s Interpre- 
tation. 

E contrario, posita limitatione quam Consilium administrativum 

sustinet, ad pauperes civitatenses dumtaxat, quum reditus annui longe 
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maiorem facultatem praebeant, incongruum sane supponere debemus in 
mente testatoris : intentionem videlicet nimis favendi paucissimis personis, 
in quorum favorem reditus, veram ipsarum necessitatem longe excedentes, 
erogasset. Atqui “in lege interpretanda non tam verborum cortex, quam 
potius legislatoris mens et intentio est inspicienda, et dispositiones factae 
non partialiter sed complexive sunt examinandae ” (I. 17 et 24, D. de 
legatis). Ac praeterea, etiamsi admittamus utriusque interpretationis 
probabilitatem, tamen benignior et rationabilior praeferenda est. “‘ Cum 
in testamento ambigue aut etiam perperam scriptum est, benigne inter- 
pretari et secundum id, quod credibile est, cogitatum credendum est ” 
(Marcellus, 1. 24, D. de reb. dub. 34, 5). 


Arguments against him. 1°. The Parish was not a “City ’’ Parish. Even the Wiil itself 
shows that. 

Quoad primum postulatum, quo recurrens sibi vindicat ius partem 
habendi in Consilio administrativo pii Operis, Parochi opponunt ipsa verba 
testatoris, qui explicite statuit pro sua institutione, quaecumque demum in 
concreto deduceretur ad actum, “un’Amministrazione composta dei 
Parrochi di Citta.”” Nec regerere valet paroeciam Ssfhae Annunciationis 
habendam esse tamquam accessorium civitatis, utpote suburbium eiusdem 
ac ideo etiam parochum Ssimae Annunciationis haberi posse tamquam 
parochum civitatis. Etenim, ex ipsis recurrentis verbis, paroecia illa a 
civitate Apuana saltem mille passibus distat, primaeque ipsius domus 
nonnisi post quingentos passus a postremis domibus civitatis occurrunt : 
minime igitur contigua est haec paroecia pomoerio civitatis, ideoque 
suburbium dici nequit. Ceterum, addunt, parochus Ssiiae Annuntiationis 
numquam partem habuit in consortio urbano parochorum, quod, ex 
antiquissima fundatione, constat ex parochis civitatis. Demum, animad- 
vertunt, etsi enunciata paroecia esset reipsa suburbium civitatis Apuanae 
in casu tamen distingui deberet quoad ius a paroeciis urbis Apuanae 
proprie dictae, idque ob satis perspicuam dispositionem pii testatoris. 
Hic enim in secunda institutione, qua constituit praemia favore adolescen- 
tum qui catechesi christianae studerent, explicite distinguit paroecias urbis 
a puroecia Ssmae Annunciationis : ‘‘ sostituisco—ait—una distribuzione 
di premi a quella gioventi delle parrocchie di Pontremoli, Ssma Annun- 
ziata, Mignegno e Dozzano.”’ Ergo horum trium Rectores minime com- 
prehenduntur in designatione “ parrocchie Pontremoli’’ et ideo neque inilla 
** parrochi di Citta ’’ quibus tantum Consilium administrativum coalescere 
debent, ex explicita testatoris voluntate. 


2°, The Testator intended to benefit the “City.’”” The Second Proposal the exception 
that proves the Rule. 

Quod vero spectat ius participandi reditibus pii Operis a parocho 
assertum pauperibus suae paroeciae, ita arguunt parochi civitatis. 

In primis ponunt tamquam principium, animum testatoris fuisse favere 
civilat, Apuanae ; quod colligunt non modo ex dispositione praevia, 
omnes et singulas institutiones afficiente, pii Operis nempe administra- 
tionem concreditam fuisse tantummodo parochis civitatis : sed etiam ex 
complexu ceterarum institutionum ex ordine subrogatarum, favore nempe 
seminarii, vel cathedralis Apuanae, vel fabricarum ecclesiarum civitatis. 
Atque huc etiam facit, quod in secunda institutione, quae, utpote tenuiores 
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expensas singillatim postulans, potuerat prae ceteris maiorem extensio- 
nem accipere, haec maior extensio explicite, tamquam per exceplionem, 
fuerit enunciata ; nempe, praeter civitatem, designatae etiam paroeciae 
Ssmae Annunciationis, Mignegno et Dozzano. Atqui exceptio firmat regu- 
Jam in contrarium ; idcirco, ubi deest designatio maioris extensionis, debet 
accipi quae communis est, seu in casu limitari debet beneficium in favo- 
rem civitatis dumtaxat ; quod, aliis verbis, huc redit, ut principio notissimo 
obsequamur : “ testator quae voluit dixit, quae non dixit non voluit.’’ 
Data autem extensione quam recurrens vindicat, illud incongruum seque- 
retur, quod, ex mente testatoris, eodem exstante redditu, ubi in singulis 
casibus maior exigitur expensa, ut certe est in subsidio donandis pau- 
peribus convalescentibus aut pauperrimis domi aegrotantibus, longe plures 
casus supponerentur (nempe quotquot wniversum municipium Apuanum 
suppeditaret) quam ubi longe minores sumptus faciendi essent, videlicet 
in praemiis pro christiana puerorum catechesi acquirendis, quam libera- 
litatem testator explicite coarctatam voluit ad quatuor loca eiusdem muni- 
cipii dumtaxat. 


3°. The Testator’s Words support the Contention. 

Sed praeter haec interpretationis adminicula, gravius argumentum 
emergit ex verbis ipsis testatoris, qui, in tertia ordinanda subrogata 
institutione, de qua agitur, postquam statuisset eam esse in favorem 
‘* dei poveri convalescenti,...0 dei poverissimi malati fuori dello spedale,”’ 
statim subdit : “J parrocit ne informeranno il Vescovo : ma si guardino 
dal rilasciare certificati scritti ai postulanti, per non dover certificare come 
forzati od attirarsi odiosita.’”’ Porro in propatulo esse videtur hos qui ita 
enunciantur, “‘ i parroci,” eosdem omnino esse, qui in dispositione praevia, 
omnes et singulas institutiones—ut diximus—afficiente, designantur ; 
nempe quinque eos civitatis parochos, qui una cum Episcopo efformant 
Consilium administrativum. At vero hi referri valent et testificari de 
suis subditis (atque horum dumtaxat invidiam vel odium formidare 
possunt), de his in civitate nempe exstantibus, non de alienis, exstantibus et 
dispersis in 24 ceteris paroeciis municipii Apuani ; ergo ad hos tantum 
subditos, seu ad pauperes civitatenses, ex mente satis manifesta testatoris 
eius pia dispositio porrigitur. Quod argumentum adeo fortiter recurrens 
praesensisse videtur, ut non aliud effugium invenerit, nisi in praetenso 
sibi iure partes habendi in ipso Consilio administrativo ; in qua praeten- 
sione tamen contra explicitam testatoris voluntatem impingit. 


4°, Prescription of Forty Years is not to be lightiy upset. 

Sed concedatur demum haec omnia argumenta ad certitudinem non 
attingere, et ideo adhuc dubiam testatoris voluntatem manere. Omnem 
penitus dubitationem dispellit subsequuta usque ad recurrentis impugna- 
tionem, pacifica observantia. Etenim, ut saepius declaravit S. R. Rota : 
‘** Observantia declarat verba testatoris, quatenus essent dubia” (Reca- 
naten., Manutentionis, coram Cerro, dec. 120, n. 8, t. IX, p. 1, rec.)— 
‘* Ex observantia subsequuta satis remanet interpretata mens fundatoris ” 
(Aquilana, Iurispair., coram Meltio, dec. 374, n. 21, t. XI, rec.).—‘* Obser- 
vantia magni facienda est pro interpretanda voluntate testatoris ; quod 
maxime procedit quando idem observatum fuit cum eademmet persona, 
quae successionem praetendit’’ (Ariminen., Secundogeniturae, coram 
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Bichio, dec. 337 n. 44, t. XI, rec.), ete. At quidem, in casu, adeo aperte 
ab a. 1867 ad praerentem diem, allegari valuerit : inde enim ab initio 
administrativum Consilium restrictivam interpretationem in praxim 
deduxit eamque immo in statutis organicis et in regulis pro disciplina 
interna pii Operis, a. 1867 conditis, tamquam fundamentum supposuit ; 
neque exsequutores testamentarii, quorum unus fuit etiam parochus 
Ssimae Annunciationis, nec ceteri parochi, neque Episcopus, neque quot- 
quot alii cognoscere debuerunt testatoris mentem, aut in negotium inte- 
resse habuerunt, hanc restrictivam praxim ullo modo impugnarunt. Idque 
recurrens fateri cogitur, qui tamen excipit, quoad exsequutores testamen- 
tarios, probandum esse, testatorem eisdem dum viveret mentem suam 
aperuisse ; quo vero ad ceteros parochos aut incolas interesse habentes, 
eos vel ipsum testamentum ignorasse ; quae exceptiones futiles esse 
videntur, quum, posita tam diuturna observantia et possessione iuris in 
civitatensibus Apuanis, quaecamque eis favorabilior praesumptio ample- 
ctenda sit ; ac demum in praxi saltem illud sequatur, periculosum omnino 
esse adeo gravem innovationem in rem iam constabilitam inducere. 


The Decision. 

Hisce ab utraque parte in medium deductis, quum in plenariis Emorum 
ac Revmorum Patrum comitiis, habitis die 27 ianuarii 1917 in Palatio 
Apostolico Vaticano, proponerentur dubia ita concinnata : 

““T. An parocho pro tempore paroeciae Semae Annunciationis in 
diocesi Apuana competat ius ut nominetur membrum Consilii admi- 
nistrativi pii Operis in casu ; 

“TI. An et quomodo gaudere valeant beneficiis pii Operis pauperes 
convalescentes enunciatae paroeciae, qui, post decubitum sex saltem 
dierum egressi fuerint e nosocomio Apuano in casu ; 

“ Et, quatenus affirmative ; 

“TIT. An et quomodo pauperrimi etiam aegrotantes extra nosoco- 
mium, ad praefatam paroeciam pertinentes, iisdem beneficiis gaudere 
possint in casu :” 

S. Congregatio Concilii respondendum censuit : 

Ad I. Negative. 

Ad II et III. Attentis omnibus, nihit innovandum. 


| f 
OBLIGATION OF SECRECY IN CONNEXION WITH EPISCOPAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
[Dated 25th April, published 1st May, 1917.] 

The replies will be of special interest to those who have read the 
document, published in our January issue (pp. 94-96), on the new method 
of selecting Bishops in America. 

SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 
DE SECRETO SERVANDO AB IIS, QUI DE INFORMATIONIBUS REQUIRUNTUR 
CIRCA PROMOVENDOS AD EPISCOPATUM 


Ad S. hance Congregationem sequentia dubia pro solutione proposita 
fuerunt : 


I. Num iis, qui sub secreto S. Officii de informationibus requiruntur 
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circa personas ad episcopatum promovendas, liceat delatum sibi munus, 
qualibet de causa, etiam ad tutiores notitias hauriendas, aliis revelare ? 

II. Num, reticita commissione de qua supra, liceat ab aliis notitias 
requirere, quoties adsit periculum, etiam remotum, revelationis secreti ? 

III. Num datas informationes liceat, quacumque de causa, alteri, 
etiam secretissimo et intimo vel in ipsa sacramentali confessione, revelare ? 

IV. Quibus poenis plectatur qui talia egerit in primo, vel secundo, 
vel tertio casu ? 

V. Qui ignarus certae notitiae, eam ab alio vel aliis tutissime haurire 
valeat absque ullo periculo violationis secreti ; num possit ex se, absque 
S. Congregationis licentia, hanc personam vel has personas interrogare? 

VI. Et si hoc fecerit, tenetur ne hance personam vel has personas, a 
quibus notitias hausit, in suis informationibus 8. Congregationi mani- 
festare ? 

Et Sacra Consistorialis Congregatio, omnibus mature perpensis, ad 
praedicta dubia respondendum censuit : 

Ad I, II et III. In omnibus his casibus non licere. 

Ad IV. Excommunicatione, a quo nemo, nisi Ipse Romanus Pontifex, 
excluso etiam Emo Cardinali Maiori Poenitentiario, absolvere potest ; 
aliisque poenis ferendae sententiae, quae contra violatores secreti S. 
Officii a iure statutae sunt. 

Ad V. Posse. 

Ad VI. Teneri. 


VI. 


CONDITIONS OPPOSED TO THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 
MARRIAGE. 


[Dated 10th May, 1916, published 10th January, 1917.] 


On the 31st July, 1907, A. Flandin and Luciana Chancerel were 
married in Paris. The former had already. indicated his intention of 
having no family: in fact both had agreed to it. As soon as the husband 
had got all the money he could, he deserted his wife; and the latter 
sought and secured a civil divorce on the 12th April, 1915. The case 
came before the Rota last year, and the decision given below was the 
result. 


ACTA TRIBUNALIUM. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 
NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (CHANCEREL-FLANDIN). 
The Law on the Matter. The Essential Purpose of Marriage. 


Patres adnotarunt finem essentialem et primarium matrimonii esse 
prolis generationem; hinc conditio apposita contractui matrimonii 
excludendi generationem prolis, ipsam matrimonii excludit substantiam, 
ac proinde nullum est coniugium. Haec autem conditio adiici potest 
matrimonio duplici modo. Primo quidem modo, quando haec conditio 
deducitur in pactum, i. e. quando nupturientes hance conditionem ipsi 
inserunt contractui, ita ut sit veluti pars pacti coniugalis, et hunc casum 
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respicit cap. ult. De Conditionibus adpositis in desponsatione, etc., in 
quo haec habet Gregorius IX: ‘“‘ Si conditiones contra substantia 
coniugii inserantur, puta si alter dicat alteri: contraho tecum si genera- 
tionem evites, . . . matrimonialis contractus, quantumcumque sit 
favorabilis, caret effectu.’’ Altero modo conditio adiici potest con- 
tractui, quin deducatur in pactum; fieri nempe potest ut aliquis nup- 
turiens ita contrahere sibi proponat, ut obligationes matrimonii 
essentiales, aut etiam unam ex illis expresse et positive reiiciat, quo 
in casu, etiam absque pacto, matrimonium nullum est; sine enim 
obligationibus suis substantialibus matrimonium concipi nequit, quod 
non semel in hoe nostro Tribunali decisum fuit, uti in Nicien. coram 
Many, 24 ianuarii 1911, Neo-Eboracen. coram Cattani, 1 martii 
1918, ete. 


The “* Right ’’ to be distinguished from the “ Use ”’ of it. 


At caute distinguendum est inter ipsam matrimonialem obligationem, 
et huius adimplementum. Hoc enim potest contingere, ut contrahens 
ita sit animo comparatus, ut vere et serio velit contrahere et se obligare, 
et tamen praevidens matrimonii abusum, v. g. onanismum, pravam 
habeat voluntatem hoc delictum permittendi, aut etiam committendi et 
ita suas obligationes violandi. Hoc in casu matrimonium validum est, 
quia matrimonii essentia non dependet ab eius usu. [St. Thomas and 
others cited.| Igitur ut in hoc altero casu matrimonium sit nullum 
requiritur intentio, quae positive et expresse excludat ipsam matri- 
monialem obligationem, et non tantum huius implementum. Haec 
autem intentio dignoscitur praesertim ex adiunctis et circumstantiis, 
maxima diligentia perpensis, sive antecedentibus, sive concomitantibus, 
sive subsequentibus matrimonium. 


The Faets of the Case. The Husband’s Character and Motives. 


In primis attendendam esse dixerunt Patres rationem agendi 
Andreae Flandin. Hic, prouti acta referunt, christianum matri- 
monium vere noluit, eo quod, cum lucri negotium agere unice inten- 
deret, se omnino liberum esse a prole proposuit, et obtinuit, ne obliga- 
tiones ex filiorum procreatione manantes susciperet, et quando nullam 
amplius utilitatem ex consortio maritali cum Luciana haurire poterat, 
eam dereliquit. Re quidem vera Andreas, ‘‘ qui appartenait 4 une 
famille & idées avancées,’’ vir erat, cuius ‘* convictions religieuses sont 
nulles; sa morale est totalement indépendante.’’ Imo ‘ sa moralité 
est lamentable, trés élastique.’’ Paucis ita Andreas Chancerel describit 
Andream Flandin: ‘‘ Au point de vue morale . . . Mr Flandin est 
un malhonnéte homme, une véritable canaille,’’ et Leo de Savignon 
addit: ‘‘ Il est le plus grand menteur que j’ai aie rencontré dans le 
cours de mon existence.’” . . . Cum ergo Lucianam vidisset, quae 
erat valde dives et placens, eam circumvenire coepit, ut eius divitias 
matrimonii praetextu lucraretur. Non enim eam diligebat. 

[Proved by several witnesses. } 


His Views on Parentage. 


Cum vero pravis hisce propositis obstaret filiorum procreatio, An- 
dreas amore prius sibi devinxit puellam ita ut quae ipse vellet ea faceret: 
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deinde ei suadere coepit de necessitate prolem excludendi: ‘‘ C’est la 
certitude de cette affection, qui a permis de faire une proposition de ce 
genre. Il a donné a ma fille toutes espéces de raison: il a lui dit 
qu’elle était jolie, que si elle avait des infants elle serait deformée, 
que les enfants étaient génants, qu’ils compromettaient la liberté 
des époux.’’ Quae matris depositio confirmatur a testificatione filiae 
Magdalenae. 

[It is then proved that he squandered her money, and finally deserted 
ler. | 

Résumé of the Situation. 

In specie igitur habemus virum religiose non educatum, aere alieno 
onustum, qui iam ab initis sponsalibus vitam luxuriosam agebat, quique 
statim a peracto matrimonio sponsae fortunam dilapidare coepit, qua 
penitus consumpta, absque ulla ratione, et non obstantibus sponsae 
eiusque familiae instantiis, domicilium coniugale dereliquit. lamvero 
dici non potest hunc virum matrimonium serio voluisse contrahere. 
Proinde si prolis exclusionem voluit et ad suam sententiam sponsam 
perduxit, concludere licet non agi tantum de negotio, aut de consilio 
abutendi matrimonio, sed de voluntate positiva et expressa se non 
obligandi ad suscipiendam matrimonii obligationem, i. e. prolis genera- 
tionem, utpote contrariam scelesti vitae, quam ducere cupiebat. 


Pre-matrimonial Intenions of Both. 


Secundo loco inspicienda sunt, quae sponsi ante et post matrimo- 
nium dixerunt et egerunt circa intentionem et propositum excludendi 
generationem. Ante matrimonium mater sponsae de hoc pravo propo- 
sito nihil scivit, quia prudenter, ne ei displiceret, filia cum ipsa hac de 
re sermonem non instituit. Verum de eodem proposito a sponsis mani- 
festato ante nuptias, deponunt tum Renatus frater Lucianae, tum soror 
Magdalena. Renatus ait: ‘‘ Je l’ai su, peu de temps avant le mariage, 
par l’aveu méme de M. Flandin, que les futurs n’avaient pas | intention 
d’avoir d’enfants.’’ [Corroborated by other witnesses. | 


Their Actions confirm the Allegation. 


Verbis plene congruunt facta. Iam enim ante matrimonium sponsi 
domum conduxerunt per novem annos; et quamvis esset satis ampla, 
aullum pro infantulis cubiculum paraverunt. Unde G. De Savignon 
fatetur “‘ que les époux n’avaient pas du tout organisé 1a leur exis- 
tence comme des époux, qui veulent avoir des enfants. Je crois que 
la location et l’ameublement de l’appartement de la Rue Villebois 
Marcuil ont été faits avant le mariage et cela encore me donne & penser 
que les époux étaient d’accord avant le mariage pour ne pas avoir 
d’enfants.’’ Eadem habet Magdalena Chancerel, addens: ‘‘ Ils ont 
fait ensuite des projets de sortir le soir, d’aller au thédtre, de faire de 
sport, projets incompatibles avec la venue des enfants.’’ Nec satis; 
mater enim sponsae haec habet: ‘‘ Je leur (sponsis) ai proposé d'autres 
meubles déposés dans mon grenier: parmi ces meubles il y avait un 
berceau; ils n’ont voulu 4 aucun prix de ce berceau. Je le leur avais 
proposé une premiére fois avant le mariage; quand ils l’ont refusé cette 
premiére fois, j'ai pensé qu’ils ne voulaient pas s’encombrer, et qu’ils 
l’accepteraient plus tard. Quand je leur en ai reparlé, ainsi que d’une 
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robe de baptéme, et des petits objets de vayette, qui pouvaient leur 
étre utiles, ils m’ont dit qu’ils n’en voulaient pas, qu’ils n’en auraient 
jamais besoin, et que ces objets seraient pour mes autres enfants, 
lorsqu’ils seraient mariés & leur tour.’’ [The mother and others testify 
to other express statements of a similar kind. | 


; Their Malthusian Ideas. 

Quare putidam theoriam malthusianam aperte profitebantur, prouti 
patet ex responsione Victorinae Voisin, ad 7: “‘ J’étais aprés le mariage, 
au service des jeunes époux. Au but d’un an, usant du droit que 
je pouvais avoir vis-’-vis de Mad. Flandin, que j’avais élevée, je lui 
ai demandé et je demandais & son mari quand nous aurions &4 nous 
occuper des enfants, qui mettraient la joie dans le ménage. Ils me 
respondirent tous deux: ‘‘ Victorine, laissez-nous tranquilles avec 
cela!’’ Cette réponse me fut faite & plusieurs reprises. . . .”’ Non 
solum, sed vehementer Andreas increpabat eos, qui praefatam theoriam 
non amplectebantur. Haec narrat mater Lucianae: ‘‘ Quand ils 
apprenaient la naissanece d’enfants dans de jeunes ménages de leur 
connaissance, ils exprimaient leur étonnement de voir leurs amis 
s’imposer une pareille peine. Dans une circonstance, on disait, 4 propos 
de la naissance d’un enfant, que le pére n’avait pas été ravi de cette 
naissance; mon gendre s’écria: ‘ C’est un imbécille! Quand on ne 
veut pas avoir d’enfants on n’en a pas. Nous autres, nous ne nous 
mettrons jamais dans ce cas-la.’ Mon gendre se vantait de prendre 
toutes les preécautions nécessaires pour ne pas avoir d’enfants.’’ 

They had an Agreement to this Effect. The Condition was a sine qua non. 

Hoe, tertio, magis elucet, si advertatur sponsos pravum illud pro- 
positum in pactum deduxisse. Etenim sponsa ait: ‘‘ M. Flandin ne 
voulait absolument pas avoir d’enfants, il m’a bien formellement 
prévenue de cette résolution chez lui, 11 ne m’a pas prise en traitre. Je 
crois que, si je lui avais manifesté la résolution contraire, il se serait 
retiré.’’ Nec dictatur actricem aliquantisper dubitasse de conditione 
vera et proprie dicta, nam ad 11, ad quaesitum: ‘‘ Etait-ce une condition 
sine qua non?’’ respondit: ‘‘ Je viens de dire qu’il se serait retiré, s'il 
m’avait trouvée dans une résolution contraire.’’ [Ample additional 
testimony given. | 

The Decision. 

Quibus omnibus in iure et in facto perpensis, Nos infrascripti 
Auditores de Turno, pro Tribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae oculis 
habentes, Christi nomine invocato, decernimus, declaramus et senten- 
tiamus, constare de matrimonii nullitate in casu. 


[Documents on alienation and mortgage of property, on Spiritism, on 
the appointment of special confessors for nuns, and on the marriage of the 
insane, must, unfortunately, be held over until our next issue.] 

















Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciestasticaL Recorp. (Aprii, 1917.)—Dr. J. B. 
O'Connell, ‘ The Right of Sovereignty.’ [Strong defence of the Suarezian 
view.] T. F. Canon Macken, ‘Is Alcohol a Food?’ [A negative answer 
with ethical results.] ‘ Goban Saor,’ ‘ The Irish Ecclesiological Society.’ 
| Dr. Russell’s address to a Society that has died but may revive.] Notes 
and Queries—[{Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology : Dr. J. Kinane—Canon 
Law: T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Correspondence. Documents. 
Xeviews and Notes. 


THe Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. (May, 1917.)—Mgr. Batiffol, 
‘The Roman “ Ordo Missae ”’ from the ninth to the fifteenth Centuries.’ 
T. Smiddy, ‘ Ethics and Economics : Professor Cronin and Social Justice.’ 
[Appreciation and criticism.] J. E. Parsons, ‘The Antiquity of Man.’ 
| He dates from the third mild interval of the glacial period.] D. Mageean, 
‘The Ultimate Aim of Education.’ [The development of character.] 
Notes and Queries.—[Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology : Dr. J. Kinane— 
Canon Law: T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Correspondence. Docu- 
ments. Reviews and Notes. 

Tue Irish EcciesiastTicaL Recorp. (June, 1917.)—Dr. J. M. 
O’Sullivan, ‘Principles of Democratic Revolution—America and 
‘rance.’ Dr. E. Towers, Mediating Socialism and Catholic Ideas of 
Ownership.’ [Nationalization of capital lawful only on conditions that 
no ‘ mediating ’ scheme has yet provided for.] J. P. Rushe, ‘ The Trials 
of Some Irish Missionaries.’ [Sequel to the Edict of 1652.] Notes and 
Queries.—[Dr. M. J. O’Donnell—Theology: Dr. J. Kinane—Canon 
Law: T. Canon O’Doherty—Liturgy.] Correspondence. Documents. 
Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Montu. (April, 1917.)—S. F. Smith, ‘The Wards of the French 
Nation.’ [Probable danger to the faith of war-orphans.] M. D’Arey, 
‘The ‘‘ God ” of Mr. Wells.’ [The author’s latest novel discloses a Being 
striving for the best, but not omnipotent.] H. Lueas, ‘ Through Loneness 
to Light.’ [A study of Mrs. Ward’s The Light Behind.| J. H. Pollen, 
‘ Letters of Newman to Lady G. Fullerton.’ [Extending from 1846 to 
1875 and covering a variety of topics.] Miscellanea.—Critical and 
Historical Notes : Topics of the Month : Notes on the Press. Reviews. 
Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Monts. (May, 1917.)—J. Keating, ‘The Death-knell of Auto- 
cracy.’ [Sounded by the action of America: but concert for peace 
impossible unless the resulting democracies are Christian.] H. A. Allen, 
‘Joyce Kilmer: an Appreciation.’ [Of the American poet.] S. F. 
Smith, ‘The Art of “ Bolstering.”’ [Unworthy arguments for Angli- 
canism—as exhibited in a recent publication.} D. Johnson, ‘ Hidden 
jardens.’ [Religious minds of simple people.] A. H. Atteridge, ‘A 
German Vindication of Belgium.’ [The Pax Verein of Cologne retutes 
atrocity stories.] H. Thurston, ‘“ Afflictions.”’ ([Penitential genu- 
flexions.] Miscellanea.—Critical and Historical Notes: Topics of the 
Month : Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 
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THe Monto (June, 1917.)—H. Lueas, ‘Mammon,—Victor and 
Vanquished.’ [A study of Mrs. Ward’s Great Possessions.| R. E. 
Delaney, ‘ Missionary Life in the Samoan Islands.’ [Its hardships. A 
plea for Catholic American support.] H. Thurston, ‘ Freemasonry, The 
Church and the War.’ [A most interesting article. Suggests a possible 
change in the Church’s attitude towards Anglo-Saxon Masonry, which is 
very different from the continental variety. Recalls by the way, that 
O’Connell was once a Freemason, and that the Catholic Coadjutor Bishop 
of Killaloe preached to the Ennis Lodge in 1800.} Miscellanea.—Critica! 
and Historical Notes : Topics of the Month : Notes on the Press. Reviews. 
Short Notices. Books Received. 


Tue Eccuesitasticat Revirew (March, 1917.)—Dr, P, Bernardini, 
‘The New Decree on the Appointment of Bishops.’ [Its contents, and a 
retrospect.| J. P. Conroy, ‘The Master Key in the Hands of Joseph ’ 
[Obedience.] Dr. E. Ryan, ‘ Some Suggestions on the Luther Controversy.’ 
{ Need of caution in utilising the information about Luther’s real character. | 
P. E. Magennis, ‘ Privileges attached to the Scapular Devotion—II.’ 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. 
Criticisms and Notes. Books Received. 


~ Tae EcciestasticaL Review. (April, 1917.)\—T. Laboure, ‘ The 
Argument from the Messianic Prophecies.’ Dr. P. J. Healy, ‘ Has the 
War discredited Christianity ?’ [Ample evidence to the opposite.] Dr. 
J. J. Walsh, ‘ Scruples, Obsessions and Dreads.’ [An interesting compari- 
son between scruples and other diseases.] T. F. Price, ‘The Present 
Condition of the Foreign Mission Field.’ [Based on the report of the Paris 
Seminary. Urgent need of missionaries since the war began. The 
Maynooth Mission to China will question the statement that “‘ the Ameri- 
can Church is the sole Church on the face of the earth that to-day can do 
anything effectual to save the missions.”] Analecta. Studies and Con- 
ferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Books 
Received. 


Tue EcciestasticaL Review. (May, 1917.)—J. Cavanagh, ‘ The 
Priest and the Holy Euchazist.’ [The powers it gives him.] Dr. J. B. 
Culemans, ‘ The Protestant Campaign in South America.’ [Statements 
and programme of the Panama Congress. Reply reserved for subsequent 
article.] A. M. Kleber, ‘ Josue’s Miracle.’ [The sun did not stand: it 
only ceased to shine.) J. E. Graham, ‘ The Priest and the Press.’ [An 
account, partly autobiographical, of effective methods of dealing with 
abuses.}] Dr. J. A. Murphy, ‘ A Militant Professor of the Biblical School.’ 
[Fr. Dhorme of Jerusalem, now Sergeant Dhorme of the French Army.] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. LEcclesiastical Library Table. 
Criticisms and Notes. Books Received. 


Tue Intsh CourcH QuarTEeRLy. (April, 1917.)—L. E. Steele, ‘ The 
Oldest Book in the World.’ [Precepts of Ptah-Hetep who wrote about 
5,500 years ago and even then spoke of “ ancient times.”] R. Babington, 
‘The Movement towards Reorganization in the Church of Ireland.’ 
[Suggestions.] R. W. Boyd, ‘The Psalter and the Lectionary in Public 
Worship.’ [Need of drastic changes.] H. E. Patton, ‘ God’s Providence 
and the War.’ [The message of the Church to the sorrow-stricken. ] 
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J. L. Robinson, ‘St. Laurence O’Toole.’ [His life and work from the 
Protestant standpoint.] C. T. Ovenden, ‘What is Blue?’ [A problem 
in Realism.] Notices of Books. 


Tue Expositor. (April, 1917.)\—Rev. J. Robertson Cameron, ‘ The 
Mystery of Christ.’ [Speaks vaguely of the Personality of Christ.] Rev. 
W. Bishop, ‘ The Theology of the Holy Spirit.’ [Discusses the possibility 
of a union between East and West on the basis of this theology.] Rev. 
Professor A. T. Robertson, * The Primacy of Judas Iscariot.’ [Emphasizes 
the prominence of Judas as bursar, but does not give sufficient evidence 
that this constituted a real primacy. The Apostles during the life of 
Jesus, in our opinion, had no primate save Him.] Rev. Principal W. H. 
Bennett, ‘ The Spiritual Aspect of War.’ [Regards as a new development 
of religion the widespread conviction that the Church should put a stop 
to war.] ‘The Author of “The Sacrament,’’’ ‘Prayer.’ [Not by a 
science which has perfected the arts of slaughter, but by prayer is the 
higher progress to be found.] Rev. C. J. Cadoux, ‘ The Attitude of Jesus 
to the Administration of Justice.’ [Society is unable, pending the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity, to frame its laws in full accordance with the 
teaching of Jesus. ] 

THe Exposiror. (June, 1917.)—Professor Frank Granger, ‘ Tne 
Communist Significance of the Logia.’ Rev. Canon Anthony C. Deane, 
* The Ministry of John the Baptis:.’ [Combats the theory that it was not 
John’s but his disciples’ faith that was ultimately strained, and adduces 
for this purpose the words of our Lord : ““ Go and tell John.”} Rev. J. E. 
Roberts, ‘Thoughts on Infant Baptism.’ Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, 
* Baptizing with Fire.’ ([Criticises various interpretations and suggest 
that it is a pleonasm, meaning “ with the power of the Holy Ghost.’’] 
Rev. John A. Hutton, ‘ From Jahveh to Elohim : from the Particular to the 
Universal.’ [Emphasizes the need of passing from the selfish retention of 
cifts to the sharing of them with all.] Rev. James Moffatt, ‘ Literary 
Illustrations of the Song of Solomon.’ [Finds in various passages in 
literature echoes of the Canticle of Canticles. ] 

THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REviEW. (January, 1917).—Benjamin 
B. Warfield, ‘God Our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ [St. Paul 
meant that the two Persons were one God.] Gelrhardus Vos, ‘ The 
Kyrios Christos Controversy.’ Robert Dick Wilson, ‘ The Title “‘ King of 
Persia’ in the Scriptures.’ [‘ As far as the title ‘“ King of Pe:sia”’ is 
concerned, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles may have been 
written, and the O. T. Canon completed, before 400 B.C.’] Reviews of 
Recent Literature. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY Review. (April, 1917.)—Jacob Mann, M.A., 
‘The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as a Source of Jewish History.’ 
Prof. Max L. Margolis, ‘ Ai or the City ? Joshua 8. 12,16.’ Dr. Solomon 
Zeitlin, ‘ The Semikah Controversy between the Zugoth.’ Rev. A. Mishcon 
* Disputed Phrasings in the Siddur.’ Critical Notices. 

Tue East anp THE West. (April, 1917.)—Rev. K. W. S. Kennedy, 
M.D., ‘ India afterthe War. P. P. Phillips, ‘ A Visit to the Chaco Country.’ 
Canon E, Farmer, ‘ Separate Churches in S. Africa.’ Rev. J. K. Macgregor, 
B.D., ‘Mary Mitchell Slessor.’ ‘ Difficulties of European men in the 
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Tropics.’ [Vividly describes the great temptations of the tropico.]} 
Margaret Pope, ‘Women’s Education in India.’ [The winter of female 
repression is slowly passing away.) G. Harlock, ‘ Amaxosa and Fingo 
Traditions.’ Rev. Godfrey Callaway, S.S.J.E., ‘ Umlungu: or the European 
in 8. Africa.’ Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, D.D., ‘ Educational Reform i» 
Turkey.’ Rev. H. T. C. Weatherhead, ““ Uganda.’ Frank Norris, ‘ To- 
wards Unity in China.’ [All denominations have united in support of 
the Chinese fight for religious freedom.] Editorial Notes. Reviews. 

PALESTINE ExpLoraTion Funp. (April, 1917.)—The late Lord 
Kitchener, ‘ Our Ride from Gaza to Jerusalem, with a Description of the 
Greek Holy Fire.’ Dr. E. W. G. Masterman and Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, 
* Occasional Papers on the Modern Inhabitants of Palestine ’ (continued). 
{A collection of native stories.] Estelle Blyth, ‘ The Future of Palestine.’ 
{Holds that Palestine should be annexed to Egypt and thus “ experience 
those benefits of English rule which she has so long desired.’”’] Joseph 
Offord, ‘ Egyptian Records illustrative of Genesis xxxvi.’ Joseph Offord, 
‘Archeological Notes on Jewish Antiquities’ (continued). Table of 
Transliteration. Notes and News. 


CaTHOLIC WORLD. (June ’17).—Kerby, ‘ Theory of Limitations.’ [(Our) 
limitations indicate the negative will of God in our regard, and suggest 
thereby the positive Divine Will which is our supreme law.} O’Hara, 
‘War Experience with Labor Standards.’ Gerrard, ‘Vladimir Soloviev— 
The Russian Newman.’ Ryan, ‘Wanted a Treaty.’ Kitchin, ‘ Emile 
Faguet.’ Sehwertner, ‘ Eleanor Donnelly—The Singer of Pure Religion.’ 
McMahon, ‘ Marie Granger, A Precursor of the Sacred Heart.’ New 
Books. Recent Events. With Our Readers. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY (April, 1917).—Patton, ‘ The Preach- 
ableness of the New Testament.’ Diana, ‘ From Leo XIII to Benedict XV.’ 
Grant, ‘ The Eschatology of the Second Century.’ Brightman, ‘ Ritschl’s 
Criterion of Religious Truth.’ Faulkner, ‘ Luther and the Real Presence.’ 
Mecklin, ‘ The Survival Value of Miracles.’ Mann, ‘ Oaths and Vows of 
the Synoptic Gospels.’ Morgenstern, ‘ The Origin of Massoth and the 
Massoth-Festival.’ 


Srupres. (June ’17).—Rahilly, ‘ The Social Problem in Cork.’ Coreoran, 
‘ Divergent Ideals in Russian Education.’ Tynan, ‘ Recent Irish Poetry.’ 
Clery, ‘ Pearse, MacDonagh and Plunkett : An Appreciation.’ Seymour, 
‘ The Minera! Resources of Ireland.’ Walsh, ‘ Evolution and Degeneration 
in America.’ Power, ‘ Bagdad under the Arabs.’ Colclough, ‘ Canon 
Sheehan : A Reminiscence and an Appreciation. Chronicle :—I. Reform 
of Classcal Education. II. Brother Potamian Review of Books. 





Nihil Obstat : 
JOANNES WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest : 
* GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, 23° Junii, 1917. 














Some of the More Practical Points in 
the Rew Canon Caw Code. 


‘THE long-expected New Code of Canon Law for the 
Western Church has at length appeared, and, though at 
the moment of writing only a few seem to have received 
copies, we may take it for granted that it will soon be in 
the hands of most of our readers. In the meantime it may 
not be out of place to indicate, in a general way, some of 
the more practical changes introduced by the new legis- 
lation. 

Apart from a few canons, mentioned in the latest issue 
of the official bulletin (page 475), to which we shall refer 
later on, the Code will not come into force until next 
Pentecost Sunday, 19th May, 1918. From that date, how- 
ever, as the same bulletin states (page 439), it will consti- 
tute the ‘one authentic source of Canon Law’: and 
College students will be glad to hear that they ‘need use 
no other book,’ and that, if another zs used, its order and 
arrangement ‘must be accommodated to the Code, and not 
vice versa.’ 

This last provision, however, will lead to very little 
change. In the ‘ Institutes ’"—the Canon Law as taught 
to the ordinary student—the order of the ‘ Decretals’ (in 
which the same matter is often found discussed under very 
different titles or even in different books) has long been 
abandoned, and a more logical and scientific arrangement 
substituted in its place. This latter is the arrangement 
followed in the new Code. We have, therefore, five 
different books, of which the first deals with general prin- 
ciples; the second with ecclesiastical ‘ persons ’"—clerics, 
Religious, and laity; the third with ecclesiastical ‘ things * 
—including the Sacraments, sacred places, benefices, the 
teaching of the Church, &c. : the fourth with ecclesiastical 
trials and kindred processes: and the fifth and last with 
ecclesiastical * penalties ’"—the whole ‘ censures ’ treatise 
as we understood it in the Moral Theology course. 

As indicating broadly the comparative amount of 
attention that has been devoted to the different sections, 
we may compare the canons of the Code with the pages of 
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an ordinary text-book, say with M. Bargilliat’s—the one 
now commonly used in this College. In the first book, it 
will be found that the number of canons is about one-third 
less than the text-book pages, in the second (‘ Persons ’) 
about one-fourth; in the third and fourth (‘ Things’ and 
‘Trials’) almost eight times as many; and in the last 
(‘ Penalties’) almost just double. The greatest dis- 
crepancies, it will be noticed, are in connexion with 
‘ Things’ and ‘Trials.’ They are partially explained 
when we remember that the Code includes under 
the first heading the whole tract on the Sacraments—in 
general and in particular—which is hardly discussed at 
all in Bargilliat or similar manuals; and that, under the 
second, Bargilliat’s treatment is more than usually meagre. 
The canons dealing with ‘Religious, ~“ Trials,’ and 
‘ Penalties’ are, of course, very important and practical, 
but their importance is confined to a limited section of our 
readers. We may, therefore, leave them aside for the 
present, and take the others in the order given in the Code; 
only remarking, in regard to ‘ Penalties,’ that the famous 
Apostolicae Sedis Constitution of 1869 has been superseded 
both in substance and arrangement, and that, in addition 
to the censures latae or ferendae sententiae incurred, 
other punishments are explicitly mentioned in connexion 
with the crimes to which they are attached. In an article 
like this it is impossible to indicate how far exactly each 
new canon differs from the old: we must be content with 
enumerating the more important matters in regard to which 
a change has been effected or definite expression given to 
views held with more or less hesitation in the past. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


At the very beginning we meet with five canons (2-6) 
which will probably give more trouble than any other fifty. 
They indicate the effect which each provision of the new 
Code will have on previously-existing laws, customs, 
agreements, indults, rights and privileges. They stretch 
their tentacles all through the other twenty-four hundred, 
and will change many of them beyond recognition. 
Anyone who has thoroughly mastered them will have over- 
come half the difficulty of interpreting the new regula- 
tions, and will be in a position to extract meanings out of 
them that would hardly be dreamt of by the less initiated. 
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They are briefly :— 

1°. All liturgical laws remain in force unless expressly 
corrected. 

2°. Concordats with the various nations are in no way 
affected. 

3°. Rights already acquired, also all privileges and 
indults granted to persons, physical or moral, by 
the Holy See and in force till now, remain unless 
expressly revoked. 

4°. Opposing customs ‘reprobated’ py the Code 
cease: those of a century’s duration and im- 
memorial may be tolerated: others are suppressed, 
unless the Code says the opposite. 

5°. As for laws :— 

«2°, Whether universal or particular, if opposed to 
the Code, they cease unless the opposite is 
stated. 

8°. If the new law simply repeats them, they are 
to be interpreted as before. 

y°. If the new law partly agrees with, and partly 

differs from, the old, then in so far as they 

agree, the old interpretation holds: in so far as 
they differ, the new law holds and is to be 
interpreted on its own merits. 
&°. If there be doubt as to whether they disagree, 
the old law holds. 
e°. Penalties not mentioned in the new law are 
abrogated. 
¢°. Other disciplinary laws hitherto in force, but 
not contained at least implicitly in the new 
Code, also lose their force, vm Be they are 
divine laws (positive or natural) or are found 
in approved liturgical books. 

It will take canonists a long time to assimilate these 
rules and apply them with a fair amount of accuracy to 
individual cases. It will require a still longer time to 
secure unanimity in the results: we are afraid none of our 
readers may ever hope to see it. 

After these we are given (8-24) some valuable principles 
on ecclesiastical laws in general. We may mention, for 
instance, that regulations of the Holy See will now gener- 
ally bind only after three months from the date of their 
publication in the official bulletin: that laws are ‘void- 
ing” only when it is expressly or equivalently stated that 
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an act is ‘ void’ or a person ‘incapable’: that peregrini 
are bound by particular laws affecting public order or the 
legal formality of acts, and vagi by all the particular laws 
of the place where they happen to live: that, when there is 
a “ doubt of law,’ laws do not bind, and that the Ordinary 
may dispense when there is a ‘doubt of fact *: that special 
precepts bind even after the death of the superior, if im- 
posed by legal document or in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. As regards customs (25-30), we are informed that, 
to remove an ecclesiastical obligation or impose one, a 
period of forty years is essential, and sixty years more if 
the law forbids opposing customs—regulations, we may 
remark by the way, which will make it impossible for most 
of us ever to see a new custom prevailing against the present 
Code. On the question of calculating ‘time’ (31-36), we 
are given somewhat more definite rules than the old, and 
we meet with a statement (33) which justifies the common 
policy of priests in regard to the ‘summer-time’ regula- 
tions. It is that, in regard to private Mass or office, com- 
munion, fast and abstinence, ‘ anyone may follow the local 
time, true or mean, or the ‘legal,’ whether it be the 
‘ district,’ or other extraordinary, time.’ 

In the matter of Rescripts (36-62), some used to main- 
tain that fraud or deception nullified the concession. 
That is no longer tenable. Provided one ‘ motive’ cause is 
correctly stated and the ‘curial style’ complied with, the 
rescript is valid, no matter how much truth is concealed 
or falsehood expressed (42): and even as regards the two 
conditions mentioned, the second is dispensed with in a 
Motu proprio (45), and both in a rescript dealing with 
minor matrimonial impediments (1054). Errors in regard 
to the name of person, place or thing, have no voiding 
effect if, in the judgment of the Ordinary, there is no 
doubt about the real meaning (47). A favour refused 
by one Roman Congregation or Office cannot be validly 
granted by another (or by the Ordinary) without the con- 
sent of the first. So, too, a favour refused by one’s own 
Ordinary is not to be asked of another without mention of 
the fact, nor granted by the other without a statement from 
the first on his reasons for refusal. If a Vicar-General 
refuses a petition, the Bishop has no power to grant it 
unless the refusal is reported to him: and, in the converse 
case, the Vicar is powerless unless the Bishop gives his 
consent (44). Rescripts are to be given a liberal interpre- 
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tation, unless they refer to matters in litigation or infringe 
on acquired rights or are opposed to a law in the interest 
of individuals or deal with the securing of a benefice (50). 
They may be executed a second time if a mistake has been 
made on the first occasion (59). And, finally (61), they 
remain in force even when the Pope or Bishop who granted 
them dies or vacates his See, unless the opposite 1s clear 
from the document itself, or unless power was granted in 
favour of some definite persons and no steps have as yet 
been taken to exercise it. On this latter point the canonists 
used to express themselves somewhat differently. 

As we might expect from comparatively recent legis- 
lation, we are assured, under the heading ‘ Privileges * 
(63-79), that, outside cases for which a different provision 
is expressly made or in which the special qualifications of 
the individual motived his selection, habitual faculties 
granted to a Bishop or to others in a similar position pass 
on to the Ordinaries who succeed him and are shared by 
his Vicar-General (66). Local privileges revive, if the 
‘ place’ to which they were attached is restored within 
fifty years (75): and, though privileges as a general rule 
lapse when the time for which they were granted has ex- 
pired or the number of cases is exhausted (77), an act of 
the internal forum, performed inadvertently in such cir- 
cumstances is quite valid (207). Lastly, the declaration 
(84) that a dispensation is valid and lawful when there is 
doubt as to whether the cause is sufficient will free dis- 
pensing authorities from many a scruple. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS. 


In the introductory section (87-107) we have a few 
regulations that simplify matters considerably. For those 
who remember what trouble the place of ‘origin’ used to 
give in regard to Ordination, it will come as a relief to 
know that for the future it will simply be the place in 
which, at the time of a person’s birth, his father (or mother 
in the case of illegitimacy) had a domicile or quasi- 
domicile, or, in the case of vagi, the place of birth itself 
(90). Anyone troubled by questions of precedence will find 
rules laid down (106) that represent an advance on their 
predecessors, and should cover almost any case that can 
arise. 

The law on domicile and quasi-domicile, to which we 
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devoted some attention in previous issues, has been con- 
siderably modified in some of its main principles: and, 
when it is discovered that the quasi-domicile is restored 
almost to its old position in marriage cases, the importance 
of the modifications needs no emphasis. The domicile is 
acquired not only as heretofore, but also by an actual resi- 
dence of ten years apart from any special intention: the 
quasi-domicile, too, as heretofore, and also by mere actual 
residence during the greater portion of a year. Things 
had been tending recently in the direction of allowing a 
domicile or quasi-domicile in a ‘diocese’ or correspond- 
ing locality as well as ina ‘parish. That tendency is now 
officially sanctioned (92). It is decreed, also, that a minor, 
and a wife not legally separated from her husband, neces- 
sarily retain the domicile of the father (or guardian) or the 
husband respectively, but may acquire a quasi-domicile of 
their own: while a wife legally separated may have her 
own domicile (93). On nearly all these points, it will be 
remembered, leading authorities held views differing con- 
siderably from the principles just stated: the new law 
does not prove they were wrong, but it does decide that 
their views cannot be held for the future. The parish 
priest of the vagus, or of the man who has only a diocesan 
domicile or quasi-domicile, is the parish priest of the 
place where for the moment they happen to live (94). 

Coming to the section on ‘Clerics in general’ (108- 
214), the first thing that strikes us is the change in the 
law on Incardination. According to the regulation of 
1898, Incardination, to be valid at all, should be in writ- 
ing. That holds still as a general rule, but there are im- 
portant exceptions. The concession of a_ residential 
benefice, with the written permission of the candidate’s 
Ordinary, involves Incardination (114), just as Excardi- 
nation is effected by a religious profession (115). A secu- 
larised Religious may also be incardinated without a 
formal document: if a Bishop accepts him without reser- 
vation, he is incardinated ipso facto: if on trial for a 
period, the same result follows when the period has elapsed 
without his having been dismissed (641). On another 
aspect of the general question, we may add that a Vicar- 
Capitular cannot any longer incardinate, unless with the 
consent of the Chapter and after the diocese has been 
vacant for a year (113). 

In the canons on the ‘rights’ and ‘obligations’ of 
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clerics (118-144), there is little that is really new. Per- 
haps, however, a word might be said about the conferences 
(131) which are to be held in each Deanery several times a 
year for the discussion of moral and rubrical problems and 
of such other matters as may be deemed advisable by the 
Ordinary. If they cannot be held, written questions are 
to be sent and answered instead: and, unless exempted by 
the Ordinary, all secular priests, and in certain cases 
Religious, are bound to take part in these proceedings in 
one or other of the two ways mentioned. In other matters 
there is a slight trace of increasing rigour, as, for instance, 
when clerics are forbidden to offer bail without consulting 
the Ordinary (137), or to indulge in even the less noisy 
form of hunting, or to practice medicine without an 
Apostolic Indult (139). Perhaps that is balanced to some 
extent by the fact that the prohibition against dancing and 
dramatic representations is confined to performances 
‘ assistance at which would be unbecoming or a source of 
scandal’ (140). But that is only the general law: par- 
ticular statutes, as we know, supplement the prohibition. 

A series of canons on ‘ ecclesiastical offices’ follows 
(145-195). All through we note slight changes from at 
least the letter of previous decrees, but they are not impor- 
tant enough to call for detailed statement. As examples 
we might give the following. The grant of an office en- 
tailing the care of souls to anyone not in priest’s orders is 
quite invalid (154): an eight days’ limit is fixed for ‘ pos- 
tulation,’ as well as for accepting election or seeking con- 
firmation of it when necessary (175, 177, 181) : a vote given 
under the influence of grave fear is invalid (169), and so is 
renuntiation of office when the fear is unjust (185): a 
cleric who refuses to resume clerical dress within a month 
after being warned by the Ordinary loses his office ipso 
facto (188). 

In connexion with ‘ordinary and delegated jurisdic- 
tion’ (196-210) there are several important statements per- 
petuating recent tendencies. The term ‘Ordinary’ in- 
cludes among others the Vicars-General and Capitular, 
unless the law expressly excludes them (198) : the power of 
jurisdiction is to be strictly interpreted, unless when 
‘ ordinary’ or given ‘for all causes’ (200), but, in the 
absence of a statement to the contrary and when the nature 
of the case permits, applies to both fora (202); and 
application to a higher Superior does not deprive 
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of voluntary jurisdiction the subordinate who has been 
passed over, though he should not use it without 
urgent cause and without informing the Superior 
(204). . These regulations, important as they are in 
their own way, are completely overshadowed, however, 
by another much more practical and far-reaching. Every 
student of the Penance tract will remember the principles 
(which held in other departments also) about the Church’s 
supplying jurisdiction in doubtful cases. When the juris- 
diction was technically ‘ probable’ or when there was a 
‘ coloured title ° combined with ‘common error, the 
Church was held to supply—in other cases the general 
body of canonists regarded the matter as_ at least 
doubtful. That has all been changed. For the future, the 
Church will supply jurisdiction, both in the internal and 
the external fora, whenever there is ‘common error’ or 
a ‘positive and probable’ doubt about the jurisdiction— 
whether that doubt be one of ‘law’ or one ef ‘ fact’ (209). 

A short collection of canons on * the lowering of clerics 
to the lay state’ (211-214), brings us on to the section on 
‘Clerics in particular ’ (215-486). A considerable portion 
of it, important as it is, may be passed over for the present, 
because the changes effected are either slight in themselves 
or have little bearing on the life of the ordinary priest—for 
instance, the canons dealing with the Roman Pontiff and 
(Ecumenical Councils (218-229), Cardinals, the Roman 
Curia and Legates (230-270), Vicars, Prefects and Admin- 
istrators Apostolic, and Inferior Prelates (293-328); and, 
indeed, Canonical Chapters also (391-422), for the circum- 
stances contemplated very rarely prevail in these countries. 
We might be excused, however, for mentioning one 
privilege, accorded to Cardinals, which, in accordance with 
the latest declaration, has come into force already. They 
are empowered to hear the confessions of all Catholics all 
the world over, and to absolve from all sins and censures 
except those most specially reserved to the Holy See or 
attached to the disclosure of Holy Office secrets (239). 

As regards Metropolitans, the old rule used to be that 
they could hold a visitation of the other dioceses of their 
province only when they had first visited their own and 
when the Provincial Synod approved of the course. The 
regulation now is that the reason for the visitation must 
first be approved of by the Holy See (274). 

Provincial Councils are to be held every twentieth year 
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at least (283), Diocesan Synods (which the Vicar-Capitular 
can no longer convoke in any circumstances) at least every 
tenth (356), and meetings of the Provincial Bishops at 
least every fifth (292). The rules for these assemblies are 
given at some length, but differ very slightly from pre- 
viously existing regulations (281-292, 356-362). 

About Bishops (329-355) little new is said, except that 
they must have priest’s orders at least five years before 
appointment (331), and that the period during which they 
must visit the whole of their diocese may be extended to 
five years (343). The latter regulation, it will be remem- 
bered, had been already sanctioned by custom in several 
localities, and was recommended in one of the Vatican 
schemata. 

The custom of appointing more than-one Vicar-General, 
when diversity of rite or the extent of the diocese demands 
it, is now officially sanctioned (366): but no blood relation 
of the Bishop, especially no brother, uncle or nephew, is 
ever to be selected for the position (367). A few other 
changes in regard to the Vicar-General only efiect what 
would be taken for granted in these countries: he musf be 
thirty years old, may be selected from the diocese, and, in 
case of necessity, may be a parish priest or other priest 
charged with the care of souls (367). 

A Chancellor, synodal judges, ordinary consultors, 
synodal examiners and parish priest consultors to act in 
case of administrative removal of parish priests, a * pro- 
moter of justice,’ a ‘ defender of the bond,’ &c., are to be 
appointed according to the same rules practically as have 
been sanctioned in recent legislation (372-390, 423-428). 
The custom of selecting more than one Vicar-Capitular is 
reprobated (433): the man appointed, provided he is well 
versed in Canon Law, need not have a degree in the subject 
(434), but, on the other hand, is bound to say the ‘ Mass 
for the people’ (440). The duties of the Vicar-Forane are 
defined more explicitly than in previous enactments. In 
addition to any special commission he may receive, he is to 
supervise the conduct of the clergy of his district; to see 
that the Bishop’s visitational decrees are executed, that 
sacred functions are carried out according to the rubrics, 
that Church property is rightly administered and the 
obligations attaching to it fulfilled, that due arrangements 
are made when a parish priest of his district is dying or 
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dead, that the conferences already mentioned are held; and, 
in pursuance of these duties, he should visit the other 
parishes of his district, and gives his Ordinary a yearly 
account of all matters, good or bad, that demand attention 
(445-450). 

In several portions of the Code regulations occur that 
affect the parish priest very intimately, but the special 
section dealing with himself (451-470) contains nothing 
very revolutionary. It required a new law, however, to 
prescribe that the parochus must be a priest (453). The 
system of concursus for parishes, where now in force, is 
to continue ‘until the Apostolic See decrees otherwise * 
(459), and the recent laws on ‘ administrative removal * 
still hold the field (475, 2147-2161). The parish priest 
must, either personally or by proxy, ‘ take possession ’ 
of his parish within the time fixed by his Ordinary, 
in the manner prescribed by law or cutsom unless the 
Ordinary dispenses (1444), and from that moment has the 
care of souls (461). The offerings to which he is entitled 
are fixed, in the case of funerals by the Bishop with the 
advice of the Chapter or others (1234), in other departments 
by the Provincial Council or Bishops’ Meeting (1507): 
if he exacts any more, he is bound to restitution (463). When 
another priest discharges a parochial function, the offering 
is to go to the parish priest, unless it be certain that the 
donor had a different intention in regard to the surplus 
over and above the fixed amount (463). For grave reasons, 
the Bishop may withdraw from his care ‘pious’ and 
‘religious’ houses within his parish (464), and may 
shorten his annual two months’ holiday (465). But, on 
the other hand, if he is in charge of two parishes, he need 
say only one ‘ Mass for the people’ on the prescribed days : 
in all cases, he may be allowed by the Bishop, for reason- 
able cause, to say the ‘ Mass for the people’ on a day 
different from that prescribed by law (466); and, in common 
with all priests who attend the dying, he may impart the 
Apostolic blessing with plenary indulgence (468). Finally, 
in his baptismal register he is to note whether the baptized 
person has been confirmed, has contracted marriage, or has 
received subdeaconship or been solemnly professed: and 
these notes are to be copied into the baptismal certificates 
he issues (470). 


In the rules dealing with parochial icars, curates 
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and rectors of churches, there is little that calls for 
special mention. The curate is to be appointed by the 
Bishop (476). Though that has been the law always in 
these countries, it has never been the general law of the 
Church—the parish priest used to select him. His rights 
and obligations are determined by diocesan statutes, by the 
letters of the Ordinary and by the commission of his parish 
priest. He is told that he is subject to his parish priest— 
who is to instruct, direct and watch over him, and at least 
once a year give an account of him to the Ordinary (476). 

The canons ‘on the laity’ (682-725) represent only 
slight changes in previous arrangements and are largely 
rubrical. 


ECCLESIASTICAL THINGS. 


A few introductory canons, on Simony (727-730), precede 
the section on the Sacraments. From them we select two 
interesting statements: 1°. ‘The thing simoniacally re- 
ceived must be restored ante sententiam, if it can be restored 
and if reverence for the spiritual does not prevent it ’: 
2°. There is no simony, ‘if a temporal thing is given for 
another temporal thing which as a subject has something 
spiritual attached, a consecrated chalice for instance, pro- 
vided the price is not increased by reason of the spiritual.’ 

With a glance at a principle that may give pause to 
priests who are inclined to be over-indulgent to those out- 
side the fold—‘ it is forbidden to administer the sacraments 
of the Church to heretics or schismatics, even though they 
are bona fide and ask for them, unless they reject their 
errors and are reconciled to the Church ’—we come to the 
particular sacraments. 

Baptism.—aA slight turn is given to the usual teaching 
by the injunctions that a peregrinus be baptized in his own 
parish, in case it can be done easily and without delay (738), 
that, if possible, one or two witnesses should be employed 
at private baptism (742), and that the baptism of adults 
should be referred to the Ordinary so that, if he pleases, 
he or his delegate may confer it (744). The decision of 1794 
has been confirmed—every child baptized in utero must 
be baptized again, conditionally (746). The Ordinary may, 
for grave reasons, allow, in the baptism of adults, the 
ceremonies prescribed for the baptism of children (755), 
and a priest or deacon must, if there be time, employ in 
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administering a baptism of necessity the ceremonies that 
follow the essential formula (759). In the case of an illegi- 
timate child, the mother’s name is to be inserted in the 
register only when she is publicly known to be the mother, 
or, of her own free will, asks in writing or in the presence 
of two witnesses to have her name recorded; the father’s 
only when he asks in the same way, or when his relationship 
to the child is known from some public authentic docu- 
ment (777). 

The main changes, though, are in connexion with the 
sponsors. They, as well as the baptizer, contract spiritual 
relationship with the baptized, but with no one else (768), 
and this is the only spiritual relationship that constitutes 
a diriment impediment to marriage (1079). Even in private 
baptism, a sponsor is to be employed, if he can easily be 
had: if he is not employed then, he must be later on when 
the ceremonies are supplied, but, in that case, contracts 
no spiritual relationship (762). In the case of baptism 
repeated conditionally, the same sponsor that acted before 
should be employed again: if he is not available, no other 
is required: and if, as a matter of fact, there is a sponsor 
at both baptisms, there is no spiritual relationship con- 
tracted on either occasion unless the same person acts in 
both cases (763). Members of Religious Orders may act 
in case of necessity, when they have the express permission 
of at least their local Superior: but, on the other hand, 
unless they have the express permission of their Ordinary, 
clerics in sacred orders are now forbidden (766). 

The privilege of having baptism conferred in private 
houses is now confined, as a general principle, to those who 
are the supreme rulers of the State or have the right of 
succession ; but the decree of 1912, which gave the Ordinary 
power to allow it in special cases for grave and reasonable 
cause, is retained in all its force (776). 

Confirmation.—The practical changes are these:—A 
bishop may confirm his own subjects in another diocese, 
provided he confers the sacrament privately and without 
using mitre or crozier: otherwise he must have at least 
the presumed permission of the Ordinary of the place (783). 
If he cannot himself confirm, he must see that the sacra- 
ment is administered to his subjects at least every five 
years (785). The recipients of the sacrament must be 
present at the first imposition of hands, and must not leave 
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till the whole rite is complete (789). The parish priest is 
to enter in a special book the names of the minister, of the 
confirmed, of the parents and sponsors, the date and place: 
and, as before mentioned, to record the event in the bap- 
tismal register (798). The spiritual relationship between 
sponsor and child implies the old obligation of Christian 
supervision, but is no bar to marriage (797, 1079). <A 
‘ reasonable cause’ will justify a sponsor’s acting for 
several (794)—a regulation quite in harmony with the 
practice in this country, where the plea of ‘ necessity, ’ 
formerly contemplated by general law, has been always 
understood in a liberal sense. 

The Eucharist.—First, we have several canons on 
the Mass. A priest who has no Celebret and is unknown 
to the priest in charge may be allowed to say Mass 
once or twice, provided he is ecclesiastically dressed, 
gets nothing from the church in connexion with the cele- 
bration, and records his name, diocese and office (804). 
Superiors are to see that priests say Mass on Sundays and 
Feasts of obligation at least (805). The Ordinary may grant 
‘bination’ faculties when, in the exercise of his prudent 
judgment, he comes to the conclusion that, through want 
of priests, a ‘ notable ’ portion of the faithful could not 
otherwise assist at Mass on a feast of precept (806). Mass 
may be offered for all, whether alive or in Purgatory: but, 
if for an excommunicate, only privately; if for a vitandus, 
only for his conversion (809, 2262). Mass may not begin 
later than 1 p.m.; only a conventual or parochial Mass may 
be said at midnight on Christmas night, except in 
‘ pious ’ or ‘ religious’ houses with faculties for reserving 
the Eucharist (821). And the 1912 law about Mass in 
private houses is continued (822). 

The recent legislation on the transference of Mass 
honoraria is modified somewhat, chiefly in the direction 
of leniency. In churches in which, owing to the special 
devotion of the people, the honoraria are so abundant that 
transference is necessary, a notice should be exhibited 
stating that some of the Masses will be said elsewhere : 
the time for discharging the obligation runs from the date 
on which the priest who is to celebrate the Masses receives 
them : the transfer may be made to any priest who is cer- 
tainly above suspicion or is recommended by his own 
Ordinary: and the obligations of the transferer cease as 
soon as he has heard that the honoraria have been received 
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and the obligation assumed (835-9). It is well that the latter 
point has been settled so reasonably : the regulation of some 
years ago gave rise to an amount of trouble, especially with 
sensitive people who would almost regard the prescribed 
certificate as a mild invitation to repeat the favour. 

Apart from the Mass, there are some new prescriptions 
on the Eucharist itself. With the presumed permission of 
the priest in charge of the church, any priest may dis- 
tribute communion outside Mass, and may, except by way 
of Viaticum, administer it to the sick (849-850). In 
harmony with the Quam singulari of 1910, the decision 
about the sufficiency of a child’s disposition for first com- 
munion is left to the confessor and parents or guardians : 
but we notice an entirely new regulation which it may 
be difficult to reconcile with the one just stated, and 
which, we have no doubt will give rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, viz., that it is the parish priest’s duty to take care, 
even by holding an examination for that purpose if his 
prudence so dictates, that the indisposed do not approach 
the sacrament and that the disposed approach it as soon 
as possible (854). 

The concession of 1906-7 in regard to non-fasting 
communion is extended to those who take ‘ some medicine, ’ 
and may be availed of by all once or twice a week (858). 
The time for Paschal communion may be extended by the 
Ordinary, but not beyond the fourth Sunday of Lent on 
one side or Trinity Sunday on the other: and this regulation 
is one of those that, according to the latest declaration, 
are to come into force at once. Perhaps more important 
still, the obligation of fulfilling the precept in one’s 
own parish no longer holds. The faithful are merely to 
be urged to do so: if they fulfil it elsewhere they are to 
inform their own parish priest (859). 

The faithful may, even for the sake of devotion, receive 
the sacrament according to any rite (866), and on Holy 
Saturday during Mass or immediately afterwards (867). 

Penance.—W hat first arrests one’s attention is the fact 
that, though there is mention of ‘ approved’ confessors, 
there is nothing whatever said of ‘approbation’ in the 
technical sense. Orders and jurisdiction are declared 
necessary for a valid absolution, but nothing more is men- 
tioned as essential. It reminds one strongly of the theory, 
not unknown to Maynooth post-graduates, that jurisdiction 
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and approbation were always essentially one and the same 
thing. But as the student of the Code will agree, the 
matter, though interesting as a speculation, has no appre- 
ciable effect in practice. 

Ordinary jurisdiction for hearing confessions is held 
by the Pope and Cardinals over all the faithful; by the 
Ordinary of the place, and by parish priests and those who 
occupy a similar position for their own territories; by the 
Canon Penitentiary for the whole diocese; and by exempt 
Religious Superiors over their own subjects. It may be 
exercised by all just mentioned over their subjects any- 
where (881); and it ceases with the loss of office, as well as 
by a sentence;~declaratory or condemnatory, of excommu- 
nication, suspension from office, or interdict (873). 

Delegated jurisdiction for the confessions of all, secular 
and Religious, is given to priests, secular and Religious, by 
the Bishop of the place where the confessions are heard : 
but Religious are not to use it without at least the presumed 
permission of their Superior (874). It is also granted, in 
an exempt clerical Religious body, for the confessions of 
their professed members, novices and others who live in 
the house day and night, to priests of that body or to out- 
siders, by the Superior of the institution: and, in an 
exempt lay Religious body, at the suggestion of the 
Superior, by the Ordinary of the place in which the house 
is situated (875). It must be given expressly, and only to 
those whose theological attainments have been tested, by 
examination or otherwise (877, 879). Moreover, we may 
add, any priest who has been approved and has got juris- 
diction, ordinary or delegated, even though he be a parish 
priest or Canon Penitentiary, may be called up again for 
ee, if his qualifications are reasonably suspected 
(877). 

Even though an approved confessor be present, a non- 
approved priest may absolve in danger of death (882). The 
sea-journey faculties are extended, at ports of call, to 
cases in which several local confessors are available (883). 
If a penitent’s good dispositions are certain, there is to be 
no refusal or postponement of the absolution (886). What- 
ever about previous controversies, there is now only one 
sin reserved without censure to the Holy See—false charge 
of solicitation before ecclesiastical judges (894). Every 
member of the faithful may confess to any approved con- 
fessor of any rite (905). Lastly, except in cases of neces- 
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sity and with the precautions deemed advisable by the 
Ordinary, confessions of women are not to be heard outside 
the confessional (910). 

The rules on Indulgences (910-936) are in harmony with 
recent developments. We may call attention to the authori- 
tative statement now made (932) that, outside the case of 
sacramental penance, indulgences cannot be gained by 
works already obligatory by law or precept. 

Extreme Unction.—The teaching is leit practically as 
it was with these exceptions: the anointing of the loins is 
to be omitted always; the anointing of the feet may be 
omitted for reasonable cause; and, if the short method has 
been employed in case of necessity (the qualifying adjec- 
tive ‘true’ has been struck out) the separate anointings 
are to be supplied when the danger has passed (947). 

On the last-mentioned point there used to be a differ- 
ence of view. Practically all the theologians were willing 
to admit the principle that the omission or employment of 
the separate unctions depended altogether on whether the 
short method was certainly valid or not. We are now driven 
to infer that that principle was incorrect. Of those who ad- 
mitted it, the majority held—and rightly (cf. decision of 
31st Jan., 1917; Mon. Ecc., xxix, 164-7; Razon y Fé, May, 
1917)—that the short method was certainly valid: and, 
from these two premises, one wrong and one right, 
deduced an incorrect conclusion. The minority held that 
the short form was doubtful: and, with the aid of two 
premises, both false, stumbled on the true solution. 

Holy Orders.—Ordination is a matter of supreme 
moment to the candidate himself, and of considerable 
importance to the bishop and others closely connected with 
the ceremony; but the regulations governing it can hardly 
be said to have a close bearing on the everyday life of the 
ordinary priest. We may be excused, therefore, for re- 
ferring only to the most radical changes. 

The old ‘domicile of ordination’ is replaced by 
another more easily secured (956). No one is to receive 
tonsure before beginning his theological course, subdeacon- 
ship before completing three years of the course, deacon- 
ship before beginning the fourth, or priesthood before the 
middle of the fourth year (976). Except in the case of 
certain Religious, the names of those to be promoted 
to sacred orders are to be published, generally on a 
feast of precept, in their own parochial church. The 
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Ordinary may dispense from that obligation on reasonable 
grounds, or may have the names affixed to the church door 
instead : but, on the other hand, he may insist on publica- 
tion in other churches as well as the parochial (998). The 
people are bound to reveal any impediments they know of, 
the parish priest to report to the Episcopal Court, and the 
Ordinary is free to make further investigations (999- 
1000). As for irregularities before or after Ordination 
(983-991), their number is considerably reduced, but there 
is an increased rigour on some points, and especially in 
the general principle that ‘ignorance of irregularities,’ 
whether they arise from defect or from crime 

does not excuse a person from incurring them (988). 

Matrimony.—There are changes all through the tract. 
Even the Ne Temere does not escape. 

The view that an informal promise, unilateral or bilateral, 
is invalid in both fora is sanctioned : and, if even a formal 
engagement be broken off without any just cause whatever, 
the only action that lies is one for losses incurred (1017). 
A whole chapter (1019-1034) is devoted to the priest’s obli- 
gations in regard to an approaching marriage, and rules 
are given about desirable or necessary enquiries and about 
the publication of banns—all of them, however, such as 
writers have recommended or common sense would suggest. 
If either of the parties, e.g., has lived elsewhere for six 
months after attaining the age of puberty, the Ordinary 
may insist on banns being proclaimed there or may rest 
satisfied with other proof of freedom: a notice on the church 
doors may be substituted in all cases: three days should 
ordinarily elapse between the last publication and the 
marriage, &c. 

Impediments are declared to be ‘ public’ when they 
can be proved in the external forum (1037)—a definition 
that differs very much from the old and will occasion some 
discussion. Whether public or private, they are of two 
degrees—the ‘minor’ comprising consanguinity in the 
third degree collateral line, affinity in the second degree 
same line, public propriety in the second degree direct line, 
spiritual relationship, and ‘crime’ of the first kind, 
‘the major’ degree including all the others (1042). In 
danger of death, to soothe conscience and to legitimate off- 
spring (if necessary), the Ordinary may dispense from all 
impediments of ecclesiastical law (clandestinity included), 
public or occult, simple or multiple (with the two well- 
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known exceptions), and may exercise his faculties over all 
his own subjects everywhere and all strangers living in his 
diocese. So may the parish priest, the priest who assists 
at the marriage, and the confessor (for the internal forum), 
when the Ordinary cannot be approached (1043-4). In the 
two ‘ perplexed ’ cases, the Ordinary may dispense, when 
recourse to Rome would involve dangerous delay: and so 
may the priests mentioned, when the impediment is occult 
and the Ordinary cannot be approached (1045). Power 
from general indult to deal with an impediment involves, 
unless the indult states the opposite, power to deal with 
the same impediment when ‘multiple ’: and the pro- 
vision against exercising faculties in certain cases of 
‘ cumulation ’ is abolished (1049). If a person has power 
from indult over one public impediment, but not over an- 
other that occurs in the same case, he must apply to Rome 
for a dispensation from both: if the second is discovered 
only when he has secured a dispensation from the first, he 
may use his own powers (1050). A dispensation for a 
higher degree of affinity or consanguinity is valid for a 
lower (1052). Except for expenses in certain cases, no fee 
can be charged on the occasion of granting a dispensation, 
without express permission from the Holy See: else there 
is an obligation of restitution (1056). 

Some of the diriment impediments have taken on a 
new meaning. The age for valid marriage is raised to 16 
and 14 years for boys and girls respectively (1067). 
* Diversity of worship ° affects the union of a non-baptized 
person with one baptized in, or converted to, the Catholic 
Church : and, if an individual is generally looked upon as 
baptized or if his baptism is doubtful, the marriage is to 
be held valid, but—contrary to the theory championed with 
good reason by high authorities—only until it is proved for 
certain that de facto one of the parties was baptized and 
the other not. The impediment of ‘ abduction ’ arises even 
in a case in which a woman is violently detained, with a 
view to marriage, in the place in which she lives or to 
which she came freely (1074). Consanguinity extends only 
to the third degree in the collateral line, and becomes 
‘multiple’ only when there is more than one common 
stock (1076). Affinity is now an impediment arising from 
valid marriage, whether ‘ratified’ merely or ‘ratified 
and consummated’ (97); extends to all degrees in the direct 
line, but only to the second in the collateral: and becomes 
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‘ multiple’ only when based on multiple consanguinity or 
when a person is successively married to two relatives 
(1077). ‘Public propriety’ arises from invalid mar- 
riage, consummated or not, and from public or notorious 
concubinage, and extends only to the second degree of the 
direct line (1078). ‘Adoption’ is a diriment impediment 
only when the civil law regards the persons as incapable 
of contracting marriage (1059, 1080). 

New conditions are required for a marriage by proxy, 
and marriage by letter would seem to be abolished (1089). 
As for the ordinary form of contracting marriage the Ne 
Temere holds substantially (1094-1103), but there are 
minor changes. Censure by name is not required in order 
to disqualify a parish priest or Ordinary from assisting, 
and interdict will now be sufficient to exclude him; but 
when he does assist, he need not be ‘ asked or invited :’ 
to do so (1095). Outside the case in which it is given to 
curates of the parish, general delegation is null and void 
(1096). In danger of death, when a competent priest cannot 
be easily secured, the assistance of another priest is advis- 
able but not essential: and the same holds true, when even 
outside the case of danger of death, it is reasonably fore- 
seen that the same condition of things will continue for a 
month (1098). The persons bound by the Ne Temere are 
specified a little more distinctly (1099). The rule about 
having the marriage celebrated in the presence of the 
parish priest of the bride is modified when the parties are 
Catholics of different rites (1097). And, finally—and 
most important of all—the parish priest who may lawfully 
assist is, in the case of vagt, the parish priest of the place 
where one or other lives for the time being, and, in the case 
of others, the parish priest of the place where one or other 
C1097} month’s residence, a domicile or a quasi-domicile 
(1097). 

The solemn nuptial blessing—and it alone—is forbidden 
from the first Sunday of Advent till Christmas Day 
inclusive, and from Ash Wednesday till Easter Sunday 
inclusive: and, even then—a concession which comes into 
force at once—the Ordinary may allow it for reasonable 
cause (1108). 

In case of adultery, the innocent party is never bound 
to renew conjugal relationship (1130). | When the other 
serious crimes that justify separation have been committed, 
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the innocent party may leave without waiting for official 
sanction, provided the guilt is certain and there is danger 
in delay (1131). There is more elasticity in the law about 
giving the Catholic party the custody of the children when 
these unfortunate separations have taken place (11382). 

Confirmation of the milder view and practice is found 
in the assurance that, to make valid a marriage void by 
reason of impediment, there is nothing essential beyond the 
cessation of the impediment and the renewal of consent by 
the party who knows it existed (1133). But a similar mild 
view is condemned in the statement that, when there is 
question of an impediment of the divine or natural law, 
the Church does not ‘ radically heal’ such a marriage, 
even from the moment at which the impediment ceased 
(1139). 


We regret that, at the last moment, we are compelled, 
owing to pressure on our space, to curtail what we had 
written on the changes in regard to ‘Sacred Times and 
Places’ (1154-1254), ‘ Divine Worship’ (1255-1321), the 
‘ Teaching Power of the Church’ (1322-1408), ‘ Benefices 
and other non-Collegiate Ecclesiastical Institutions ’ 
(1409-1494), and the ‘Temporal Possessions of the 
Church’ (1495-1551). They are rather extensive, but 
many of them chiefly rubrical: the great majority can 
be seen at a glance and will leave the present ecclesiastical 
arrangements substantially untouched. 

But there remains a substantial minority that may in 
places affect Church life considerably. Of the individual 
canons we may cite a few. The right of ‘asylum’ ceases 
when there is ‘necessity’ and when the consent of the 
rector of the church is secured (1179). Admission to sacred 
rites in the Church is to be ‘entirely gratuitous,’ and 
every custom to the contrary is reprobated (1181). In 
accordance with recent Roman replies a cemetery civilly 
controlled is to be blessed if the majority of funerals are 
Catholic, or at least Catholics should have a portion of it, 
similarly blessed, reserved to themselves: if that cannot be 
secured the graves are to be blessed individually (1206). 
Ecclesiastical burial is to be granted even to the worst 
offenders, if before death they have exhibited any signs 
of repentance (1240). Reserved seats in church are not 
looked on with favour: the privilege, if granted at all, may 
be revoked by the Ordinary any time on reasonable grounds 
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(1263). If a church be poor, the Ordinary may authorize 
a tax on extern priests who say Mass there (1303). The 
reserved vows of the three pilgrimages drop out of exist- 
ence: so does the reserved vow of entering religion, if taken 
before the age of 18, and every vow taken under the in- 
fluence of grave and unjust fear (1307, 1309). Among the 
classes of revenue essential and sufficient to constitute the 
temporalities of a benefice, we find now explicitly men- 
tioned the ‘ certain and voluntary offerings of the faith- 
ful’ and the ‘ stole rights’ (1410). If the Irish parishes 
are not to be regarded as benefices now, with the attendant 
obligations regarding superfluous revenue, it will be 
largely on the strength of another canon—‘ the erection of 
a benefice is to be effected by a legal document, defining the 
place where the benefice is erected, and describing the 
temporalities of the benefice as well as the rights and obli- 
gations of the beneficiary ’ (1418). 

There are in addition, three collections of canons that, 
even in a brief review, cannot be passed over without a 
word of reference. 

1°. The law on fast and abstinence is modified (1250-4) 
and the new regulation comes into force at once. 
Abstinence now means abstinence from flesh-meat and its 
products only, and condiments are allowed as heretofore: 
the custom of having something morning and evening is 
approved of, the quantity and quality being regulated by 
the approved custom of the locality; and the provision 
against the use of flesh and fish at the same meal drops out. 
Abstinence holds on all Fridays; fast and abstinence on 
Ash Wednesday, on the Fridays and Saturdays of 
Lent, on Ember days, and on the Vigils of Pentecost, the 
Assumption, All Saints’ and Christmas day; fast 
alone on the other days of Lent—no mention what- 
ever of Advent. The law of fast or of abstinence, or of 
both combined, ceases on any of these days that fall on a 
Sunday or Feast of precept, and on Holy Saturday after 
noon. Indults, vows, and the rules and constitutions of 
religious institutions are unaffected by the new regula- 
tions. Abstinence binds all who have attained their 
seventh year, fast all who have completed their twenty-first 
but not yet begun their sixtieth. 

2°. Preaching is to be rigorously supervised. The 
essential principles are given in the Code (1337-1348), and 
some of them in greater detail in a special decree of the 
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Consistorial which the Ordinaries are to execute at once 
(v. infra, p. 370). Generally speaking, special faculties 
for preaching are required. If the sermon is addressed to 
exempt clerical Religious, or to those who live in the 
institution day and night, the faculties are granted by the 
Superior : in all other cases, even in churches belonging to 
exempt Religious bodies, by the Ordinary of the place— 
the latter being commanded, however, not to pass over 
lightly preachers presented by their Superior (1338-9). 
For sermons to the faithful generally, the following are the 
detailed regulations as given in the decree. Parish priests, 
and to some extent the Canon Theologian, are ipso facto 
qualified: all others, secular or Religious, require special 
faculties. The persons obliged to look for these faculties 
are specified—generally speaking, it will be the parish 
priest or priest in charge—and they are to take action two 
months before the sermon is preached, unless the Ordinary 
decrees otherwise. If they fail to comply with the regu- 
lation they are to be punished, even suspended if the 
Ordinary wishes: and so are preachers if, in these cir- 
cumstances, they know the facts. If the preacher belongs 
to another diocese, the faculty must be in writing: and in 
this case, as well as in the case of a Religious, the Ordinary 
or Superior is applied to, and is bound swb gravi to give a 
true account of the preacher’s learning and character. If, 
on the basis of the account received, the Ordinary refuses 
faculties, he has to answer to no one but God. 

The ordinary method of determining a candidate’s 
knowledge is by examination, but exceptions may be made. 
He may be authorized with any restrictions deemed 
advisable, and a pagella of preaching, similar to that for 
confessions, is given him, diplomas being altogether pro- 
hibited, And, in all cases, the Ordinary is forbidden to 
commission him unless his qualifications are established, 
and may for grave reasons withdraw the commission— 
appeal being allowed, but not with suspensive effects 
(1340). 

We learn from the decree, also, that Vigilance Com- 
mittees will be established and the Vicars-Forane con- 
sulted: that preachers are to be carefully trained in the 
Seminaries, employed at first in the easier departments, 
and possibly examined yearly: that politics are not to be 
discussed, nor funeral panegyrics preached without the 
consent of the Ordinary : and that no newspaper announce- 
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ments of sermons, or newspaper eulogies of the preacher, 
are on any account to be tolerated. And the Code further 
informs us that all clerics may be commissioned by the 
Ordinary for reasonable cause in individual cases: and 
that, except in large cities, the Bishop may forbid sermons 
in other churches at the time he is himself preaching or, 
on some very important occasion, having a sermon preached 
in his presence. 

3°. Bishops are to have greater freedom in alienating 
Church property (1530-43). The rules now are :— 


a°, The permission of the Holy See is essential when 
the value of the property exceeds 30,000 lire or francs. 
(This used to be about £1,200: whether war finance operates 
is not stated.) 

B°. When less than that, but more than 1,000 francs 
(£40), the Bishop may act, with the consent of the 
Cathedral Chapter, of the Administrative Council (which 
he is now obliged to establish—can. 1520), and of the 
parties interested. 

y°. When 1,000 francs or less, he may act, with the 
advice of the Council (even that is not essential when the 
amount is very small) and the consent of those interested 
(1532). 

_. 6°. When there is a question of ‘letting,’ the pro- 

visions are :— 


1°. If the value exceeds 30,000 francs and the period 
exceeds 9 years, the permission of the Holy See is required. 

2°. If over 30,000 francs, and the period 9 years or less, 
regulation y° (above) is to be followed. 

3°. If between 1,000 and 30,000 francs, and the period 
over 9 years, regulation B° again. 

4°. If between 1,000 and 30,000 francs, and the period 
9 years or less, regulation y° is to be followed. 

5°. If 1,000 francs or less, and the period over 9 years, 
regulation y° again. 

6°. If 1,000 francs or less, and the period 9 years or 
less, the administrators act after informing the Ordinary 
1541). 
; These are the main practical changes recorded in the 
first three books. We have hopes of discussing the re- 
mainder of the volume at a later date. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 











Cuther and the Freedom of Chouabt, 


WirTH many it is customary to derive all the good things 
of modern life from the Reformation. Thus Luther is often 
hailed as the champion of that freedom of thought which 
some regard as the most valuable phase of modern civilisa- 
tion. But recent investigations by Catholic and Protestant 
historians,! especially in his own country, have gone far 
to overthrow this belief, which one of the latter has referred 
to as a generally accepted article of faith. On the four 
hundredth anniversary of the nailing of his ninety-five theses 
on the door of the Castle Church of Wittenberg it may not 
be amiss to consider what conclusion seems most in accord 
with our present knowledge. 

Two preliminary remarks may be permitted, which will 
help to define the scope of the enquiry. I have no intention 
of examining the philosophic basis or the social value of 
the ‘‘right ’’ of unrestricted freedom of thought, which 
in modern times has found so many champions in practi- 
cally every country in Europe. Nor need we consider 
whether the modern era has witnessed so marked an 
advance in the rea] spirit of tolerance as is generally taken 
for granted. Recent action on the part of Governments and 
of learned corporations—and these latter are supposed to 
be the special guardians of the right of free thought—have 
done something to strengthen the suspicion that increased 
liberty of thought has been conceded in certain matters 
because those in authority have come to consider them as 
of diminishing practical importance. But our enquiry is 
unaffected by the nature of the answer to be given to such 


1E.g., W. Kohler, Reformation und Ketzerprozess, 1901; H. 
Hermelink, Der Toleranzgedanke im Reformationszeitalter, 1908; P. 
Wappler, Inquisition und Ketzerprozesse in Zwickau zur Reformations- 
zeit, 1908; Die Stellung Kursachsens, zur . . . Téuferbewegung, 1910; 
K. Volker, Toleranz und Intoleranz im Zeitalter der Reformation, 1912; 
and especially N. Paulus, Luther und die Gewissensfreiheit—and 
Protestantismus und Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert, 1911. Luther’s bio- 
graphers have also dealt with the matter, and the sixth volume of the 
translation of Grisar’s work contains a special chapter on this subject. 
I have used the translation of Grisar for some of the English versions of 
passages quoted. 
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questionings, and to the more general problem whether we 
ought to regard unrestricted freedom of thought as the 
principal factor in promoting modern progress or as one 
of the main dangers threatening society. 

My other remark is that under the expression ‘‘ freedom 
of thought ’’ is included the free manifestation and propa- 
gation of one’s opinions, as it is this which has ever 
presented the great problem. And in this connexion we 
shall have mainlv to do with what is known as civil in- 
tolerance, and only incidentally with doctrinal intolerance. 
Thus, our problem will be to decide Luther’s attitude to the 
employment of force, especially by the Civil Authority, to 
gain acceptance for his own views and to repress those of 
his opponents. 

That persecution, on the part of the authorities and of 
the mob, was exercised by Lutherans, against Catholics on 
the one side and against “‘ fanatics ’’ and “‘ heretics’’ on 
the other, is beyond dispute. Furthermore it is now 
generally accepted that where the Reformation was 
victorious in Germany, this was in no small measure due 
to the help of the Princes, and, in the free cities, of the town 
councils. The actual practice, therefore, of Luther’s 
followers need not further detain us. But the question 
remains, what was his own attitude to all this? Did it 
meet with his approval: and, if so, was such approval in 
keeping with his expressed views on this subject? Even 
when we have succeeded in answering these questions there 
remains perhaps the most difficult of all—how did these 
views themselves accord with his fundamental] doctrines 
and programme? 

Most of the relevant passages from his writings, 
sermons and table-talk, have been marshalled in evidence 
by those recent investigators to whom we have already 
referred. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
this work, which has refuted the beliefs about Luther long 
cherished among his admirers. Yet anyone, even tolerably 
acquainted with his career, will hardly expect that the 
citation of the relevant passages will of itself provide a 
satisfactory answer to our questions. 

The simplest solution would be to say that he was 
hopelessly inconsistent, if not worse, and to quote utter- 
ances of his from different periods and even from any one 
period of his life in support of this view. Thus, in 1518 
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he put forward the thesis that “‘to burn heretics is against 
the will of the Holy Ghost,’’ and two years later defended 
it in his Assertio* against the condemnation of Leo X, 
holding that it was not Christ’s wish to compel people to 
the faith by force, but that for this purpose He gave the 
Spiritual sword, which is the Word of God.» Yet in 1531 
he put his placet mihi Martino Luthero to a memorandum 
for the Elector of Saxony drawn up by Melanchthon, and 
other Wittenberg theologians, demanding the punishment 
of certain heretics, and permitting the employment of the 
death penalty in their regard. Two years later he approved 
of another memorandum, even more definite in this respect, 
for the Landgrave of Hesse. Yet, in the same year (1533) 
he asserts against the Catholic Duke of Saxony that the 
sovereign’s authority ‘“‘ extends only over life and death 
in secular matters.”* Other examples of similiar incon- 
sistency will claim our attention subsequently. 

The contradictions are undoubtedly there, and in 
plenty. Passages may be quoted to prove Luther the most 
pronounced champion of freedom of thought and the right 
of private judgment, but these may be paralleled with 
others that point in exactly the opposite direction. Thus 
he is confidently appealed to in support of their teaching 
both by the advanced and by the conservative schools of 
modern German Protestanism. Each school claims to 
represent the “real” Luther. Yet the fact is that much of 
the difficulty which has so long stood in the way of a more 
accurate appreciation of the historical Luther is due to 
the strong desire of his followers of every party to regard 
him, “the greatest of the Germans,” as the champion of 
their own particular views.5 

But even though the contradictions may not be ex- 


2Werke vii, 189. | Where direct reference is made to Luther's 
** Works,’’ it is to the Weimar Critical Edition. 

3 Cf. his Address to the Nobility, 1520: ‘‘ We should overcome 
heretics with books, not with fire, as the old Fathers did. If there were 
any skill in overcoming heretics with fire, the executioner would be the 
most learned doctor in the world; and there would be no need to study, 
but he that could get another into his power could burn him.”’ 

4Cf. Grisar vi, 243. 

5 Hermelink, op. cit. pp. 40-41, rather naively gives expression to this: 
“* We have an instinctive feeling that in some way or another the struggle 
to freedom, fought out in the cell of the monk at Erfurt, must have con- 
tributed to the proclamation of the principle of intellectual liberty.”’ 
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plained out of existence, something may be done to reduce 
them to their proper proportions. In this way, perhaps, 
we may be enabled to gain some understanding not of the 
Luther of the modern rationalist or conservative, or of the 
Eighteenth Century Enlightenment, but of the Luther of 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Some of the contradictions, it may be urged, are 
apparent rather than real, destined to vanish when en- 
visaged in the light of Luther’s central position, purpose 
and presuppositions. This is, to a certain extent, true; what 
holds for many other important leaders of thought holds 
also for Luther. But it will help to explain only some of 
the contradictions; many will still remain unresolved. 
Furthermore, it only pushes the enquiry a stage further 
back; the point in dispute to a large extent is, what pre- 
cisely is Luther’s central position; is it permissible in view 
of all we know about him to assume that he had only one, 
and that if he had more than one that these were not in 
conflict ? 

Our attention will also be directed to the obvious fact 
that it was only: gradually that his views on this as on 
other matters developed. Hence it is not difficult to under- 
stand how it was possible for his later pronouncements to 
run counter to those of an earlier date. But the conflict is 
found between the views of the same year and of the same 
stage of his development as well as between those that are 
several years apart. In any case the very difficult problem 
would remain as to the relation of the different phases of 
this development to Luther’s main purpose and programme. 

Another partial explanation may be found in Luther’s 
inclination to devote more attention to the attack—often 
conducted with extreme virulence and complete absence of 
restraint—on the opinions of his opponents than to the 
logical elaboration of his own. With a striking lack of 
self-consciousness he seemed not to be aware that arguments 
which he employed against his enemies could be turned 
with at least equal cogency against himself. Nor must we 
forget that his temperament was such that he was prone to 
give expression to the opinions of the moment, troubling 
himself very little about their agreement or disagreement 
with his previous utterances. 

These and similar explanations to some extent tone down 
the glaring lack of consistency in Luther’s thought. The 
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following consideration should also be borne in mind, and 
may help us to form a just estimate of its real significance. 

From one whose claim to fame rests primarily on his 
capacity as a thinker, whether as a theologian or as a 
philosopher, we are accustomed, whilst making due allow- 
ance for changes due to the development of his views, to 
demand system and freedom for self-contradiction. Our 
criticism is generally severe when this demand is not com- 
plied with. In the case of the so-called “man of action,” 
however, the case is very different. No one, with much 
knowledge of the world, is likely to look for a high stan- 
dard of consistency from the politician, statesman or 
agitator. We recognise that his utterances and ideas are 
directed not to the elaboration of a system of truth, but are 
merely so many instruments to help him to achieve his pur- 
pose. It is more important that they should be effective 
and in keeping with the circumstances of the moment than 
mutually consistent. We are generally more than satisfied 
if in the public activity of such a man we can find a 
loyalty to some general cause or purpose, which serves to 
give unity to his actions and enables us to understand his 
pronouncements. 

Now undoubtedly many of Luther’s ideas are of this 
somewhat evanescent character, and may claim more 
leniency than we are accustomed to extend to the systems 
of philosophers. But here the case is complicated by the 
fact that Luther was not only a man of action, he was also 
a leader of thought, and his public life was, on the whole, 
at the service of a theory. It is no easy matter to decide 
which of his ideas are meant to spring, develop and flow 
from the theory, and which are but instruments in the 
hands of the man of action striving to gain acceptance for 
his theory. Under which heading are we to classify his 
views on religious liberty and freedom of thought ? 

A further complication is due to Luther’s failure to 
propound a really self-consistent theory of Man’s place in 
the Universe. He did not create a theological system: he 
hardly laid the foundations of such a system. Rather, he 
gave expression to a number of seminal ideas, each one of 
which has been taken up by some of his disciples and one- 
sidedly developed to the exclusion or partial exclusion of 
the rest. 

His political thought was even less systematic than his 
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theological. This was but natural, for with him the former 
was subordinate. For we must remember that however 
much he may have contributed to the modern theory and 
practice of State omnipotence with him the State was not 
the master concept that it has become with many of his 
successors, and with many others who have perhaps never 
really thought out their views on this subject. He envi- 
saged the question of tolerance from the point of view of 
the interests of his Church, not from that of political 
science. Hence for him many of those contradictions did 
not exist, at least in an acute form, which are so patent on 
the one hand to those who reject his whole position, and on 
the other to those modern minds that see the problem in the 
light of a theory which proclaims the neutrality of the 
State to different religions and its indifference between 
religion and irreligion. Those for whom the principle of 
unrestricted free thought is a primary value and who 
attribute a similar attitude of mind to Luther either may 
ignore the evidence that tells against this view or must be 
prepared to accept as ultimate those contradictions which 
not only defy all attempts at composing them, but cast 
serious doubts on their hero’s mental capacity. 

A solution of the problem seems to lie along some such 
lines as the following: 

Luther’s fundamental dogma was that we are justified 
by faith alone, and that good works are useless as a means 
to justification and to gaining merit with God. This 
doctrine, he claimed, came to him from the Spirit not 
through direct inspiration, as was the claim of some of his 
opponents among the Fanatics, but through the Written 
Word. To gain universal acceptance for this doctrine and 
to reform the Church in the direction which it seemed to 
mark out, was the task of Luther’s life. This reform of the 
Church meant not only the removal of many undoubted 
abuses with which she was then afflicted, but involved 
fundamental changes in her teaching, organisation and 
character. As far as a revolution was necessary to carry 
out this programme Luther was prepared to be the most 
reckless of revolutionaries. He broke first with the 
Papacy ; then he saw that the authority of the Councils had 
to follow that of the Pope; he even rejected portions of the 
Bible—e.g., the epistle of St. James—when they seemed to 
conflict with his fundamental dogma. 
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But if up to a certain point he was a militant revolu- 
tionary, beyond that he was to show himself an equally 
militant conservative. It is true that in his attack on the 
existing authorities he appealed to principles which, if 
logically carried out, were subversive of all authority. But 
these principles—e.g., the unlimited right of private judg- 
ment in interpreting the Bible—had for him no absolute or 
independent value; they were strictly subordinate to his 
definite programme. He adopted them because he found 
them effective weapons against the Papacy, and because he 
was convinced that they would lead to the acceptance of his 
own views. Logically they were those highest and most 
general principles on which he based his concrete con- 
clusions. Practically it was the definite conclusion that 
led to the adoption of the more general principle, which was 
acceptable in so far as it supported the definite conclusion 
and no further. 

His inconsistency in the employment of such principles 
is palpable, but Luther himself was blind to it. In common 
with many other “public men” he was remarkably in- 
sensible to the force of the tu quoque argument. He could 
never be brought to see that his “refutations” of his 
opponents were at least equally cogent against himself. In 
attacking the Church he called in principles which seemed 
to lead straight to some of the most radical conclusions of 
the Anabaptists, whereas he confuted these latter along 
lines that implied that he had never had a quarrel with the 
Church. 

That he seems never to have realised the weakness of 
his position in this respect was due in part to the assertive- 
ness and combativeness of his character, but even more so 
to his amazing confidence that he was in full and assured 
possession of the truth, and that he was destined by Heaven 
to restore to the World the true spirit of Christianity. It 
was only as the result of a somewhat protracted struggle 
that he had arrived at his doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and of the certainty which the redeemed Christian 
has of his salvation. But once reached, he clung to it with 
all the strength of his imperious personality. The dis- 
covery was the great experience of his life, and coloured 
all his subsequent thought and action. It was to him in the 
nature of a revelation which lighted up what before was 
dark and doubtful and settled all his spiritual difficulties. 
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If it was the great lesson that he drew from his study of 
the Scriptures, it became for him henceforth the formula 
in accordance with which they were to be interpreted. — 

That this was the teaching of the Bible was to him so 
self-evidently clear that he forthwith assumed, with that 
rashness which was so characteristic of him, that all who 
honestly studied the Scriptures were bound to arrive at the 
same result. His assertion of the right of private judgment 
must be regarded principally as a weapon of attack on the 
Church which condemned his teaching and as a means of 
enabling others to adopt his convictions. With the argu- 
ment which would base freedom of thought on the supposed 
necessity for it in order to lead mankind to the discovery 
of truths hitherto unknown Luther could have had abso- 
lutely no sympathy. He was already in possession of the 
truth, and was convinced that were the tyranny of the Pope 
and the Church Government—.e., of Anti-Christ and his 
creature—removed, mankind would soon be brought to 
accept his teaching. Passionately prepossessed in favour 
of his own ideas he failed to see that the Scriptures need a 
living authority to interpret them if uniformity of doctrine 
is to result. 

But he was soon to be undeceived. By no means all of 
those who followed him in his rejection of ecclesiastical 
authority were prepared to accept his version of the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures. Were the principle of private judg- 
ment really fundamental with him he might have found 
little to quarrel with in this. They would be as much en- 
titled to their opinion as he was to his. But this was not 
Luther’s view. If they differed from him, this was by no 
means their right, but only a proof of their wrong-headed- 
ness and obstinacy if not of something worse. There could 
not be two conflicting interpretations of the Bible, both of 
them true, and as his was the true interpretation theirs 
must be wrong. Thus when it was urged that in teaching 
that it was the duty of the civil authorities—favourable to 
Luther—to enforce the true doctrine, if necessary by means 
of coercive measures, he was setting a dangerous example, 
as the Catholic Princes, for instance, the Emperor Charles, 
might use the same principle to enforce against the 
Protestants what they believed to be the true religion, he 
gave his answer with great confidence. ‘“‘We know that he is 
[Charles] not certain [of the truth of the Papists’ doctrine 
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and of his consequent duty to extirpate heresy |, and cannot 
be certain, because we know that he is wrong and is fighting 
against the Evangel, . . . since he proceeds without 
the assistance of God’s Word, whilst we proceed with it. 
, It is his duty to know God’s Word and to promote 
it with all his strength as we do.”® This attitude is not 
altogether so surprising in the case of one who could say— 
“Should Peter and Paul themselves or an angel from 
heaven teach differently, yet I know for a certainty that 


my teaching is not human but divine.” “Like Paul, I 
declare with the utmost certainty every doctrine to be 
anathema which differs from mine. . . . Its founder 


is a messenger from Satan and is anathema.”’ In the light 
of his principle of private judgment such statements are, 
to say the least, startling and presumptuous. That Luther 
seems to have been unaware of this shows that his bible- 
rule was dependent on his doctrines and not conversely. 

In his case we must never lose from sight the man of 
action, who, as a rule, had for his starting-point not the 
universal principles, but individual instances that called 
for his intervention. These were without doubt dealt 
with in the light of his leading dogmas, but the subordinate 
principles under which they were subsumed were dictated 
not by theoretical but by practical considerations, and by 
the nature of the individual instances and of the accom- 
panying circumstances, among which may be mentioned the 
favourable or unfavourable attitude of the civil authorities. 
Nor should we forget the definite purpose which, on each 
occasion, his remarks were intended to serve. 

Examining his various pronouncements about freedom 
of thought in the light of these considerations, we may 
certainly not remove the contradictions that abound, but 
understand them and see them in their proper proportion, 
ultimately perhaps even reach something approaching a 
solution of the problem whether the liberal or the illiberal 
utterances best represent the real Luther. 

Thus the supposed change which his views on toleration 


* Kohler, op. cit., pp. 42-48. Erlangen Edition, xxxix, 226 ff. 

7 Quoted by Grisar, iii, 139, from Commentary on the Galatians, 
Cf. ibid.: ‘‘ 1 am persuaded by the Spirit of Christ that my doctrine of 
Christian righteousness is true and certain; therefore I cannot listen 
to anything to the contrary.”’ 
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underwent is not difficult to explain if we regard them not 
as possessing independent value, but as subservient to his 
main ends, and take into account the actual ecclesiastico- 
political situation in Germany at the time. Then we see 
that nothing is really more natural than that the period 
immediately following on his revolt from the Church 
should be comparatively much richer in declarations in 
favour of liberty than the later portions of his life. 

As it was gradually borne in upon him that the 
ecclesiastical authorities had no intention of accepting his 
doctrines and proposals Luther had to look about for the 
means best suited to cut the ground from underneath the 
feet of his enemies. When the Church appealed to autho- 
rity he rejected authority and asserted the right of private 
judgment so unconditionally that had he had this article 
really to heart, and had he been attached to it for its own 
sake, religious anarchy could have been his only aim. 
When the Church threatened to call in the secular arm, he 
became the champion of religious tolerance. There was, 
of course, also the further motive operative at this period, 
that he was really convinced that the application of private 
judgment would lead to the acceptance of his views, and 
that there was no need of secular aid to bring him victory, 
as the Word, Whose cause was his, would alone secure that 
result. This conviction, which was soon to be proved base- 
less, and the fact that in denouncing the interference of 
the Civil Power in any but strictly secular affairs, he had 
mainly the Catholic Princes in view, go far to explain the 
numerous statements in favour of freedom which are to be 
found inthis period. It is these statements, taken from their 
concrete environment, and endowed with an independent 
value which they by no means possessed for Luther, that 
are generally in the minds of those who regard him as an 
apostle of religious liberty. 

I shall subsequently quote some passages that refer 
directly to “heresy,” especially of the “Fanatics” and 
Anabaptists; here I give a few of more general import. 
“No one must be forced into the faith, but every one 
should be instructed in the Gospel and admonished to 
believe, though he should be let free to believe or not to 
believe.” But a reference to the context shows that he is 
protesting against the compulsion used by the Church to 
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secure the frequentation of the Sacraments. In 1521 he 
protested against the riotous attempts to suppress Catholic 
worship which had taken place at Wittenberg, and placed 
himselt on the side of law and order. If che authorities 
will not suppress such abuses as the Mass then there are 
three courses which the Christian may pursue: (1) Regard 
such abuses as divine punishments for sins, (2) pray to God 
to destroy the Papal government, and (3) by mouth and 
pen become an instrument of the Word to lay bare the 
scandals of the Papacy. But nothing can be accomplished 
by force.2 Some months later he adopts much the same 
tone of warning. “I will preach, I will speak, I will write, 
but I will compel and drive no one by force; since Faith 
must be voluntary and unforced, and accepted without com- 
pulsion.’’!° Yet even here the real import is not quite so free 
from ambiguity as might appear. Apparently he has no 
objection to the properly constituted civil authority carry- 
ing through the abolition of the Mass; quite the contrary ; 
the tone of disappointment consequent on his failure to 
induce the authorities to adopt the reform programme 
which he had placed before them in his “ Address to the 
German Nobility ’’ is very marked." 

In his book On the Civil Power (1523) he speaks 
strongly against the interference of the secular authority 
with spiritual matters.!2 “These two governments must 
be kept quite distinct, and both preserved, the one to render 
men pious, the other to safeguard outward peace, and pre- 
vent evil deeds.” 1° If the authorities require you to belicve 
this or the other, or order you to put away certain books, 
you must reply: “ Lords, so far as my body and goods are 
concerned I am bound to obey you; only command me 
according to your earthly power and I shall obey. But if you 
command me to believe this or that, or to give up books, I 


8 Cf. Grisar ii, 10. 

9 Werke, viii, 683. 

10 [bid. x, part 2, p. 18. 

11 Cf. ibid. viii, 679. He points out that the Papacy will not be 
upset by man’s hand; it is not worthy of so light a punishment. He 
also deals with the failure of the princes, to whom the sword has been 
entrusted, to do their duty., Of course, if they interfere, there is no 
longer a case of “‘ riot ’’ or “‘ revolt ’’ and everything is in order. 

12 Werke, xi, 268. 
15 Ibid 252. 
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will not obey. In this respect you are acting like tyrants, 
you are going too far, you are commanding where you have 
neither the right nor the power.”!4 He points out the 
futility of force as a means of securing belief, seeing that 
men’s thoughts and hearts are known only to God, Who 
alone can induce faith in the soul. He quotes with ap- 
proval St. Augustine’s verdict, to faith no one can or ought 
to be compelled. But here again we must not forget that 
it is the Catholic Princes that he has chiefly in mind, and 
their attempts to suppress the new movement. 

Where indeed he thought it possible to have the public 
authorities on his side his general principles would seem to 
be very different. His Address to the German Nobility 
shows clearly enough the réle, which, in the first moment 
of enthusiasm, he expected the Princes to assume in doing 
away with the abuses of Popery. And despite the effect 
which passages like these just cited might make, when 
taken apart from their full context, there is little evidence 
that he ever seriously or for long abandoned this position 
when Rome was in question, and when the Civil Power 
was favourable. He was especially anxious to abolish “‘ the 
greatest of all blasphemies,’’ the Mass. It is true that in one 
of his sermons he bluntly stated that his protector, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Prince in question, had nothing to 
do with the business, as he commanded only in worldly 
matters.!© But this was when the Canons of Wittenberg 
were using the attitude of this Prince as an excuse for not 
falling in with Luther’s demands. All the time he was 
himself urging him on to save his soul the heavy responsi- 
bility of allowing such a scandal as the Mass to continue. 
It is the duty of the Civil Power to put an end to such public 
blasphemy. Much tolerance could not be expected from 
one who believed in the identity of the Pope with Anti- 
Christ, and who believed that in attacking the Mass he 
was helping to put an end to one of Anti-Christ’s principal 
abominations. His favourite procedure was to identify 
Catholic practices with the civil crime of blasphemy, and 
then call out for their suppression. It was only a develop- 
ment of this idea when he demands the punishment as 


14 Werke, xi, 268. 
15 Cf. ibid. 263 seq, 
16 bid. xii, 649. 
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public blasphemers of those who teach that Christ did not 
die for our sins, but that each one must make satisfaction 
for them.!’ 

At first his attitude towards the heretics was more in 
accord with those principles of freedom which he pro- 
claimed against the Church. Not that he was for a moment 
prepared to compound with them on matters of doctrine. 
His rejection of the Church’s teaching and practice in so 
far as this was necessitated by his doctrine of justification 
by faith alone and his programme of reform made him, if 
possible, more determined in his assertion of what remained. 
[he Anabaptists were to discover that the “ Bible alone ” 
meant the Bible and Tradition, both interpreted in the 
light of Luther’s principal doctrines.!® The first formal 
rule of faith for Protestants of the Lutheran wing may 
have been the Confession of Augsburg; but before this 
Lutheran orthodoxy was already in existence for Luther 
and his friends. His conservative temperament was too 
pronounced to allow him to go to the radical extremes of 
the Anabaptists. 


Yet for a while he was prepared to suffer them. At 
times he seems to reach what some of his followers would 
cal! philosophical and modern views on the subject. As 


late as 1524 he wrote: “ You must not prohibit the office 
of the Word. Let them have full scope to preach what they 
will and against whom they will; as I have said, there must 
needs be heresies, and the Word of God must take the field 
and fight. If their spirit is right, they have nothing to fear 
from us, if ours is right, it need fear nothing from them 
or any one else. Let the spirits fall upon each other, and 
fight it out. Should some thereby be led astray, it is only 
according to the fortunes of war; wherever there is fight- 
ing and battling some must fall and be wounded; but 


17 Cf. Werke, xxxix, Erlangen edition, quoted by Paulus, Protestan- 
tismus, &c., 35. The Catholics are meant. 

18 Cf. Luther, quoted by Grisar, vi, 282: ‘*‘ Those are heretics and 
apostates who follow their own ideas rather than the common tradition 
of Christendom, who transgress the teaching of their fathers, and separate 
themselves from the common ways and usages of the whole of 
Christendom, who out of pure wantonness invent new ways and methods 
without cause, and contrary to Holy Writ.’’ Towards the end of his life 
he laid down the principle: ‘‘ There is no alternative; you must either 
believe everything or nothing.”’ 
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whoever fights manfully will receive the crown.” 9 Even 
in 1525 he was unwilling that the heretics should be 
punished as blasphemers, though if they were guilty of 
revolt they should, of course, be severely dealt with.” He 
had not yet abandoned hope of the results of persuasion. 

But this mild opinion did not last. The heretics were 
too many, and the Word was not having the victory that 
Luther had so confidently anticipated. From 1526 onward; 
his views became rapidly more intolerant. Heretics were 
condemned first as disturbers of the public peace and then 
as blasphemers. At the same time it became the duty of 
the Civil Power, if Lutheran, to secure uniformity of belief 
in the lands subject to its authority. 

In 1528 Luther approved of an edict of the Elector 
Johann of Saxony prohibiting the writings of Anabaptists, 
Sacramentarians and Fanatics. In the introduction which 
he wrote for this edict he insists that it is incumbent on 
the Elector as head of the State to prevent discord, faction 
and revolt. He appeals to the example of Constantine in 
dealing with the Arian heresy.*4 Banishment is the penalty 
for those who obstinately adhere to their errors. 

But the responsibility for actual revolt is soon no longer 
necessary to secure the condemnation of heretics. The mere 
fact that two conflicting doctrines are preached leads to 
disorder, and so should be prevented by the secular 
authority. Furthermore, the secular authority which 
tolerates a false religion makes itself responsible for an- 
other’s sins. Also, blasphemers should be punished,” 
and under the title ‘‘ Blasphemers’’ he now included the 
teachers of false doctrine, especially those who rejected 
any one of the articles contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 

One example, from many, may suffice to illustrate 
Luther’s change of front since 1525. Writing in the 
beginning of 1532 to the Duke of Prussia concerning 


19 Werke, xv, 218 seq. We are not to gather from all this that Luther 
was assailed even by a momentary doubt of the inipregnable character 
of his position. Of this there is no evidence: the passage cited affords 
a good example of the danger which may accompany the quotation of 
isolated passages. 

20 Cf. Paulus, op. cit., p. 28. 

21 Werke, xxvi, p. 200. 

22 Cf. the Answer given by Veit Dietrich to a Niirnberg correspon- 
dent, also Luther’s Commentary on the 82nd [81st] Psalm. Paulus, 
op. cit, 33-38. 
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the Zwinglians, he says, “It is both dangerous and 
terrible to believe anything contrary to the unanimous 
testimony, belief and teaching of the whole of the 
Holy Christian Church, that, from the beginning, and 
for more than 1,500 years, had been universally received 
throughout the om Sy Therefore, I warn and 
advise Your Grace to avoid such people and not to tolerate 
them in the land. . . Then, Your Grace must consider how 
if such factious spirits are received or tolerated, where the 
contrary course is possible, you will excessively burthen 
your conscience . . . not only on account of the souls who 
are thereby led astray and damned, but also on account of 
the entire Holy Church against whose long-established and 
universally accepted faith and unanimous witness to allow 
anything to be taught is to place a heavy burden on one’s 
conscience.’’ Luther would himself prefer to have against 
him the ‘‘ wisdom ”’ of all the factious spirits, Emperors, 
Kings and Princes than one jot or tittle of the Church’s 
teaching.» 

Yet Luther will be persuaded that all the measures 
adopted by the Protestant princes do not amount to com- 
pulsion to believe. ‘* The faith is not thereby forced upon 
anyone, for he is free to believe what he pleases. He is only 
forbidden to indulge in that teaching and blaspheming 
whereby he seeks to rob God and Christians of their doctrine 
and Word, whilst all the time enjoying their protection 
and all temporal advantages. Let him go where there are 
no Christians and have things his way there.” # 

But steps were at least taken that the new Evangel 
should be known to the people and an audience secured 
for the preachers. Writing to a neighbouring minister in 
1533 Luther gives him information about a custom which 
prevails in Wittenberg, of using the fear of banishment on 
account of blasphemy against those who despise all piety 
and remain away from the sermons. Two years previously 


2 Werke, xxx, 3, 552, f. 

24 Erlangen Ed., xxxix, 251. Quoted Grisar, vi, 257. This con- 
viction that he was not preaching persecution may be partially explained 
by that dualism between the Spirit and Nature to which we shall refer 
subsequently. Faith belonged to Spirit alone, and could be affected by 
no events occurring in Nature. But he failed to see that what to him 
may have seemed tolerance must have been persecution to those who did 
not share this doctrine of faith. 

2 Cf. Paulus, p. 22. 
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he had told the Margrave of Brandenburg that ‘* it would 
be a grand thing to enjoin . . . under the threat of penalties 

. the teaching and the learning of the Catechism in 
order that, as they are Christians and wish to be thought 
such, they may be compelled to learn and to know what a 
Christian ought to know, whether he believes it or not.’’% 
Similarly, in the Preface to the Smaller Catechism we read, 
‘* But for those that will not learn, let them be told that 
they deny Christ and are no Christians, and let them not 
be admitted to the Sacrament. ... Besides this, let their 
parents or masters refuse them food and drink, and tell 
them that the prince will have such rude people driven 
from the land. For though we cannot, and may not, force 
anyone to believe, yet the masses must be held and driven 
to it in order that they may know what is right and wrong 
among those with whom they have their dwelling, food and 
life. For whoever would dwell in a town must know and 
keep the law of which he would enjoy the privilege, 
whether he believe it, or be a rogue and good for nothing 
in his heart.” 

Luther’s ideas also underwent a change in connexion 
with the nature of the penalty to be inflicted on the guilty 
parties. It was long contended that, whatever might be 
said of Melanchthon in the Servetus case, Luther had never 
given his consent to the death penalty. But the researches 
of N. Paulus have clearly demonstrated that this conclusion 
rested on an insufficient knowledge of the facts. Luther 
both consented to the death penalty for heresy, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at the news—not necessarily re- 
liable—-of similar penalties having been inflicted elsewhere. 

The different emphasis which in the several phases of 
his career 2’ he was accustomed to lay on the principle of 
toleration went hand in hand with, and was intimately 
related to, a similar phenomenon in his Church politics. 
Into the vexed question whether the Congregational or 
State Church better represented Luther’s ideal I cannot 
possibly enter here. Perhaps the solution might be found 
along lines similar to those which I have suggested in 
connexion with the tolerance problem. Neither can make 
good the boast against the other of being a more logical 
consequence from his central doctrine. 

26 Cf. Paulus, p. 22. 

27 This phrase is perhaps less inexact than ‘‘ Evolution of ideas.” 
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Good Works—though they must be performed for our 
neighbour’s sake and to please God—are entirely without 
efficacy in the one thing that, for Luther, was of supreme 
moment, the acquisition of Faith. This was an entirely 
gratuitous gift of God through the medium of His Written 
Word. Were man entirely spiritual, and were all men 
Christians in the sense of having this gift of Faith, there 
would be no necessity for any social organisation. But 
men must live and work, and this they do through their 
earthly nature. Between the spiritual and the natural man 
the gulf is unbridgable. For the natural man an organisa- 
tion in society, the existence of laws and of a government is 
necessary, if for no other reason than to keep in order the 
wicked and to punish evil deeds. But nothing that may be 
done in society or by the natural man can in any wise 
help to earn the gift of Faith, which comes from God 
alone. The idea of a Church that seems most in keeping 
with these speculations is that of the community, neces- 
sarily ideal and invisible, of those who have been justified 
by Faith. An Ecclesiastical Government, as it had pre- 
vailed up to then, was for Luther an abomination. Its only 
function could be to usurp the powers of the Civil Govern- 
ment, or to promote that most vicious of doctrines—the 
efficacy of works. The sole reason, in theory at all events, 
why any kind of visible Church organisation might be 
necessary or advisable would be to secure the appointment 
of proper preachers of the Word. Whether this could be 
best secured by Congregational Churches or by State 
Churches was a matter not of principle but of expediency. 

The Congregational idea was more prominent in the 
period before 1525 than it was subsequently. The succession 
of the Elector Johann resulted in the speedy triumph of 
the rival idea. Then began the ‘‘ Visitations ’’ in Electoral 
Saxony, soon to be emulated elsewhere, to secure the 
welfare of the new religion, and the suppression of Popery 
and heresy. “‘Inquisitions’’ were also held, and a more 
determined period of persecution at the hands of the State 
inaugurated. The “Church” was really sot a separate 
organisation but an organ of the secular Government. 
Opposition to the Church was ecuivalent to opposition to 
the “ Government,” and was put down. This meant the 


28 Cf. the works of Paul Wappler, already mentioned. 
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end of anything even remotely resembling religious liberty. 
To all this Luther consented, though not without some mis- 
givings on the practical if not on the theoretical side. 

My answer to the problem of Luther’s attitude to 
freedom of thought is somewhat as follows. This question 
was for Luther one of expediency rather than of principle. 
Most of his utterances in favour of religious liberty, and 
against it, seem to flow not from any really fundamental 
convictions on this matter, but from the desire to secure the 
victory of what he considered truth. He appealed to the 
principle of freedom when fighting his Catholic opponents, 
he conceded it to his heretical opponents until bitter experi- 
ence convinced him that the Word alone was not destined 
to have the speedy triumph he anticipated. Subsequently 
he had no hesitation in preaching and practising intoler- 
ance towards both Catholics and heretics. The erection of 
a State Church was not incompatible with Luther’s ideals. 
After the rejection of all strictly ecclesiastical government, 
in the circumstances of the time it might claim to be the 
only alternative to complete religious anarchy. His denun- 
ciation of Church Authority combined with the establish- 
ment of a State Church made religious liberty impossible. 
In no sense can Luther be claimed as a champion of 
religious liberty much less of unrestricted freedom of 
thought. 


J. M. O SULLIVAN. 











Facts and Cheories of Life. 


I.—FACTS HISTORICAL AND BIOLOGICAL.! 


‘ b 


Ir is a root principle of modern “‘ science’ that living 
things differ from non-living only structurally. The matter 
found in organisms is admittedly derived from that found 
in the inorganic world, and is identical with it; while the 
forces exerted by the animate creation are all of them, it 
is asserted, correlative with or convertible into those of 
the inanimate. The “lord of creation’’ himself is no 
exception; the human organism, we are told, is constituted, 
adequately, by ordinary matter wondrously structured, 
and is played upon by precisely the same forces which we 
find operative in the brute creation, in plants and in 
inorganic things. Your most intelligent farmer, therefore, 
his horse, his new motor plough, the vegetable raised by 
him and the soil from which it springs are distinguished 
one from the other by a difference in mere structure. In 
other respects all five are constituted alike; they have a 
common denominator. 

This law ‘‘ established,’’ it was to be expected that the 
synthetic chemist would forthwith apply himself to the 
artificial manufacture of living organisms; and he did. 
Vitalists of course cried ‘* impossible ‘’ and spent them- 
selves in arguing to the existence of an ‘‘ inexact’’ in- 
tangible something—a soul ; but he pooh-poohed arguments. 
In the olden time, the story goes, a certain Sophist went to 
some pains to convince Diogenes that motion from place 
to place was an utter impossibility, and Diogenes refuted 
him by simply getting up and walking around his tub. 
The practical-minded scientist would deal with his vitalist 
objectors in like fashion; he would disprove the existence 
of a “‘ simple ”’ principle of life by actually manufacturing 
animate matter from inanimate: from carbonic acid, 
ammonia, water and salts he would construct living pro- 
toplasm. 


1A paper read at a meeting of the Students’ Literary and Debating 
Society, All Hallows College, November, 1916. 
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He set to work and failed. I need not delay to detail 
the facts. Suffice it to state that after years of unceasing 
scientific effort the chemist is still unable to fabricate any- 
thing even fairly approximating to the “ physical basis of 
life.” He has, it is true, succeeded in manufacturing arti- 
ficially a number of rather interesting organic products 
such as urea (one of the waste products of animal struc- 
tures), caffeine, grape sugar, oxalic acid, tartaric acid, 
salicylic acid, indigo and alcohol, but the goal—the living 
cell—he has on his own admission failed, and signally 
failed, to reach. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: From Nature’s own labora- 
tory, however, better results might reasonably be expected ; 
she might succeed where synthetic chemistry had failed. 
Under the play of the ordinary forces of the universe living 
things, it was thought, might spring from non-living; 
spontaneous generation was at least a possibility. 

Indeed, right down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and even later, spontaneous generation was every- 
where accepted, and not as a mere possibility but as a fact 
of everyday experience. Nobody thought of questioning 
it; grubs and other animals were visibly begotten of meat 
and vegetable matter in a state of putrefaction and stagnant 
pools teemed with life. 

But the time-honoured belief was set aside in a very 
simple way in 1660 by an Italian poet-naturalist named 
Redi. He discovered that if meat were covered with fine 
gauze and then allowed to decay it invariably failed to 
produce the grubs; from which he concluded, rightly, that 
grubs when they do appear originate not from the meat 
itself, but from eggs deposited by flies in the meat and 
hatched there. 

With the invention and subsequent perfecting of the 
microscope, however, which revealed for the first time the 
existence in nature of unicellular organisms, the old theory 
was revived. Eminent scientists like Needham—a Catholic 
priest—and Buffon, discovering that water in which a 
piece of animal or vegetable matter had been allowed to 
putrify was invariably found to contain a number of these 
wonderful little creatures (infusoria), announced their con- 
viction that the organisms in such cases were absolutely 
begotten of the infusion. And it seemed a reasonable hypo- 
thesis. But when another Italian naturalist Spallanzani— 
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also a Catholic priest—discovered subsequently that no 
generation will take place if the infusion be boiled for 
three-quarters of an hour, and then kept in sealed vessels, 
the spontaneous theory was thought by even its staunchest 
friends to have perished in the struggle for existence. 

But theories die hard. With the discovery of oxygen 
as a necessary condition of life the obscurantists reopened 
the discussion. Perhaps, they argued, the failure of 
Spallanzani’s infusion to show life was not due to any 
inherent want in the mixture itself, but rather to the fact 
that by sealing the vessels he had excluded the breath of 
life. 

The only effective way of surmounting this difficulty 
was to repeat the experiment admitting oxygen, no easy 
matter if the entrance of living germs together with the 
gas was to be effectively barred. It was actually accom- 
plished, however, in 1836, by Schulze and Schwann who 
began by boiling the infusion and then admitted air through 
red-hot tubes so as to kill any germs which might be floating 
in it. This accomplished, they found that no animalcules 
appeared; whereas, when they repeated the experiment 
admitting air at the ordinary temperature, they found 
numbers of organisms. 

It was, of course, still open to supporters of the old 
theory to say that perhaps the heat of the tubes, acting on 
the air as it passed in, had burned up some other element 
in it which was essential to life. But even this far-fetched 
objection was soon to be met; for during the years 1854-9 
Schroeder and Dusch performed a series of experiments in 
which they replaced the hot tubes by air-filters consisting 
of plugs of cotton wool. These admitted the air cool to the 
infusion and excluded germs, and when this was done the 
results in all cases were found to be precisely similar to 
those obtained by Schulze and Schwann; the infusion 
failed to give rise to life. 

The last scientist of note to defend the theory of 
spontaneous generation was M. Pouchet of Rouen. ‘This 
learned professor published in 1859 his Hétérogénie in 
which he contended that if life arose only from life, and 
if all putrefaction in the world were the outcome of spores 
or eggs which float in the atmosphere then the air we 
breathe would be dense as a fog. 


But science was not to be put out by this reductio ad 
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absurdum. By good luck the publication of Hétérogénie 
had the effect of bringing into the arena the celebrated 
French chemist, Pasteur. This thoroughgoing scientist 
resolved to settle the question finally, leaving no room for 
further doubt. And he succeeded. By a series of ingenious 
and elaborate experiments he demonstrated, negatively, 
that in no case are animalcules begotten of dead matter, 
and, positively, that whenever they do appear they 
originate from germs introduced living into what ostensibly 
gives rise to them. 

This proved to be the coup de graéce. With the publi- 
cation in 1882 of a paper setting forth the results of 
Pasteur’s experiments, scientific adhesion to the theory of 
spontaneous generation was at once and finally withdrawn. 

In the vocabulary of the man of science, however, there 
is no such word as defeat. What though the laboratory 
had failed to turn out protoplasm to order? What though 
the microscope had enabled Pasteur and others to scrap an 
out-worn theory! Were the resources of historical and 
experimental science thereby exhausted? Assuredly not. 

The Paleontologist had still to speak. He had ran- 
sacked the bowels of the earth to vindicate science. Delving 
down into the hard crust of this planet of ours he had 
penetrated and scrutinised stratum after stratum until he 
came to the oldest rocks. Therein perchance were dis- 
covered the fossil remains of primordial life. And even if 
these were so elementary in structure that they would be 
found to have disappeared leaving no trace behind them, 
the general findings of Paleontology would still enable 
science to establish analogically its evolutionary theory of 
life’s beginnings. For the Palzontologist was sure to fill 
up gaps. By supplying our “ missing links ’’ he would 
reconstruct historically the chain of organic evolution, and 
give proof irrefragable of its unity and continuity from 
the earliest organic forms of which we have any record to 
the human organism itself. The continuity of evolution 
among known organisms once established, the man of 
science would have no difficulty in arguing therefrom, 
analogically, to the evolution of the earliest known forms 
themselves from earlier unknown, and of these in turn from 
inorganic things. All this may not be “‘ logic,’’ of course, 
but it is common sense; it is science. 

But what in point of fact were the findings? In- 
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structive they were, no doubt, and helpful, especially to 
geologists, but as disconcerting as they were instructive to 
those who had hoped to find in them a record of primordial 
forms, or, at least, historical proof of the continuity of 
evolution among our known forms. The Palzontologist 
had failed to reconstruct the chain; this was the simple 
fact. 

From what I have just said the reader must not infer 
that I regard evolution as being quite unsupported by 
Paleontology. This is not the case; on the contrary its 
findings, especially when placed side by side with those of 
embryology, have thrown considerable light on the origin 
and development of many of our existing forms, and have 
furnished science in this way with a very fair historical 
basis for a moderate theory of evolution. But while this 
is undeniable it must also be admitted that neither 
directly nor indirectly does our geological record establish 
the extreme evolutionary theory as to the origin and 
development of organic life. Traces of primordia] forms 
there are none, and our most notable ‘* missing links ’’ are 
still missing. 

We are constantly being reminded, of course, that we 
are not to expect too much from the Palzontologist; that 
his science is still in its infancy, and the record on which 
he is engaged imperfect. No doubt; but we take account of 
his findings to date merely, and contend that if the geological 
record has any value at all the findings in question are 
decidedly more reassuring to a vitalist than to an extreme 
evolutionist. For the rest, what the future of Palzon- 
tology has in store for us the future will tell. 

This is perhaps the most appropriate place to relate 
the story of Professor Huxley’s celebrated discovery— 
Bathybius. The name, derived from the two Greek 
words Bais (deep) and Bios (life), was given by him to a 
gelatinous substance found in the ooze on the bed of the 
deep seas. This jelly he introduced to the scientific world 
as the progenitor of life. It was, he claimed, a veritable 
mass of protoplasm, inorganic yet capable of nutrition and 
accretion—a quasi-organism, therefore—a vast structure- 
less sheet of living matter enveloping the whole earth 
beneath the seas. A detailed account of the discovery was 
published in 1870, by Haeckel, who warmly applauded 
it, and two years later Strauss with his dying hand penned 
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‘*The Old Faith and the New,’’ in which he put forward 
Bathybius as definitely bridging the chasm between life 
and non-life to the exclusion of the supernatural. 

The theory was, however, subjected to the closest 
scrutiny from the first, and many of Huxley’s ablest con- 
temporaries were frankly sceptical. Professor Carpenter 
in the Porcupine expedition examined Bathybius for 
himself and rejected Huxley’s testimony as to its properties 
and constitution. This was the first fly in the amber. Then 
came the prolonged explorations of the ship Challenger 
(1872-6), which failed to discover Bathybius in any quantity 
in the great depths. The theory of its universal diffusion 
was thus exploded; and shortly afterwards microscopists 
and physiologists everywhere came to recognise the hard 
fact that what had been regarded as a formless sheet of 
living protoplasm was really nothing but a perfectly in- 
animate mass of slime, the sticky property of which was 
due to the presence in large quantity of the debris of pro- 
tozoa which sank to the bottom as they died and formed a 
jelly-like precipitate. This verdict was final, and in 1876 
Huxley himself publicly withdrew this adhesion to the 
theory. 

Later attempts to discover a genuine Bathybius have 
proved equally futile. Bessels, for example, in a North 
Polar expedition in 1876, discovered a sea-jelly which he 
named Proto-bathybius and which was supposed by many 
to be a living though structureless mass. But a closer ex- 
amination of large quantities of the substance found at a 
depth of ninety-two fathoms failed to bear out the suppo- 
sition. Researches in this direction, however, have led to 
the discovery by Haeckel, Cienkovski and others of many 
exceedingly simple organisms—monera—which, they tell 
us, are a mere step above Bathybius. A mere step indeed, 
but there it is. 

Monera are said to be structureless things; not, of 
course, in the sense that they are devoid of definite shape 
—this is true of no objects in nature however minute—but 
in the sense that they are without organic differentiation 
of parts, and that the protoplasm in them is apparently 
homogeneous. Simple as they are, however, it is quite 
certain that monera are endowed with real life. They grow 
by assimilating food, converting inorganic matter into com- 
pounds resembling their own substance, and multiply in 
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a manner to be explained presently. In addition they 
manifest a peculiar “ irritability” of which we shall have 
something to say when we come to examine the nature of 
their vital principle. 

What I have written up to the present may be sum- 
marised in a few words by stating that neither historically 
nor experimentally has science as yet taught us anything 
of the origin of life. This is our first fact—a mighty one. 

Orcanic RepropucTion: Next in order come certain 
important facts of organic reproduction and variation; for 
these, too, must be considered if we wish to construct a 
sound theory of the principle of life. Hypotheses must 
take account of facts, and of all the facts. 

Organisms multiply in a variety of ways. To begin with 
the most commonplace, we know that plants and animals 
are propagated ordinarily by crossing. For this you re- 
quire two cells dissimilar, generally speaking, in structure 
one male the other female. Living solitarily, these are, 
as a rule, physically incapable of giving rise to a new being ; 
they come to nothing unless they unite. But when the male 
fertilises the female they combine or fuse together thus 
forming a new single cell—the fertilised egg—from which 
springs the new life. Indeed, to speak quite accurately the 
fertilised egg is itself ab initio the new organism. In all 
cases the essence of reproduction by crossing is found in a 
union of the nuclei of two sexually dissimilar cells. The 
term nucleus will be explained presently. 

But crossing is only one of a number of modes of organic 
reproduction. Plants, for example, multiply ‘‘ vegeta- 
tively ’’ by separating from themselves a part which in due 
time develops directly into a new and independent 
organism. The separated portion in the case of the potato- 
stalk, for example, is the familiar tuber which holds in the 
crevice of each ‘eye ’’ an embryonic bud. Proper condi- 
tions placed, the bud becomes a new plant developing to 
the likeness of the parent and deriving its nutriment in 
the first instance from the flesh of the potato, and later 
from the earth. In cases where the separated part consists 
of a single cell it is called a spore. Further, as all know, 
plants may be propagated “‘solitarily ’’ by cuttings and by 
grafting. The terms here are self-explanatory. 

Those who have never dipped into the handbooks of 
zoology will doubtless be somewhat surprised to learn that 
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animals too multiply, not only by crossing, but in a variety 
of other ways: by budding, by “* cuttings,’’ by the develop- 
ment of uniertilised eggs; and, finally, in the case of pro- 
tozoa, by a peculiar process known as karyokinesis. Let 
me illustrate. 

There are few spectacles in the animal kingdom more 
wonderful than that presented by the hydra, a little snail- 
like animal which inhabits our ordinary fresh-water ponds 
and streams. Its body is a hollow tube, } to 4-in. in length, 
made up in the main of two layers of ceils an inner and an 
outer. The hydra is normally a fixed animal; it attaches 
itself by one end to a water-plant, its other end with the 
mouth and tentacles being free. In this posture it ‘‘ fishes’’ 
for water-fleas which, though thicker, as a rule, than their 
captor, are seized and paralysed by its tentacles, then trans- 
ferred to its mouth and swallowed whole. 

Now, a well-nourished hydra buds somewhat after the 
manner of a rose-bush; it sends out “suckers.” Further, 
this is its normal mode of reproduction for, alone of multi- 
cellular animals, the class of which the hydra is illustra- 
tive have no permanent organs of reproduction. When a 
bud appears, the protuberance gradually increases in size 
and length, developing tentacles and a mouth at its distal 
end. ‘Then constriction takes place at the base of the 
‘‘sucker,’’ and the young hydra is cut adrift to look after it- 
self. A great variety of salt water animals, including coral- 
polypes and jelly-fish, are propagated in this way. In some 
forms, however, the buds, when matured, remain per- 
manently attached to the parent and themselves bud in 
turn, so tliat in one and the same body we may find three 
or more generations. The ordinary bath-sponge 1s a colonial 
animal of this sort. 

The hydra will also serve to exemplify what I have 
termed animal-propagation by “ cuttings,’ and, inciden- 
tally, to disillusion those who have been accustomed to 
regard the common cat as the dernier cri of vitality. 

Many years ago—before an S.P.C.A. was heard of— 
zoologists experimenting on a live hydra made the 
astonishing discovery that if they cut the little creature in 
pieces each piece lived on and grew into an entire animal 
which was perfectly normal, and resembled the original 
in every respect. ‘“‘ And so far does this go that some ex- 
perimentalists have carefully examined the lower order of 
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animals... and found that they might mutilate them to an 
incredible extent; that you might cut off the jaw or the 
greater part of the head or the leg or the tail, and repeat 
the experiment several times, perhaps cutting off the same 
member again and again, and yet each type would be re- 
produced according to the original, nature never making 
a mistake.’’? A limit is reached only when the fragment 
separated off is so minute that it does not contain samples 
of the various kinds of cells in the body. I should perhaps 
mention here that if an ordinary earth-worm be decapitated 
under proper conditions the head portion will live on and 
grow a new body, the original body meanwhile producing 
for itself a new head; ‘and a parasitic worm, called 
Planaria, will make as many new planaria as were the 
fragments into which the original creature was chopped 
up. 
j And embryos may be multiplied similarly. For example 
there is a little fish-like creature called the Amphioxus or 
Lancelot which exists in salt or brackish water. Like other 
animals it develops from a single cell—a fertilised egg. 
‘* But let the experimenter take this cell and watch it until 
it has by four processes of division become sixteen cells. 
It is now well on the way to be . . . an Amphioxus. 
But the experimenter intervenes; placing the sixteen- 
celled individual in a test-tube with some water he 
shakes it violently until the sixteen cells fall apart. 
The ordinary man seeing or hearing of this experi- 
ment will undoubtedly say, ‘ Well, there’s an end of that 
potential Amphioxus; for if anything could kill it, 
that would!’ What are the actual facts? Each one of the 
sixteen cells sets to work to divide, and in the end produces 
an Amphioxus: so that the net result of the experiment is 
that where normally only one Amphioxus would have been 
produced, actually sixteen . . . will have come into 
existence.’’4 

Multiplication by the development of unfertilised cells 
is also to be met with amongst animals. Drone-bees, for 
example, arise in this way. During the mating-period the 
spermatheca of the queen is filled with the male element, 


2 Huxley, Addresses to Working Men, Sect. iv. 
3 The Church and Science (Windle), p. 300. 
4 Ib. pp. 293-4, 
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portion of which, at the laying season, she liberates and 
uses ‘‘ at will’’ to fertilise some of her eggs, withholding 
it from others. Fertilised eggs develop into workers or 
queens (according to the size of the cells in which they are 
deposited, and the quality of the food supplied), while 
non-fertilised eggs become drones. It follows that the 
drone, unlike the worker and queen, “‘ has a mother but 
no father.’’ I should add, although it is somewhat out 
of place here, that this wonder is doubled in the case of 
certain plant-forms which ordinarily multiply by crossing 
but occasionally reproduce themselves from unfertilised 
cells male or female, so that while some individuals 
resemble the drone bee in having a mother but no father, 
others on the contrary have a father but no mother. 

We come in fine to speak of karyokinesis. The term is 
applied to the series of complex changes through which a 
single cell or cell-nucleus may pass in the process of 
becoming two by fission. Unicellular organisms (protozoa) 
multiply in this way; and since we are here face to face 
with life at about its simplest it will not be amiss to ex- 
amine closely its mode of propagation in these forms. As 
to the origin of protozoa we have nothing to observe here 
beyond recalling the fact already established that no living 
organism however elementary has ever yet been known to 
arise from inanimate things. No life without antecedent 
lite; omne vivum eé vivo. 

The unicellular organism is a spherical speck of proto- 
plasm in the centre of which we generally find an important 
core or kernel, the nucleus. This in turn holds within itself 
a number of nucleoli or little rounded bodies in a mesh- 
work; nucleoli and meshwork being spoken of collectively 
as the chromatin of the nucleus. Now when the organism 
has reached a certain stage of development the nucleus 
breaks up into two equal parts, which gradually become 
visibly separate and form the nuclei of independent 
organisms. Meanwhile the protoplasm of the original cell 
has also been dividing in two, half gradually approaching 
each half of the original nucleus and enshrouding it. 
Finally, constriction takes place, the original cel] dividing 
midway between the two nuclei much as a spherical lump of 
dough might be divided in two by being constricted round 
the middle with a piece of thread. Fission completed, the 
original protozoon is replaced by two new organisms of 
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similar structure; each of these in turn develops and splits 
up like its parent, and thus the species multiplies in 
geometrical progression. In karyokinesis the division of 
the cell structure is effected with mathematical accuracy. 
‘It is not a rough cutting in half, but a careful division 
of every part of the chromatin of the nucleus into two equal 
parts.”> Monera and other unicellular organisms devoid 
of nuclei multiply by simple cleavage. 

VarIATION: I have already stated in substance, if not 
in words, that organisms tend to reproduce themselves 
according to the parental type; they transmit their pro- 
perties. Side by side with this, however, there is an equally 
important tendency to variation. Every experienced 
gardener is aware that plants ‘* sport ’’ occasionally ; that 
cuttings sometimes develop in an unforeseen way, and that 
flowers are thus produced which differ considerably in 
colour or in structure from those of the parent plant. And 
corresponding variations take place in animals. 

Now the cause of variations is, speaking generally, a 
mystery; and the mystery is intensified when we find a 
definite well-marked type arising quite suddenly without 
any gradations between itself and the form which preceded 
it. In some cases no doubt variations are clearly traceable 
to the influence of external conditions such as climate and 
food, but in the great majority of instances their origin is 
quite obscure. Changes of this kind, about the physical 
cause of which we know nothing, or next to nothing, are 
called by scientists ‘‘ spontaneous’’ variations; but the 
term, I need hardly say, implies much more than those who 
use it would be answerable for. Huxley calls it ‘‘ a con- 
— erroneous phrase.”’ 

Finally, some variations tend to perpetuate themselves. 
A gardener who discovers a case of genuine “‘ sporting,”’ 
and who crosses the variation with plants of the original 
stock, will probably succeed in multiplying the variation. 
And it he crosses the plants so obtained with each other he 
is almost certain to secure a well-marked form, a new race 
which will continue the variation indefinitely. New breeds 
of animals are raised and perpetuated in the same way. 

Careful selective breeding of this sort from successive 
variations has succeeded in producing in certain cases a 


* Wells and Davies: Zoology, p. 44. 
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remarkable deviation from the original stock. It would be 
difficult, for example, to find specimens of birds more unlike 
each other than the four kinds of domestie pigeon—the 
Carrier, the Pouter, the Fantail and the Tumbler. In 
structure, external and internal, size and instincts the 
are quite dissimilar, much more dissimilar, we are told, 
than are many specifically distinct forms; and yet we know 
for certain that all four have arisen from a common stock. 
But this is to be noted; that varieties which have been pro- 
duced from a common stock by artificial selection are found 
to be indefinitely fertile when crossed with each other, how- 
ever much they may differ structurally. Physiologically 
all conform to the primitive type and to each other. 


E. MAGUIRE. 








Distributive Justice. 


Tuis work! deserves more than a passing notice from 
students of Catholic Theology. It is of a kind very 
different from what we have grown accustomed to look 
for in the present-day prolific output of Theological 
treatises. Ordinarily, such treatises, excellent and helpful 
as a rule, are by their very nature precluded from showing 
any trace of originality. Intellectual giants have worked 
in the fields of Dogma and Morals. Long ago they have 
substantially settled most of the questions that can interest 
or disturb us. Those who come after them rarely find any 
new ground to be traversed, and have perforce to content 
themselves with serving up in form, more attractive, or 
better adapted to the assimilative capacity of the minds 
of the twentieth century, the intellectual pabulum which 
was substantially provided centuries ago. This indeed 
cannot be set down as a reproach to modern authors. It is 
simply a condition of the sphere in which they have to 
work. If in different lines they seem to be repeating sub- 
stantially what others have said before them, it is only 
because the guiding principles and leading features of 
their subject have been settled long ago. Their activity is 
justified in proportion as they succeed in making their sub- 
jects more attractive and intelligible to the readers they 
cater for. 

But in Social Justice we have a branch of Moral 
Theology which has been left singularly uncultivated, and 
of which even the guiding principles have not been accu- 
rately determined. Of course the fundamental principles 
of justice are well defined in Catholic Theology. But these 
are abstract, and require to be adjusted to actual conditions 
before they can afford us any practical guidance in real 
problems of everyday life. It is not possible for a Catholic 
Theologian to-day to go into any well-stocked library and 
gather from its learned volumes a solution for any one of 
the ordinary ethical problems that are continually 


1The Right and Wrong of our Present Distribution of Wealth. By 
Reverend John A. Ryan, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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recurring in connexion with our industrial relations. Nor 
can anyone hope that, merely by republishing scholastic 
principles and theories, he can produce a work which will 
enable its readers to pronounce intelligently on the ethical 
aspect of any one of the innumerable economic questions 
which confront us in modern social life. 

Not that the Scholastics or older Theologians neglected 
the study of social justice. On the contrary, they cultivated 
it with a thoroughness and consistency which modern 
minds can only regard as impractical and visionary. Their 
theories of social ethics so elaborate and detailed are con- 
temptuously cast aside with the damning epithet of 
medizval which is tantamount to antiquated and impos- 
sible. And so they are in fact antiquated and impossible, 
although not in the sense intended by the complacent critics 
of everything medieval. Dr. Cunningham tells us that: 
“The economic doctrine of the thirteenth century in 
Christendom was affected, as far as its form was concerned, 
by the engrossing studies of the time: economic problems 
were discussed by men who were habituated to the methods 
of metaphysics. In accordance with current modes of 
thought, they tried to determine an ideal standard which 
should be realised in particular transactions, and sought 
for a definite conception of a just price: the practical in- 
quiries then resolved themselves into means for discovering 
the just price of each particular thing.” 2 

If in that passage we substitute ethics for metaphysics 
we may accept it as an accurate presentation of the typical 
medieval attitude towards economics. Dr. Cunningham 
proceeds to remark that “ from the modern point of view 
this whole quest was chimerical.” So it was “from the 
modern point of view” which ignores ethics altogether, 
which is content to see prices and values fixed solely by the 
interplay of the non-moral forces of supply and demand, 
and which is concerned to understand the rate and reason 
of actual rather than of just prices and values. 

But the fact that medieval principles and theories are 
chimerical from the modern point of view affords no proof 
nor even presumption that they were not perfectly in har- 
mony with the social outlook of the age in which they were 
formulated, nor perfectly practical in the social conditions 


2 Western Civilisation in its Economic Aspects. 
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which they contemplated. The a priori system of fixing 
prices and values had a true practical significance and was 
capable of a fairly accurate application in an age when the 
public conscience, despite pretty frequent and occasionally 
flagrant lapses on the part of individuals, recognised the 
principle that economic and industrial relations were 
subject to ethical direction. 

They have ceased to be practical and have lost all their 
significance, simply because the social and economic rela- 
tions which they contemplated and which they had been 
devised to direct have changed, not merely developed as is 
sometimes assumed, but changed fundamentally and 
radically. 

Few indeed would be rash enough to claim that the 
medizval conditions were perfect. They were far indeed 
from perfection. In particular I am prepared to accept 
most of what Dr. Ryan says in criticism of the equiva- 
lence standard of exchange. It may have been clumsy and 
inaccurate. But this much must be admitted in its favour. 
Wherever it was practicable it made as closely for the 
rough justice which is the most we can ever expect in 
economic relations as any other standard that could be 
devised. The important point for us to bear in mind is that 
under the guidance of their moral teachers the people of 
the middle ages recognised the necessity of some equitable 
standard of exchange. It would be too much to expect that 
the standard adopted should be perfect in every respect. 
An honest effort was made to make the standard as closely 
in harmony with the requirements of natural justice as the 
limitations of human ingenuity would permit. The stan- 
dard so adopted was recognised as just and morally bind- 
ing, and through it all economic relations acquired a moral 
or ethical character. 

Of course while substantially just it was only in accord- 
ance with the natural imperfection of human institutions 
that connected with the medieval economic organisation 
there should be a number of abuses and injustices. And so 
there were, but mainly outside the sphere of exchange. 
They were for the most part centred in the quasi-servile 
status of the general mass of the people. Naturally, there- 
fore, discontent and agitation prevailed then as now. 

A graver objection against the medieval exchange 
standard and the economic organisation connected with it 
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was that they were not workable in an even moderately 
complex state of society. They were indeed workable in 
the comparatively simple society of the thirteenth century. 
But if progress was to be made at all that simple condition 
of society could not continue. Hence even in the interests 
of human welfare itself, a change both in the standard of 
exchange and in the economic organisation was necessary 
and bound to come. The pity was that it should come as it 
did. Not only was the old standard set aside, but in spite 
of the efforts of many distinguished moralists no other 
standard was accepted generally in its place. 

Mainly through the driving force of cupidity economic 
changes ran their course unrestrained by ethical control, 
until finally the necessity and even the possibility of ethical 
control came to be discarded altogether from the accepted 
economic gospel. The inevitability of natural economic 
laws was a fundamental point in the prevalent economic 
doctrine of the last century. And even still the super- 
stition has not completely disappeared. Of course if it 
were true that all economic relations are absolutely con- 
trolled by necessary laws, then economics would be not only 
actually but justifiably outside the domain of morals, and 
moralists would have no more right to attempt to control 
them than they have to try to control the average rainfall. 

There is just sufficient semblence of truth in the con- 
tention of modern economists to deceive the unwary. 
Economic laws are in this sense independent of human con- 
trol and therefore of morals, that in given conditions they 
work necessarily and produce inevitable results. We may 
take it that granted a concentration of property in land 
and capital and the prevalence of a system of free indi- 
vidual bargaining the rate of rent and wages will be de- 
termined by necessary laws. It is not such economic laws, 
but the conditions in which these laws work that there is 
question of bringing under human control and making sub- 
ject to moral direction. Economics are rightly held to be 
subject to ethics because the economic conditions, the rights 
and obligations of property, the terms of exchange, the rate 
of wages, &c., being subject to human guidance should be 
in harmony with the laws of human conduct. The existing 
economic relations are non-moral because in their exercise 
no account is taken of ethical considerations. The prin- 
ciple sanctioned by the most approved authorities, and 
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almost universally adopted in practice is that everyone may 
accept all the economic advantages at his disposal and use 
them solely to advance his own interests. 

But it is easy to exaggerate here. When it is said that 
economics should be subject to ethical guidance, it is by 
no means to be inferred that the various details of economic 
relations should be determined on a priori ethical or meta- 
physical lines, as for example that a certain form of land 
tenure, industrial organisation, or rate of wages should be 
confected by metaphysicians from moral premises. The 
less direct moral action the better in this matter. It was 
probably a cause of much weakness and confusion in the 
medizval organisation that there was too much striving 
after direct moral control. By all means let skilled 
economists and practical statesmen regulate economic re- 
lations, but it must ever remain the function of moralists 
to say whether what they do regulate is in accordance with 
the moral law or not. 

When it is claimed, therefore, that the present economic 
system is non-moral, it does not necessarily follow that it 
must be condemned as immoral also—beyond the extrinsic 
immorality as it may be called which attaches to it by 
reason of the relegation of moral considerations. The 
regulations actually made may be the best and most equit- 
able we can ever aspire to in this imperfect world. The 
fact is they have not been submitted to moral tests at 
all. And owing to the complete divorce which has so long 
existed between economics and ethics we really have no 
adequate moral tests to apply. In a vague way, indeed we 
all recognise that they are immoral to a certain extent. For 
instance, Dr. Ryan starts his preface to Distributive 
Justice with the statement that: “Five of the nine mem- 
bers of the late Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions united in the declaration that the first cause of in- 
dustrial unrest is unjust distribution of wealth and income. 
In all probability this judgment is shared by the majority 
of the American people.” Certainly the judgment will be 
shared by the vast majority of the thinking people of these 
countries. Quite instinctively our moral sense refuses to 
believe that there is not some injustice behind the miser- 
able, squalid conditions to which so vast a proportion of 
the industrial population is consigned independently of 
fault or failure on their own part. Vices they have of 
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course, but it must be remembered that any impartial in- 
vestigation will convince us that slum vices are the product 
rather than the cause of slum conditions. And this in- 
stinctive conviction is ratified by the Papal pronouncement 
that workers are entitled in justice to a reward sufficient 
to maintain them according to a reasonable standard of 
human living. How many workers are there to whom such 
a reward is denied ! 

All that makes it practically certain that the present 
system does involve injustice, but where exactly the injus- 
tice comes in it is not so easy to say with confidence. Does 
the system itself necessarily involve injustice? Or does 
the injustice arise from individual disregard for the moral 
canons that should find recognition in the practical work- 
ing of the system! Is the condition of so many workers, 
admittedly underpaid and outrageously housed, due to an 
unjust system or to the abuse of a system that is substan- 
tially just? Can the injustice which cannot be denied be 
abolished by compelling individuals to conform to definite 
moral canons, or is it necessary to change the system 
altogether ? 

Just at present, moreover, it is being most insistently 
dinned into our ears that economic and industrial con- 
ditions will be profoundly modified after the war. We are 
told that we shall have to abandon many notions hitherto 
held sacred and to discard institutions which have been re- 
garded as inseparable from well-ordered society. But to 
anyone who is concerned to look beyond the cryptic pro- 
phecies of popular lectures, magazines and newspapers, it 
must occur that we are strangely ill-equipped for sweep- 
ing economic reconstruction. By what canons of justice is 
the new order to be appraised? Apparently many of the 
prerogatives of property which used to be strenuously de- 
fended are doomed. Socialism, so often condemned, seems 
to be getting a grip on society under the specious guise of 
war measures which is not likely to be relaxed at the 
approach of peace. Are we to give up all that used to be 
maintained in defence of canilion, and concomitantly to 
recall all our fulminations against socialism ? 

Such questions cannot be answered offhand, the reason 
being that the system under which we live and whose con- 
tinuance is supposed to be threatened has never been sub- 
jected to a satisfactory ethical examination either as to its 
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inherent justice or as to the moral principles that should 
direct it. ; 
On one point there is no room for doubt. The old ethical 
principles, framed for conditions completely different from 
ours, cannot guide us adequately here. There are indeed 
certain natural and revealed principles of ethics which 
must remain always valid, but these are surprisingly few, 
and even, such as they are, become practically directive 
only when the particular conditions for which they are 
invoked have been ethically appraised. We have only too 
many reasons to be familiar with the futility of trying to 
solve our present-day problems of economic equity by the 
aid or principles and standards adjusted to long passed 
conditions. As well might we expect to be able to deter- 
mine a fair rent for land about to be sold under the 
Wyndham Act by applying the rules which regulated the 
relations between feudal lords and their dependents. 
From these considerations it ought to be easy to per- 
ceive the nature of the task which confronts anyone who 
aspires to produce a thoroughly authoritative and prac- 
tical work on social justice. First of all he must accept the 
existing conditions as actually established. With all due 
respect to economic prophets, alarmist or optimistic as we 
may be disposed to regard them, we may take it that these 
conditions, while they may be considerably modified, stand 
very little chance of being abolished altogether. His con- 
cern will be about these existing conditions and what he 
may conclude to be useful or necessary modifications in 
them. With an eye to practical results he will not bother 
himself nor his readers much about the ideals of justice 
and equity that should hold sway in ideal economic con- 
ditions. Nor will he waste much time in working out 
according to the dictates of ideal justice any Utopian 
organisation which might be ideally perfect indeed, but 
would be as completely removed from the realities of life as 
are the ideal organisations traced by socialists and 
anarchists on similar a priori lines. Apart too from its 
remoteness from realities the construction of Utopias not 
unfrequently proves to be a positive source of error, when, 
as we sometimes see, an author absorbed in his ideal organi- 
sation goes on to apply the principles of that organisation 
to the very different and very unideal organisation in which 
his lot happens to be cast. We may take it, therefore, that 
Dr. Ryan was starting out on the lines most calculated to 
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lead to valuable results when he decided to take the exist- 
ing economic and industrial system and submit its charac- 
teristic institutions to an ethical examination in order to 
discover whether and how far they are inconsistent with 
what reason and revelation tell us is demanded by equity in 
human social intercourse; how such inequalities as may be 
detected may be most effectively removed; and what in fine 
are the ethical canons which should guide individuals in 
their economic and industrial relations as long as the 
present form of organisation continues. 

It may come as a surprise to some of his readers to find 
that Dr. Ryan has not presented a formal examination or 
vindication of the entire capitalistic system, which has been 
so often severely arraigned as incompatible with the wel- 
fare or even with the true human dignity of workers. The 
charges made against it appear to be worthy of considera- 
tion, and experience would seem to go far to justify the 
uncompromising attitude which has been adopted towards 
it by the various schools of Socialism. A fair and sufficient 
explanation is to be found in the fact that he is not con- 
cerned with capitalism as we are familiar with its work- 
ing in practice, which in common with many others who 
have not the slightest sympathy with socialistic theories he 
looks upon as incapable of defence. As he remarks more 
than once the question is not about an immoral, inhuman 
capitalism, which automatically generates injustice, 
squalor and degredation; but about a capitalism subject to 
moral control and adjusted to human requirements. How 
such a reformed condition of capitalism is to be realised 
he makes evident in his discussion of the various institu- 
tions on which modern capitalism rests, wherein he touches 
on the sources of all our existing industrial and economic 
scandals, and shows in unimpassioned practical language 
how these can be removed. Thus he presents to us a system 
of capitalism which the ordinary objections of socialists 
leave untouched, and which although imperfect, as all 
human institutions necessarily are, is nevertheless substan- 
tially equitable and compatible with reasonable social wel- 
fare, and immeasurably superior to any of the rival systems 
by which it is sometimes suggested that it ought to be 
supplanted. 

In a somewhat similar manner we can understand why 
he has not treated formally of the just standard of ex- 
change. Throughout the work he accepts the current system 
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of prices without question. Although he is dealing ex- 
plicitly only with the equitable distribution of industrial 
incomes amongst the different agencies which contribute to 
their gross production, we might naturally expect to find 
some examination if only incidental of the process by which 
the aggregate to be thus divided is secured. Before 
attempting an equitable division we should like to be satis- 
fied that the goods to be divided were equitably acquired. 
And that of course depends on the equity of the prices 
charged for the products of industries. Now there is no 
denying the fact that we are far indeed from having any 
recognised accepted standard of equitable price at present. 
First of all we cannot fail to be struck by the manifest 
diversity between the medieval and modern concepts of 
equity in this matter of prices. According to the medieval 
concept there was an objective, calculable and generally 
fixed standard of value; according to the modern concept 
the value or just rate of exchange is to be determined by 
free competitive bargaining in open market, and is sup- 
posed to be regulated by the interplay of supply and de- 
mand. The question, therefore, must suggest itself to us: 
Are we to accept the modern practice in defiance of the 
medizeval theory ? 

Moreover, even amongst the supporters of the modern 
practice there is the utmost diversity of view about the 
grounds of its justification. Some will have it that it is 
really in substantial conformity with the requirements of 
the medizval theory, the interplay of supply and demand 
constituting the objective, calculable standard. Others 
appear to have no difficulty in abandoning the medizval 
position altogether, and shaking themselves free of the 
strong influence it has left on the traditional Catholic 


teaching. “On reflection, however, it is plain that the 
parties to an exchange do not demand equal values in the 
exchange. . . . The truth is that exchange occurs only 


when values are believed by both parties to be unequal.” 3 

This last view is rather startling, but it has the singular 
advantage of being simple and consistent. If it could be 
maintained it would afford a sufficient moral explanation 
and justification of modern industridl practices, which as 
far as I have been able to understand them are inconsistent 
with the ordinary prevalent notions about equitable ex- 


3A Study in Socialism. By Benedict Elder. 
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change. But then I venture to think that few Catholic 
moralists would commit themselves to this principle thus 
baldly stated. 

Furthermore, there is a very prevalent impression that 
there is a good deal of injustice committed at present owing 
to a method of fixing prices which would be quite justifi- 
able on this principle. Owing to the growing stress of 
privation and anxiety in these days this impression is 
becoming more emphatically and menacingly vocal. We 
can hear angry echoes of it in connexion with the price 
of such articles as potatoes, milk and sugar. And there 
has been an almost universal outcry against what is re- 
garded as the scandalous profiteering revealed by the 
£139,000,000 accruing to the Treasury from the 60 per 
cent. tax on excess profits. People appear to be no longer 
content to accept the competitive market price as neces- 
sarily just. References are being heard to fair profit and 
cost of production. Yet if the market price breaks down 
at all, and if the appeal to some other standard is once 
admitted, it has already lost any normal significance it 
might at any time be supposed to possess, and can be no 
longer implicitly accepted as giving an adequate guarantee 
of the justice and equity of the noble fortunes established 
on trade profits. 

All the foregoing goes to show how far we are from 
having any reliable accepted standard for determining the 
equitable value of the products of industry. Nevertheless 
Dr. Ryan is well advised in not raising the question in the 
present work. One of his leading principles is that 
economic institutions and arrangements have no necessary 
metaphysical sanction. Judging by this principle we find 
that much may be said for and against both the medieval 
and modern price systems. The modern system is most con- 
formable with our modern mental attitude, and despite its 
numerous glaring defects is the most perfect we can hope 
for in this world of second bests. Besides it is now so 
closely interwoven with our industrial and commercial life 
that suggestions to eradicate it would appear too purely 
theoretical to receive serious attention. 

He is right, therefore, in pursuing his investigations on 
the supposition that with modifications competitive market 
prices are to continue. On that supposition he tries to 
determine what is just and fair as between the various 
interests which he discusses. Granting competitive market 
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prices, he seeks to find out how justice is to be secured for 
the several industrial agencies. If the reforms he suggests 
in connexion with the various classes of property holders 
and income earners are adopted, then the abuses and in- 
justices which we have grown accustomed to associate with 
competitive market prices will disappear of their own 
accord. 

Taking the existing industrial and economic organisa- 
tion as he finds it, he submits every substantial institution 
and process of it to a rigorous examination in the light of 
the fundamental principles of Christian morality. Nothing 
is accepted as just simply because it happens to be well 
established or widely recognised, nor because there may be 
cited in its favour legal formule or vague theological 
axioms. 

His starting point, although not formally set forth, is 
clear and well defined. The goods of the earth are intended 
by nature to minister to the needs and serve towards the 
reasonable human development of all men. Every man, 
therefore, has from nature a right to a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the goods of the earth. Beyond this, 
however, the law of nature confers no right in material 
goods. It is for men themselves in the formation of their 
social groups to determine how this right shall be given 
effect. The best and most equitable arrangement would be 
that which would be most conducive to welfare of the 
social group or community as a whole, and in whicl the 
advantages would be most evenly distributed amongst the 
individual members. There will, of course, always remain 
abundant room for diversity of view as to what form of 
organisation will be best adapted to securing this end, as 
there will also be about the relative importance of widely 
diffused competence and of what for want of a better word 
we may call “communal” prosperity. For strange as it 
may appear, so far from there being any necessary con- 
nexion between these two, all the lessons of history and 
observation go to suggest the opposite. In great and what 
are called progressive nations prosperity is generally con- 
centrated leaving the masses in poverty and more than a 
considerable proportion in squalor, which impresses us the 
more strongly by reason of the splendid setting in which it 
is revealed. And on the other hand in many a nation 
accounted lowly and backwerd not only do we miss the 
shocking contrasts of wealth and poverty, splendour and 
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squalor, but we find an unexpected high average of well- 
being and self-respect. 

This is the distressing problem, venerable for its an- 
tiquity, of progress and poverty, the national wealth versus 
popular welfare. Dr. Ryan does not profess to deal with 
that problem, but throughout his work he gives numerous 
indications which leave no doubt about the tendency of his 
views, which is in pleasing contrast with the assumptions 
of those sociologists and statesmen whose teaching and 
policy have provided the great nations with so many social 
tragedies. Be that as it may, his guiding principle is that 
the general or public welfare, however we estimate it, is the 
ultimate criterion of the several elements in the economic 
organisation. All must stand or fall by the test: do they 
promote or hinder the public welfare? 

Before following Dr. Ryan into the points he has set 
himself to investigate it appears desirable to remark a 
little on this seemingly moderate postulate. Not many, I 
take it, will be inclined to question the position that the 
public welfare, provided we can be certain where it lies, 
must be the ultimate justification of every economic insti- 
tution and title to ownership. If, for instance, a question 
arises about the propriety of abolishing or continuing such 
an institution as landlordism, the solution will depend 
on whether landlordism makes for or against the public 
welfare. I know that sometimes people speak as if land- 
lordism rested on some metaphysical foundation which 
conferred on it moral security independently of its social 
influence for good or evil. But it is worth noting that even 
such people are always careful to try to show that as a 
matter of fact landlordism does make for the public good, 
and I doubt very much if anyone would have the hardi- 
hood to maintain that landlordism should be continued 
after it had been proved to be against the public welfare. 

Similarly if we consider any of the titles toownership, 
we shall be convinced that its justification depends on its 
effect on the public welfare. Thus the title of inheritance 
is justified because it makes for the advantage of society 
that a man’s property should pass on to his heirs. But if it 
could be shown that inheritance was harmful rather than 
beneficial to any community, then few would deny that 
either the title should be abolished or modified so as to make 
it conformable with the well-being of the community. 

But he is open to serious misapprehension when he goes 
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on to add that all titles of ownership “are valid simply 
because they are reasonable devices tor enabling men to 
obtain the‘ goods of the earth for the satisfaction of their 
wants.”* From the tenor of the whole argument 1 am 
convinced that the meaning of the passage in which these 
words occur is that the validity of all titles of ownership 
comes from social sanction, and that the sanction is justi- 
fied because they are useful as devices for promoting social 
welfare. That is to say, the validity depends on social 
sanction and the justification on social utility. 

But the words are also fairly open to the interpretation 
that the validity as well as the justification of titles of 
ownership depends on their utility. For if they are valid 
only as reasonable devices, it would appear to follow that 
whenever they are not reasonable devices they should cease 
to be valid as titles. But this cannot be maintained. Take 
the case of landlordism. At the opening of this century 
the titles on which the Irish landlords held their land were 
not reasonable devices for social welfare. That was the 
justification of the legislation for their abolition. Yet 
until the legislation was effected and even up to the present 
in the case of those landlords who have chosen not to sell, 
few would be prepared to say that their titles were not 
valid, and that in consequence they had no valid right to 
the rents they exacted from their tenants. The case of 
landlordism is typical. In general it may be said that 
established rights remain valid as long as they have the 
sanction of competent social authority. But they have no 
justification, and no one has any moral claim that they be 
maintained once they cease to be consistent with the 
general welfare of the community. 

I am quite confident that I have represented Dr. Ryan’s 
meaning correctly. But as it was quite possible that some 
readers might go away with the idea that he meant to teach 
that there could be no valid rights of property which did 
not promote the public welfare it appeared desirable to set 
forth his meaning more fully. 

Again it appears to me that Dr. Ryan has not set forth 
the nature of property rights with sufficient clearness and 
definiteness. In the first place he makes no distinction 
between the indefinite right to hold property and the 
definite right which a person has over a specific piece of 


4 Distributive Justice, p. 150. 
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property of which he is owner. Secondly, and perhaps con- 
sequently, he fails to bring out the personal attributes of 
definite, specific rights. ‘A natural right is a right de- 
rived from the nature of the indiv idual, and existing for 
his welfare. Hence it differs from a civil right, which is 
derived frm society or the State, and is intended for a 
social or civil purpose.”® There is no indication of the 
important difference between the right to hold property 
and the right over property actually acquired. 

Moreover the distinction made between natural and 
civil rights does not appear to be quite accurate. Accord- 
ing to that distinction how should we classify rights of 
property! As distinct from the right to hold property 
which is properly classified as a natural right, several at 
least of the specific rights in property are derived from the 
State inasmuch as they are based on titles which receive 
their validity from social] sanction. But are they intended 
for a social or civil purpose? Dr. Ryan would seem to 
imply that they are, but such a view is altogether out of 
harmony with the ordinary concept of individual rights. 
Rights of their very nature are intended for the individuals 
who possess them, although in certain cases their justifica- 
tion may be found in the “public welfare. 

It is true that the chapter from which I have quoted 
deals professedly only of man’s right to hold property, or 
more strictly, to be given an opportunity of holding 
property, and so perhaps it was not intended to touch on 
the nature of specific property rights at all. That may be, 
but the impression created is difierent, and the manner in 
which the personal character of rights is ignored in other 
connexions where we should expect to see it recognised con- 
firms this impression. Besides it would be a rather serious 
omission in a work like Distributive Justice to leave un- 
touched such an important point and one which is bound 
to have a great practical bearing on certain of its conclu- 
sions. I am touching on it here, not in any spirit of 
pedantry, but because I believe that a clear, definite atti- 
tude towards it is of supreme importance in dealing with 
problems of Justice. 


J. KELLEHER. 
5 Distributive Justice, p. 56. 


(To be continued.) 
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Christ and the Church. By Artnur W. Ropinson, D.D. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. Pp. 100. Price Is. net. 


Tus brief work is chiefly remarkable for the fact that it is characterized 
throughout by personal thinking. The author thinks out difficult pro- 
blems inhisown way. He states at first the results of recent criticism in 
regard to document-theories and dates of the works of the New Testa- 
ment. While giving credit for some of the labours of the critics, he 
questions the value of many tendencies of their work. There is, for 
example, an insistence on the Gospels and on the knowledge of Jesus. 
But, unfortunately, the emphasis is placed merely on the idea of Jesus 
as a great man. There was only question of a ‘‘ wise moralist, a brave 
reformer, a sage philosopher and guide, ‘ manifestly above the heads 
of His reporters,’ but fashioned none the less very much in our modern 
image; a teacher whose maxims we might well be glad to adopt and 
follow, in so far as our altered conditions, and our rapidly advancing 
knowledge would permit.’’ The result was an attenuated Christianity, 
without assurance and vision, without insistence on the fact of sin, and 
with dislike of dogma and discipline. Individual churches became 
ethical clubs. The author admits that this is certainly not the faith 
that once overcame the world. He insists that there must be faith not 
only in Jesus, but in Christ. He does not, like some Evangelicals, recom- 
mend, as the best mode of procedure, commencement with the Gospel, 
but rather with the Epistles, which explain Christ for us. And he points 
eut the interesting fact that this is the method in the liturgy. 

The author also quarrels with those who make, as does Harnack, for 
example, the Fatherhood of God the central thing in Christianity. Instead, 
he favours another traditional idea—the Pauline one of membership in 
Christ. This part of the work is the most interesting and instructive. 
It endeavours to throw light on the dark doctrine of membership in 
Christ’s mystical body. The great privilege of the Christian, we know, 
is that he is a member of Christ, a hand of God, as it were, in doing 
God's work. Man’s will is a conductor for the inspirations of the Spirit 
of Christ. Jesus carries on his loving, beneficent work for humanity 
through us. And He is made sadly dependent on us; it depends on us, 
His members, whether His great work is done, or left undone. But if 
this thought is a source of humility, it is also a source of confidence. 
** What a change it would make to some of us,’’ the author writes, “‘ if 
we could carry with us always the sense that we are represented in 
heaven by our heavenly Head! What boldness of access would such a 
faith engender; what new meaning it would give to the words ‘ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord’ with which we often so formally conclude our 
prayers? Should we not be stronger and braver if we faced our work 
as St. Paul would have had us face it, ‘in the Lord.’’’ Another 
thought which is derived, in this very suggestive work, from the doctrine 
of membership in Christ deals with the necessity of the organization of 
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members of a congregation. It should be a congregation, and not an 
aggregation. Parishioners should not be allowed to be detached units, 
but should be combined by some such means as sodalities, which would 
give them the strength and esprit de corps of a closely-knit organization, 
worthy of the organic unity of the body of Christ. 


G. PIERSE. 


The Story of Bible Translations. By Max L. Marcouis. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 


Tus little book, written by the Editor-in-Chief of the new English Bible 
for Jews, is an admirable account of the chief versions of Scripture 
made by Jewish scholars. Christian versions of the Old Testament are 
described when they served as models, or as inspiration, for Jewish 
workers. A great deal of useful information is conveyed in regard to 
the development of Hebrew literature, and of Jewish studies generally 
in the Middle Ages. This little handbook will serve usefully as an 
Introduction to the new Jewish version of the Old Testament in English. 


P. Boyan. 


The Murphys of Ballystack. By Mary B. Pearse. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son, Ltd. Pp. 251. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


REALISM is the master note of the fiction of our day. It indicates a 
tendency for which we may be grateful, a tendency towards truth 
and life. In the case of the true realist fiction becomes the veriest 
truth. It cannot be denied, however, that the vast majority of the 
realists of our time have their eyes ever turned on the seamy side 
of reality. There are novels, especially the novels of the good old time, 
which we read for pleasure and in which we find pleasure. But there 
are novels which are laid down with a sense of pain and sadness, 
and they are the novels composed by most realists. They deal with 
problems as do the mathematicians, and one has to brace oneself up 
for the task of reading them to the end. The fashion, for it has become 
a fashion, of riveting the gaze on the sordid things of life, on the open 
sores of humanity, has become an obsession to the modern mind. 
Sometimes it has amounted to the cult of the foul. It is as if a painter, 
when asked to make a portrait of some great man, were to bring into 
bold relief the defects of the face and the clothes, and were to entirely 
miss the sparkle of the eyes lighting up the countenance with the 
radiance of genius. The vision would be a narrow one, and no true 
painter is to such an extent forgetful of his task. Yet, delineators of 
the great world—and they are sometimes called great artists—are 
often guilty of this narrow one-sided vision of the great reality. Their 
sense of the finer things of life is gone for ever. But there are fortu- 
nately realists who are not blind to the higher things, whose discernment 
of the fine and the spiritual is not dimmed even by the materialistic 


atmosphere of our day. They are able to see the grand as well as the 
gray in human life. 
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It is because the present work belongs somewhat to the category of 
such a realism that it will make appeal. If it purports to represent Irish 
life, it is not by portraying merely the seamy side as others have done and 
will do. There stands out prominently the characteristic of discovering 
a soul of good beneath unpromising conditions. The parson, Mr. 
McKenna, the landlord, Major Hamilton, as well as the priest, lather 
O'Brien, are characters we are made to love in spite, perhaps, of much 
engrained prejudice. The writer finds much good in these, and artfully 
shows how it can be drawn out and developed. Now that the smoke 
of the battle which raged around landlordism has cleared away we 
can discern in the men that were often the victims of a system many 
estimabie qualities. The grand manner as well as gifts of great pluck 
and strong will were possessed by not a few. Such as these is the 
Major Hamilton depicted in the present volume. 

The work is guiltless of a plot. Yet it describes, all through, the 
humorous vicissitudes of one family, the Murphys. It is a string of 
numerous rollicking stories connected with that fruitful theme. If it 
were in the form of play, it would be a comedy or a farce. And because 
of the amount of droll dialogue that it contains a wish arises in the mind 
that the authoress may write something similar for the stage. The 
description of the Irish servant-maid will be read sympathetically by 
Irish mistresses ; they will be filled with Platonic reminiscences. 

And now having referred to the good qualities of the work this 
review would not be sincere if it failed to refer to its shortcomings. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the humour is forced. ‘The first three pages 
seem to offer examples. Other chapters seem to the reviewer to have 
begun more happily. But Chapter VII drags in a long, serious 
description of nature which, on the writer’s own admission, has nothing 
to do with the theme. Long descriptions of nature seem to be an 
obsession with writers of fiction. They almost invariably bore the 
reader. In real life and conversation few would dare to give the anatomy 
of nature to which we are devotedly subjected by novelists. It would 
be pedantry, and the speaker would be rightly regarded as a literary 
bounder. The reader has his revenge by ignoring those long passages 
fit only for the detailed study of a naturalist, and he often blue-pencils 
them, in the interest of future readers, as composing a danger zone. 
If a setting is to be given, and if local colour is to be imparted, it can 
be done by filling in the bold outlines with rapid touches. Novelists have 
almost entirely got over this evil habit in the case of descriptions of 
persons; there at least it is considered bad art. What is wrong in 
describing human nature, is wrong in describing nature in general. It 
is not to be wondered at if in this description artificially introduced by 
the writer there should be found some minor slips. ‘* Spring,’’ the 
description goes (p. 87), ‘‘ throws her mantle of exquisite green over 
the dusty, smoke begrimed city, as well as the verdant countryside.”’ 
In a future edition attention can be directed to this pleonasm, as well 
as to the accuracy of the assertion. One does not find a green Dublin 
or London even in spring. Again, a pleonasm was overlooked in the 
next passage. ‘‘ Not all the changeful splendour of autumn’s glowing 
tints can rival this vernal, wondrous green of laughing spring.’’ 

But these are only very small slips passed over by the proof- 
reader. They do not prevent our gratefulness for this book which comes 
to us as a ray of sunshine. This old earth is sad enough even without 
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the incubus of war. It is easy to introduce tragedy, but the real 
benefactors are the introducers of joy. It is told of a little poor boy 
whistling his way along the streets of London that his good humour 
was infectious, and on-lookers were forced to smile and bless him even 
in that dark, gloomy, sour-faced city. ‘The whole world now is as 
serious as London was even in pre-war days. The mission of a 
joyous book may lighten somewhat its gloom; its service, though 
humble, is very .eal. Readers will find many a laugh in this work. 
The guarantee is that it has brought such even to a reviewer who is 
engaged in a duty rather than a pleasure, who has to be on the qui 
vive for mistakes, and who sometimes has the cruel duty of putting 
on the black cap and pronouncing sentence of death on a writer in 
the bloom of authorship. 


G,. PIERSE. 


The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II. The 
Washington Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. Sanpers. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1917. 


In the year 1906 four manuscripts, which were alleged to have come 
from the celebrated White Monastery near Sohag, opposite Akhmim, 
were offered for sale by a dealer in Egypt. They were purchased by an 
American, Mr. C. L. Freer, and brought by him to Detroit, in Michigan. 
The manuscripts proved, on examination, to be of very great importance, 
to be, in fact, some of the most ancient codices of the Greek text of the 
Bible. One of them contained the Septuagint text of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua: another was a manuscript of the four Gospels: a third con- 
tained fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles, and the fourth was found to be 
a very much damaged text of the Psalms. These new Biblical MSS. 
are generally known as the Freer MSS., or, since their ultimate destina- 
tion is the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, as the Washington 
MSS. The first, second, and fourth are now accessible to students in 
editions prepared by Professor Sanders, of Michigan University. 

The importance of the Freer Gospels has been already fully recog- 
nised, and the Freer Logion, or the new Greek passage in the conclusion 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, has already received a great deal of attention 
from students of the New Testament. The MS. of the Psalms, which 
Professor Sanders has just published, will not claim perhaps so much 
general interest as the Freer text of the Gospels, but it is of great im- 
portance. The MS. of the Psalms was in a particularly poor state of 
preservation. There are many lacunae due to the destruction of the 
parchment near the edges. Scores of verses are missing, and it would 
seem as if at some time a portion of the codex had been lost, for the 
original codex has been completed in one section from another codex. 

The main Psalter ends with Ps. 142, 8, and the other codex begins with 
Ps. 142, 5. The MS. ends with the sixth verse of the Canticle of Moses. 
About four pages of the second Psalter, which contained Ps. 146, 9, to 
149, 2, are missing. 

From Professor Sanders’ very full account of the Psalter texts, and 
from some. excellent photographs with which he illustrates his intro- 
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duetion, we can form a sufficiently accurate idea of the appearance of 
the MSS. They are written on parchment in an uncial hand. They 
are clearly very ancient, and many reasons speak in favour of the 
Editor’s view that they are texts of the fifth century. The grammatical 
and orthographic peculiarities of the texts point clearly to an Egyptian 
erigin. 

,? a Psalter text merely—that is, as distinct from Psalters contained 
in complete bibles—the new MS. is the oldest known codex of the Greek 
Psalter. It is an interesting fact that, already in this very ancient 
Psalter, we find the same peculiarities which Rahlfs ascribes to the later 
minuscule Psalter codices: it presents unmistakably the so-called 
G. vulg. text, and shows, at the same time, a tendency to agree with 
the text of B. 

The Editor has discovered a fair number of unique readings in the 
text, and a number of other readings in which the new codex stands 
almost alone. Yet, as far as one can see, the new readings are not of 
very great importance for the criticism of either the Greek or Masoretic 
text of the Psalter. The symbols A and A* have been attached as 
identification marks to the new texts for purposes of classification and 
reference. 

The editorial work of Professor Sanders has been excellently done. 
The texts as he has given them meet most of the needs of the student 
and critic. The discovery of such ancient Biblical documents in Egypt 
leads us to hope for the finding of other and older texts in the ruins and 
refuse-heaps of that wonderful land. 


P. Boyan. 


INustrations for Sermons and Instructions. Edited by Rev. CHarLes 
J. Cauttan, O.P. London, W.C.: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell 
Street, and St. Louis, Mo. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
Pp. 378. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


TnerE have been so many sermon-books published already that one 
may legitimately wonder if anything now remains to be added. People 
are beginning to grow suspicious of them, and the suspicion is often 
deserved. And yet the present volume offers something new in sermon 
books. It does your preparatory reading for you. And it is in true 
‘American fashion a time-saving device. You must not then get the 
idea that this contains, as do other works, the sermons ready-made, 
or that it gives you the outlines. It does neither, but it gives you on 
each topic various clippings from the works of various authors. It 
quotes from able authorities word-pictures, expositions, and stories, 
dealing with Catholic doctrine and practice. Through this work you are 
enabled in a short time to be a well-read man in the various subjects 
for sermons. 

The topics discussed are suited to those who by diocesan and Papal 
regulations are required to give a definite course of Christian instruc- 
tion to their flocks. The editor of the volume deals with such subjects 
as God, the Trinity, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, the Angels, Man, 
Immortality, the Last Things, Religion, the Church, Secret Societies, 
Grace, the Love of God, and our Neighbour, the Virtues and Sins. 
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This menu is sufficiently varied surely, and the readings are numerous, 
apt, and out of the ordinary. ‘‘ The publication of this collection of 
notes,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ has been entirely due, not to the compiler’s 
wishes or choice, but to the urgent suggestions and positive action of 
friends who, knowing of the existence of the collection, have earnestly 
felt that, through publication, others should be given the pleasure and 
the benefit of reading and pondering its useful contents... . It will 
be clear to the reader from the number and high character of the authors 
quoted that such a collection ought to be very useful for preaching and 
meditation. Assuredly the thoughts and words of great thinkers, of 
profound scholars, of devout and religious men and women, must at 
all times be profitable to all. The writer or preacher on doctrinal and 
religious topics needs thoughts—he needs the thoughts and ideas of 
others to stimulate and set in motion his own stream of thoughts.’ 

Here is a quotation from a non-Catholic, Hiibler, concerning the 
Papacy. ‘* But for the Papacy the Middle Ages would have fallen a 
prey to barbarity. Even in our day the liberty of the nations would 
be threatened with greatest danger if there were no Papacy. It is 
the most effective counterpoise to an omnipotent power of the State. 
If it did not exist, it would have to be invented.’’ The goodly array 
of great names, ancient and modern, that have never been wanting 
in the Church, will meet you in those pages. Ambrose, Albertus 
Magnus, St. Theresa, Bishop Bellord, Cardinal Newman—their wisdom 
and the wisdom of hundreds of others is garnered. There is an 
extremely full index. It is to be hoped that in future editions the 
references will be given fully. I find it hard to get a word strong enough 
to recommend this book. It will not merely be a book for sermons; it 
will be an education. It is an encyclopedia of high-class information 
whieh it is a pleasure to consult. 


G, PIeRse. 


Me Surdin Feapmannac. The Maguires of Fermanagh. Tale ef 
Maghnus and Giolla Iosa, two sons of Donn Mor mac Raghnaill. 
Edited by Rev. P. Dineen, for the Society for the Preservation of 
the Irish Language. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. Price 3s. 6d. 


FaTHer DIxNEEN’s edition of this text leaves the student—either the 
language student or the historian—nothing to desire. There is a 
valuable introduction in which the Editor tries to fix the date of the 
events narrated ; a good text, notes, translation, description of MS. and 
its author, indices of personal and place-names. I¢ is the story of a 
certain Maghnus, Lord of Fermanagh, who towards the end of his life 
was seized with a strange disease, and could not collect tribute from 
his subject chiefs. He sent for his brother, Giolla Iosa, to collect it for 
him. Giolla Iosa—by strong methods—was successful, and Maghnus, 
on his death-bed, willed his kingdom to Giolla Iosa on certain conditions. 
The student of history will find very much to interest him in the book. 
Father Dinneen may not be aware that in St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, 
there is a copy of the Genealogy of the Nobles of Fermanagh (MS&.., 
Vol. 6), by Labhras 6 Thiran, whose mother was Siodhdén nf Luinnin. 
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The Luinnins were hereditary Scribes and counsellors of the Maguires. 
On p. 20 of this MS. is an entry :—Donn mhe Domhnaill me Giolla losa 
mhic Duinn mhoir an chead duine dar goireadh Maguidhir air ttus 
ariam. Ag so an bhliaghuin d’ aois an Tigearna a bhuair se bas 1303. 


Comér ve Roirte. 


Lights and Shadows from the Place of Little Hills. By A Past Pupi. 
OF THE St. Louts Convent, MonaGcuan. Dublin: C. Bull, 21 
Suffolk Street. Pp. 104. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


WE bespeak a welcome for this graceful little volume of poems by 
a nun who shrinks from disclosing her name. It goes some way towards 
giving another proof of a proverb, true like most proverbs only in a 
very limited sense: ‘‘ A poet is born, not made.’’ For the poem ‘“‘ To 
Alice.’’ written by the author at the young age of twelve has a sincerity 
and a beauty all its own. There are other poems, too, like “* Her 
Wedding Ring,’’ whose blend of beauty and simplicity disarms criticism. 

The first place in the volume was well chosen for ‘‘ The Nightin- 
gale’s Song to the Rose.’’ The metre is the same as that in Shelley’s 
** Ode to a Skylark.’’ The theme is developed with a great fertility of 
beautiful phrase. In the narrative poem, “‘ The People’s Angel,” a 
ballad of the priest-hunting days, the anapaestic metre is well chosen, 
and the measured movement of the story is like the march of a regi- 
ment. It is something to have made those days live again in the 
graphic picture of Father Donald, priest and fighter. The Crusader’s 
tale, ‘“‘ St. Cyr’s Revenge,’’ is similar to the last poem in spirited 
movement. 

It is a good book for Irish boys and girls, as well as for their seniors. 
It ervstallizes in choice verse something of what is best in Irish 
patriotism and religion. We wish we could make many extracts, but 
we do not know where to commence or end, and, after all, extracts 
would no more represent the whole than a few stones would furnish 
an example of the beauty of a house. This little volume, whose author 
prefers to be unknown, is another reflection of the spirit of Ireland, of 
its faith, its sanctity, and its sorrow. 


G. PrerseE. 
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In the July number of the Catholic World Mr. Cecil Chesterton draws 
elose attention to an aspect of Newman’s genius which hitherto has been 
almost entirely overlooked. One would think that after the various 
works on the great Cardinal, especially after the sympathetic biography 
by Wilfrid Ward, little remains to be said. Yet Mr. Chesterton throws 
a flood of light on Newman’s controversial art. He compares in a 
fascinating study the method of Newman with that of Macaulay and 
Huxley, no mean fighters in the intellectual tournament. Macaulay had 
a power of amplification worthy of Cicero. The matter was stated first 
in general terms. An enumeration of concrete instances follows, until 
a climax was reached with superb effect. Macaulay, for example, is 
answering with irony the excuses put forward by Bacon’s biographer for 
the philosopher’s treachery to his benefactor, Lord Essex, and for his 
devotion to Queen Elizabeth. One such excuse is that Elizabeth, unlike 
Essex, had, with a continuance of her friendship, made Bacon bear the 
yoke in his youth. Macaulay says: ‘‘ She had checked him in the most 
imperious manner when in Parliament he had ventured to act an in- 
dependent part. She had refused to him the position to which he had 
a just claim. To her it was owing that, while younger men, not superior 
to him in extraction, and far inferior to him in every kind of personal 
merit, were filling the highest offices of the State, adding manor to 
manor, rearing palace after palace, he was lying in a sponging-house for 
a debt of three hundred pounds. Assuredly if Bacon owed gratitude te 
Elizabeth, he owed none to Essex. If the Queen really was his best 
friend, the Earl was his worst enemy. We wonder that Mr. Montagu 
did not press this argument a little further. He might have maintained 
that Bacon was excusable in revenging himself on a man whe had 
attempted to rescue his youth from the salutary yoke imposed on it by 
the Queen, who had wished to advance him hastily, who, not content 
with attempting to inflict the Attorney-Generalship upon him, had been 
so cruel as to present him with a landed estate.”’ 

OS 
Huxley does not concentrate on one weak point as does Macaulay. 
He attacks all along the line, and even suggests objections that he may 
answer them. He has the climacteric style of Macaulay, but it is more 
restrained and exact. Mr. Chesterton quotes a passage not in approval 
of Huxley’s opinions, but as an example of his controversial art. A 
singular controversialist calculates the lives of the various early patriarchs 
and draws the conclusion that the account which Moses gives of the 
Temptation and the Fall passed through no more than four hands 
between him and Adam. Huxley makes this comment in The Lights 
of Christianity and the Lights of Science: ‘‘ If the ‘ trustworthiness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ is to stand or fall with the belief in the sudden 
transmutation of the chemical contents of a woman’s body into sodium 
chloride, or on the admitted reality of Jonah’s ejection, safe and sound, 
on the shores of the Levant, after three days’ sea-journey in the stomach 
of a gigantic marine animal, what positive pretext can there be of hint- 
ing a doubt as to the precise truth of the longevity of the Patriarchs? 
Who that has swallowed the camel of Jonah’s journey will be guilty of 
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the affectation of straining at such a historical gnat—nay, midge—as 
the supposition that the mother of Moses was told the story of the flood 
by Jacob; who had it straight from Shem; who was on friendly terms 
with St. James; who knew Adam quite well.’’ Elsewhere the death of 
Arius after the early Bishop’s prayer to ‘‘ take him away ”’ is at first 
mentioned by Huxley as the ‘‘ death of Arius,’’ then as his death “‘ in 
the midst of this deadly, if prayerful enemies,’’ and, last of all, as the 
‘“* miraculous slaying of the man.”’ 
OC 
Unlike both Huxley and Macaulay in controversial methods Newman 
is not merely a tactician breaking in at one point, or attacking all along 
the line. He is a general whose strategy involves a mass of preparations, 
but the combined movements, the object of which is scarcely seen at 
first, obliterate the enemy. In illustration Mr. Chesterton takes the 
historieal lie of the Protestant tradition, that St. Eligius identified a 
good Christian with one who practised mere externals, such as going to 
Church, making offerings to the priests, repeating the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer and lighting candles in holy places. From the foregoing 
description we can imagine with what an immediate crescendo of 
vigorous, concrete, and ironical language both Macaulay and Huxley 
would have nailed that lie. Not so Newman. He plays with it as a 
skilled angler plays with a salmon before piercing it with the gaff. He 
does not at once contradict it. He refers to the fact that Hallam, who 
hands down the lie, gives as his reference Dr. Robertson and the German 
historian Mosheim. Robertson, when consulted by Newman, quotes in 
turn the ‘‘ very proper reflection’’ of Maclaine regarding the alleged 
statement of St. Eligius: ‘‘ We see here a large and ample description 
ef the character of the good Christian in which there is not the least 
mention of the love of God, resignation to His will, obedience to His 
laws; or of justice, benevolence, and charity towards men.’’ Newman 
finds the same lie concerning the teaching of Eligius in the lecture of 
Professor White and in ‘‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History '’ by Arch- 
deacon Jortin. Newman now proceeds to spear this Protestant salmon. 
** Brothers of the Oratory,’’ he says in his third lecture on The Present 
Position of Catholics in Engand, ‘‘ take your last look at the Protestant 
Tradition ere it melts away into thin air from before your eyes. It 
carries with it a goodly succession of names, Mosheim, Jortin, Maclaine, 
Robertson, White and Hallam. It extends from 1755 to the year 1833. 
But in this latter year, when it was not seventy-eight years old, it met 
with an accident, attended with fatal consequences. Someone for the 
first time, instead of blindly following the traditional statement, thought 
it worth while first to consult St. Eligius himself.’’ 
OG 
Newman next shows that the Protestant quotation from Eligius is 
manufactured by picking out and putting together odd sentences in a 
long sermon. The surrounding sentences had contained the very exhor- 
tation to love of God and beneficence to the neighbour for the omission 
of which he was abused in such vile terms by the Protestant writers. 
** Love your friends in God,’’ says St. Eligius, ‘‘ and love your enemies 
forGod . . . Heis a good Christian who receives the stranger with 
joy, . . . who gives almstothe poor, . . . who has no deceit- 
ful balances, . . . who both lives chastely himself and teaches his 
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neighbours and children to live chastely. . . . Keep peace and con- 
eord, recall the contentious to concord, avoid lies, tremble at perjury 
. . . Visit the infrm . . . Seek out those who are in prison 
Pit If you observe these things you may appear boldly at God's 
tribunal on the day of Judgment and say, ‘Give, Lord, as we have 
given.’ ”’ 

So far was Eligius from giving a false foundation of true Chris- 
tian character that his words are a master-piece in this regard. All of 
us have need constantly to be reminded that religion is not prayer alone 
nor external observances alone. Popular feeling seems to regard the 
religious man as merely a prayerful man. It pronounces a man religious 
if he merely says his prayers. But religion goes deeper than this, useful 
as prayer is. We often mistake the very spirit of religion, although 
St. James has given its quintessence in the visiting of widows and 
orphans, and in the keeping of oneself stainless from this world. That 
is why some merely prayertul people are shams. That is why some so- 
salled saints, who have only prayers to show, are so harsh and repellent 
and so wanting in practical charity and affability that we rightly suspect 
that theirs is not the true gold of charity and religion. 

ae she ahe 

Dr. Bertram Windle, in his address before the Technical Instruction 
Congress in Dublin, draws attention to a scandal in education in 
Ireland. As President of University College, Cork, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the National University, he has a right to speak, and it is a pleasure 
to know that he has begun a campaign against the pitiful lack of co- 
ordination in Irish educational boards. There is no use postponing 
action till the advent of Home Rule, just as there is no use in waiting 
with folded arms for the millenium. England is indeed setting her own 
house in order. ‘* But what,’’ asks Dr. Windle, ‘‘ is being done for 
education in Ireland?’ It is an amazing fact that in Ireland, unlike 
other civilized nations, there is no organic unity. The Elementary 
Schools are under an independent board. The Secondary or Inter- 
mediate Schools are dominated by another board, independent, and 
uncorrelated with other branches of education. Technical education is 
under another board. The Universities are as unconnected with each 
other as if they belonged to distinct races of men. Imagine any decently 
governed nation, and you cannot associate it with similar educational 
chaos. OC 

Dr. Windle rightly traces part of Ireland’s educational confusion to 
a baneful heritage from England’s educational mistakes. The latter 
country established an educational monstrosity, calling it the University 
of London, whereas it was really an Examining Board. She was driven 
to this act so that some institution might be able to give degrees to 
Dissenters debarred from them by the exclusiveness of existing English 
universities. As with many others of her mistaken ideas, she shared the 
discovery with Ireland. She established the Royal University, and 
gave this country at least a semblance of university activity. The spark 
of English culture was thus communicated to this country, and people 
could at any rate warm themselves before the picture of a fire. 

ae fe ake 

Dr. Windle then criticizes the other universities established by Eng- 

land in Ireland. ‘‘ It is a matter of common notoriety that there ara 
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two independent Universities (Trinity and Belfast University College) 
in this country, one of them very well, the other moderately well en- 
dowed, and both of them, for the most part, frequented by adherents of 
the religious faiths of the minority in the country. Then, in addition, 
there is the Federal University, which the British Government infected 
us with when they had lost the fever themselves. Frequented for the 
most part by adherents of the religious belief of the majority in this 
country, it is badly provided with means, and consists of three Consti- 
tuent Colleges (Cork, Galway, Dublin), each of them with slender 
resources for carrying on its work. It suffers from all the disadvantages 
from which a Federal University must inevitably suffer—even one like 
this, where the maximum of autonomy is allowed to each College. No 
one takes any interest in the University as such, or at best takes but 
a very secondary interest in it. What each person is interested in is 
the college to which he belongs. 

‘* The whole arrangement of education in Ireland reminds me of an 
army going out to fight with separate commanders, wholly unconnected 
with one another, and totally ignorant of one another’s plans, for horse, 
foot, and artillery; not only ignorant of one another’s plans, but, per- 
haps, a little scornful of them. What sort of chance would an army 
thus led have against codrdinated forces adequately controlled? Yes, 
and what chance are our children going to have against the children of 
England ? 

‘Is it always going to be ‘ linen shirts on the sons of Conn and the 
enemy in chain armour?’ Yet none of those who govern us 
seem to be taking even a moment’s thought for us.’’ 

To provide a remedy for this open sore in Irish educational life Dr. 
Windle suggests that those who have the immediate care of education 
in Ireland should confer among themselves, formulate definite plans, 
and definite demands for an increase of public funds. In other 
countries, for example, in America, there are educational conferences 
in which instructors in different branches of learning meet and exchange 
ideas and methods. There is held in America an annual Catholic Edu- 
cational Conference, and it comprises various sections representing the 
seminaries, primary schools, high schools, &e., and then a record con- 
taining the transactions and the papers is published. Is Irish Catholic 
education of so little importance that a similar step is not taken? 

ae fe ake 

A writer in America draws attention to a point of contact between 
the Times and St. Thomas. No one would think the London Times 
would put forward strenuously an argument for the existence of God 
which is closely akin to the quarta via of St. Thomas. Yet the un- 
expected happens. A recent contributor is referring to that fallen idol, 
Herbert Spencer. How have the valiant fallen? Saul has fallen and 
David survives to write his elegy. Or it would be possible to speak of 
the two heroes of thought as Goliath and David; the great English 
Goliath, with his blustering, polysyllabic language and the pebble-like 
concision of Aquinas. The writer in the Times says of the modern 
attitude towards the philosophy of the materialistic evolutionist: ‘‘ We 
do not attack it. We ignore it. It has gone out of fashion. It does 
not answer, it does not even ask the questions we ask. . . . Man 
(according to Spencer) in his thoughts, emotions and conscience is 
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entirely moulded by his surroundings, which means his material sur- 
roundings; and that reality which he is so intensely aware of within 
himself is less real than the reality outside himself of which his senses 
make him aware. Spencer in fact affirms, or rather implies as if it 
needed no affirmation, that this external reality is the only reality, and 
that our values are a mere comment upon it, a theorizing about it which 
has become habitual and instinctive. For him the emotional part of 
those values, the passion which we have for truth, beauty, and righteous- 
ness, is an illusion, even if a useful illusion . . . The assumption 
is constant, and against it we rebel . . . Rather we seek for an 
explanation of the nature of the universe in those values. They are to 
us more real than external reality . . . There is still a surviving 
prejudice against the belief in God as something unscientific and super- 
stitious; and it remains to be proved that it is neither; that it is a 
logical and inevitable result of a belief in our own values and, more than 
that, the result of those values when they are obeyed by the whole will 
and the whole mind. That, we say, remains to be proved, but the 
intellect of the world is now turning to the proof of it. It is no longer 
possessed by the superstition that the belief in God must be supersti- 
tious.’’—(Italics ours.) 
fe o> 

If the intellect of the world is now turning to an inevitable proof of 
the existence of God from different values it may with profit turn to the 
fourth proof given at the beginning of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas. One will be at once struck by its remarkable resemblance to 
the words of the modern writer quoted above. We give the English 
translation of the Dominicans. ‘‘ The fourth way is taken from the 
gradation to be found in things. Among beings there are some more 
and some less good, true, noble, and the like. But ‘ more’ and ‘ less’ 
are predicted of different things, according as they resemble in their 
different ways something which is in the degree of ‘ most’ as a thing 
is said to be hotter according as it more nearly resembles that which is 
hottest; so that there is something which is truest, something best, 
something noblest, and, consequently, something which is uttermost 
being ; for the truer things are, the more truly do they exist.’’ Not only 
the modern writer in the Times, but Mr. Balfour, when he supposes that 
without the postulate of the Absolute there is no foundation for even 
truths of natural science and of the esthetic order, is very near St. 
Thomas in intellectual kinship. And they areall strangely associated with 
the true element in St. Anselm’s famous argument, when they sup- 
pose that the highest ideas and standards of man’s mind are not mere 
illusions without objective foundation. St. Anselm’s argument is not 
yet dead. eo ae fe 

In our last issue (p. 286) we called attention to an article on ‘‘ Free- 
masonry, the Church, and the War,’’ by Father Thurston, one of the 
most constant and learned contributors to The Month. That article has 
had a sequel—and a most desirable sequel, too, inasmuch as it over- 
turns an apparently authoritative statement in a Masonic magazine and 
removes a stain from an ancient diocese. The writer stated, on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Crawley’s paper in the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, that ‘‘Bishor 
McDonough, Coadjutor Bishop of Killaloe, preached a sermon before the 
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Masonic Lodge of Ennis on June 24, 1800, and dined with them after- 
wards.’’ The present Bishop of the diocese, knowing the statement to be 
incorrect, called Father Thurston’s attention to the fact, and, as we learn 
from the recent August issue of The Month (pp. 158-161), an examina- 
tion of the records showed how the error originated. There was a Dr. 
McDonough at the time, but, instead of being Coadjutor Bishop of 
Killaloe, he was merely Coadjutor (i.e., curate) of Ennis. The term 
‘ Coadjutor’ was frequently employed in Ireland at that time in the 
sense just mentioned, as Father Thurston shows by several quotations : 
and, we might add, is still employed in Latin to designate, not exactly 
the curate as we know him, but an assistant to a parish priest—with 
or without the right of succession—appointed when the parish priest 
himself is permanently incapacitated. So the responsibility for the 
** excellent sermon upon Masonry ”’ shifts from the man who could have 
spoken in the name of the diocese to an ecclesiastic of comparatively 
lower standing. 
ae eo eo 

And even the Sunday pursuits of the people of Clare, described by a 
Mr. Dalton in 1808 and viewed apparently with some disapproval by 
Father Thurston himself—buying and selling are the most heinous 
offences on the list—are not so much out of harmony with the Catholic 
spirit; they certainly will not be out of harmony with the law that comes 
into force next Pentecost Sunday, wherever a legitimate custom has 
been established in their favour. And what right, anyhow, has Mr. 
Dalton or others like him to talk of ‘‘ the fourth commandment ’’ and 
of the “‘ gross impiety ’’ of violating it? The ‘‘ fourth commandment ’”’ 
he talked about has been obsolete for nineteen hundred years, and the 
Church he belonged to has no commission to set another in its place. 
Sunday observance is prescribed by neither Testament, Old or New: it 
is exclusively an institution of the Catholic Church: and the Catholic 
Church, and she alone, has the right to say what it means and what 
restrictions it imposes. If other Churches want to borrow it, they may : 
but, like every borrower, they should remember that it never was, and 
never will be, their own. Or, if they do insist on decking it out in the 
tattered shreds of an effete Jewish rite, they should at least have the 
grace to acknowledge that the fetish they set up was intended for their 
own special cult, and for no other. 

Be hehe 

In the course of some remarks in our July issue (p. 263) on the 
effects of excommunication, we mentioned some Roman documents 
that, in giving the title ‘‘ Catholic’’ to heretics, did not ‘‘ represent 
the general policy.’’ One of these documents (the Ne Temere) will 
soon be superseded by the New Code, and the anomaly will be removed 
to some extent. The phrase “‘ the above-mentioned Catholics ’’ (em- 
ployed in the Ne Temere, xi, § 2, to designate those who have fallen 
away from the Church) is replaced by “‘ the above-mentioned ’’ (New 
Code, c. 1099, § 2), and the final paragraph of the same canon seems 
to indicate pretty clearly that the class referred to is now to be reckoned 
among the ‘‘ Acatholici.’’ All of which, of course, does not imply any 
stigma on those who would refer to them as ‘‘ Catholics ’’ in a restricted 
sense—the Roman authorities have done it repeatedly—but it does help 
us considerably towards a clearer formulation of essential principles. 

?. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ]} 
IL. 
THE NEW DECREE ON PREACHING 
[Dated 28th June, published 2nd July, 1917.] 


These new regulations are the most strict that have ever been issued 
on the subject. They were promulgated within three weeks of the date 
of the Encyclical—addressed to Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops and other local Ordinaries on the 15th June last—in which the 
Holy Father recalled the Catholic principles on preaching, appealed to the 
Ordinaries to raise the present standard by choosing the best qualified 
and rejecting the unfit, and deplored the abuses of the present time— 
among them “* the gestures, neither calm nor grave, usually associated 
with the stage or public platform: the exaggerated softening and tragic 
heightening of the voice: the style of language suggeStive of the daily 
newspaper: the multitude of views borrowed, not from the Scriptures 
or the Fathers, but from the writings of impious men and non-Catholics : 
the volubility of utterance that stuns the ear and excites the admiration 
of the audience, without conveying anything profitable.’’ (Acta, n. 7, 
p. 311). They reduce to practice, and elaborate in detail, the general 
maxims he enuntiated, and are to be put into force at once (Sanctitas Sua 
statim executioni mandandas praecipit) by the competent ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

In our remarks on the New Code we have already given a résumé of 


the contents of the document (pp. 309-311). The details will be found 
below. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 
NORMAE 


PRO SACRA PRAEDICATIONE 
The Law of Trent Re-stated. 

1. Rmi locorum Ordinarii illud ante omnia semper prae oculis 
habeant, quod Sacra Tridentina Synodus, anteriores praescriptiones 
innovans ac perstringens, cap. IV, sess. 24, De Reform., sancit; ubi, 
postquam monuit praedicationis munus Episcoporum praecipuum esse, 
sic sequitur: Mandat (S. Synodus) ut in Ecclesia sua ipsi (Episcopi) 
per se, aut, si legitime impediti fuerint, per eos quos ad praedicationis 
officium assument ; in aliis autem Ecclesiis per parochos, sive, iis im- 
peditis, per alios ab Episcopis (impensis eorum qui eas praestare aut 
tenentur vel solent) deputandos, in civitate aut in quacumque parte 
dioecesis censebunt expedire, saltem dominicis et solemnioribus diebus 
festis . . . sacras Scripturas divinamque legem annuntient. 
Nullus autem saecularis sive regularis, etiam in Ecclesiis suorum 
Ordinum, contradicente Episcopo, praedicare praesumat 


Parish Priests ipso facto qualified : Others require Faculties. 
2. Cum igitur ad Episcopum loci Ordinarium praedicandi munus 
praecipue spectet, cumque ad eumdem pertineat assumere ac deputare 
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qui ipsum substituant proque ipso suppleant in hhoc gravissimo mini- 
sterio, etiam specifice in casu quo praedicationis impensae, aut ex iure 
aut ex consuetudine, ab aliis sint persolvendae; nullus nec valide nec 
licite eligere aut advocare concionatorem quempiam etiam pro ecclesia 
propria ; nullusque de clero sive saeculari sive regulari, huiusmodi inven- 
tionem licite acceptare poterit, nisi intra limites ac modos in sequen- 
tibus articulis statutos. 

3. Parochi, vi missionis habitae in eorum electione, sicut ad con- 
fessiones excipiendas habilitantur, ita etiam facultate concionandi gau- 
dent, salva quidem lege residentiae salvisque conditionibus ceteris, quas 
Ordinarius necessario vel utiliter apponendas censuerit. Idem de Cano- 
nico Theologo dicendum quoad lectiones Scripturae sacrae. 

4. In reliquis casibus universis, ad praedicandum populo fidelium in 
publicis templis vel oratoriis, etiam regularium, et a sacerdotibus etiam 
regularibus, necesse est ut facultas obtineatur ad Ordinario dioecesis. 


The Manner of Selection. Penalty for Violation. 


5. Huiusmodi facultas, ad normam eorum quae in Codice praescri- 
buntur can. 1341, § 1 et 2, petenda est: 

(a) a prima Capituli dignitate, audito tamen Capitulo, pro praedi- 
cationibus, quae ex lege vel voluntate Capituli fiant in ecclesia propria; 

(b) a Superiore regulari, servatis respectivi Ordinis vel Congrega- 
tionis regulis, pro ecclesiis religionum clericalium ; 

(c) a parocho pro ecclesia parochiali aliisque ecclesiis ab ea depen- 
dentibus ; 

(d) et si agatur de parocho ecclesiae spectantis ad Capitulum vel 
ad Ordinem religiosum, ab eodem parocho pro concionibus quae ab ipso 
pendent, secluso Capituli vel religionis interventu ; 

(e) a sacerdote primicerio vel capellano confraternitatis cuiuslibet 
pro ecclesia propria; 

(f) a sacerdote ecclesiae rectore, quique sacras ibidem functiones 
de iure peragit, pro omnibus ecclesiis aliarum corporationum moralium 
non clericalium, aut religionum laicalium, monialium, privatorum. 

6. Ad tramitem decisionum §. C. Concilii in Sutrina, 8 maii 1688, 
et in Ripana, 21 maii 1707, qui praedictam facultatem postulat, debet 
tantum concionatoris nomen proponere, idque subordinate ad benepla- 
citum Ordinarii, qui solum uti potest verbis eligimus et deputamus ad 
postulationem N. N., etc. 

7. Postulatio ad obtinendum concionatorem aliquem facienda est 
tempore utili et opportuno, ut Ordinarius commede queat informationes 
necessarias de eiusdem persona habere (Codic., can. 1341, § 2): hoc 
autem tempus, generatim loquendo, haud erit inferius duobus mensibus, 
uti iam statuit 8. C. Concilii in Theanen., 19 aprilis 1728 et 30 aprilis 
1729; salva tamen Episcopis facultate tempus aliud statuendi etiam 
brevius pro genere et gravitate praedicationis et pro qualitate conciona- 
toris, dioecesani vel extradioecesani. 

8. Quicumque, obligatione petendi facultatem posthabita, sacerdo- 
tem quempiam ad concionandum invitaverit; itemque sacerdos quilibet, 
qui tali modo invitatus scienter acceptarit et concionatus fuerit, puniendi 
sunt ab Ordinario poenis eius arbitrio statuendis, non exclusa suspen- 
sione a divinis. 
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The Obligations of Ordinaries. 


9. Facultas praedicandi, quando agitur de concionatore extradioe- 
cesano, scripto tribuenda erit, designato etiam loco et genere praedica- 
tionis, pro quibus concessa fuerit. 

10. Ordinarii, onerata graviter eorum conscientia, facultatem concio- 
nandi nemini concedent, nisi prius ipsis constiterit de illius pietate, 
scientia et idoneitate, secundum praescriptiones quae sequenti capite 
tradentur: si vero agitur de sacerdotibus extradioecesanis vel de 
religiosis cuiuscumque Ordinis, nisi prius respectivum Ordinarium et 
Superiorem interpellaverint ac responsionem favorabilem habuerint. 

11. Ordinarius et Superior regularis, qui ab alio Ordinario de infor- 
mationibus interrogati fuerint circa pietatem, scientiam atque idonei- 
tatem ad praedicandum cuiuspiam eorum subditi, tenentur sub gravi 
eas pro veritate tradere, secundum scientiam et conscientiam prout in 
can. 1341, § 1, novi Codicis praescribitur. Ordinarius vero qui illas 
recipit, tenetur eisdem se conformare, secretum de acceptis notitiis 
absolute servando. 

12. Ordinarius qui, ob informationes ut supra acceptas aut aliam 
ob caussam, censuerit in Domino concionandi facultatem alicui dene- 
gare, sufficit ut idipsum petenti facultatem significet quin aliud addat, 
soli Deo rationem de sua sententia redditurus. 


The Means for determining a Candidate’s Suitability. 


13. Generatim loquendo, sicut ad tribuendam sacerdoti cuivis facul- 
tatem pro ministerio excipiendi fidelium confessiones Ordinarii arctissime 
obligantur certitudinem acquirere de eius idoneitate et culpa se innexos 
reputarent si ad tantum munus admitterent qui moribus foret indignus, 
vel scientiae debitae defectu incapax; ita et non aliter iidem Ordinarii 
debent se gerere, antequam aliquem assumant et destinent ad minis- 
terium verbi. 

14. Medium ordinarium ad dignoscendam cuiuspiam idoneitatem ad 
praedicationis officium, praesertim quoad scientiam et quoad actionem, 
est examen a candidato voce et scripto subeundum coram tribus ex- 
aminatoribus, qui arbitrio Ordinarii possunt seligi vel inter examinatores 
synodales vel etiam inter sacerdotes extradioecesanos, aut etiam e clero 
regulari. 

Cognita autem idoneitate quoad scientiam et actionem, vel etiam 
in antecessum, haud minori studio, imo etiam maiori, inquiret Ordina- 
rius num idem candidatus pietate, honestate morum et publica aesti- 
matione dignus sit qui verbum Dei evangelizet. 

15. Pro huiusmodi duplicis examinis exitu, poterit Ordinarius can- 
didatum declarare idoneum aut generatim aut pro aliqua solummodo 
praedicationis specie, ad tempus vel ad experimentum et certis sub 
conditionibus, aut absolute et non in perpetuum, dando illi pagellam 
praedicationis, ea omnino ratione qua datur pro confessionibus, vel ei 
facultatem praedicandi simpliciter denegando. 

16. Non prohibentur tamen Ordinarii, in casibus particularibus et 
per exceptionem, quominus aliquem ad praedicandum, sine praevio 
examine de quo supra, admittant, dummodo aliis iisque certis argu- 
mentis de eius idoneitate constet. 

17. Vetitum tamen absolute esto diplomata, ut aiunt, praedicationis 
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subditis etiam propriis impertiri, vel subditis etiam propriis sed honoris 
titulo aut in aestimationis signum. 

18. Servata, pro regularibus et religiosis exemptis, eorum Ordinariis 
facultate deputandi subditos, quos secundum regulas et constitutiones 
Ordinis noverint dignos et idoneos, conformiter tamen semper ad prae- 
scriptiones Codicis, can. 1338, ad praedicandum intra septa domus 
religiosae vel monasterii; si tamen destinare aliquem voluerint ad con- 
ciones habendas in publicis ecclesiis, non exclusis Ordinis propriis, 
tenentur illum coram dioecesano loci Ordinario sistere ad examen 
subeundum iuxta superius disposita articulis 13, 14, 15. 


The Ideal to be almed at: and the Abuses to be avoided. 


19. Quoniam sancta sancte tractanda sunt, nemo praedicationem su- 
scipiat quin digne ac proxime se praeparaverit studio simul et oratione. 

20. Argumenta concionum sint essentialiter sacra (Cod. can. 1347). 
Quod si concionator alia argumenta tractare voluerit non stricte sacra, 
semper tamen domui Dei convenientia, facultatem a loci Ordinario 
petere et obtinere debebit; qui quidem Ordinarius eam numquam con- 
cedet nisi re mature considerata eiusque necessitate perspecta. Concio- 
natoribus tamen omnibus de re politica in ecclesiis agere omnino et 
absolute sit vetitum. 

21. Elogia funebria nemini recitare fas esto nisi praevio et explicito 
consensu Ordinarii, qui quidem, antequam consensum praebeat, poterit 
etiam exigere ut sibi manuscriptum exhibeatur. 

22. Concionator prae oculis semper habeat et in praxim deducat 
quae S. Hieronymus Nepotiano commendabat: Divinas Scripturas sae- 
pius lege: imo nunquam de manibus tuis sacra lectio deponatur — 
Sermo presbyteri Scripturarum lectione conditus sit. Studio autem 
Scripturarum sacrarum iungatur studium Patrum ac Doctorum Ec- 
clesiae. 

23. Citationes ac testimonia scriptorum aut auctorum prophanorum 
sobrietate summa adhibeantur, multoque magis dicta ‘haereticorum, 
apostatarum et infidelium: nunquam vero personarum viventium aucto- 
ritates proferantur. Fides et christiana morum honestas non his egent 
adsertoribus ac defensoribus. 

24. Concionator ne plausus auditorum aucupetur, sed quaerat unice 
animarum salutem et commendationem a Deo atque Ecclesia. Docente te 
in ecclesia non clamor populi, sed gemitus suscitetur. Lacrymae audi- 
torum laudes tuae sint (Hieron. ad Nepotian.). 

25. Usus, qui alicubi invaluit, ephemerides vel plagulas typis im- 
pressas adhibendi tum ad auditores aucupandos ante praedicationem, 
tum post praedicationem ad concionatoris meritum extollendum, repro- 
bandus omnino est et damnandus, quovis id praetextu boni fiat. Curent 
Ordinarii, quantum poterint, ut ne id usuveniat. 

26. Quoad actionem in concionando nil melius praescribi potest quam 
quod S. Hieronymus Nepotianum admonebat: Nolo te declamatorem 
et rabulam garrulumque sine ratione, sed mysteriorum peritum et sacra- 
mentorum Dei eruditissimum. Verba volvere, et celeritate dicendi apud 
imperitum vulgus admirationem sui facere, indoctorum hominum est 
- . « Nihil tam facile quam vilem plebeculam et indoctam concionem 
linguae volubilitate decipere, quae quidquid non intelligit plus miratur. 

27. Quamobrem concionator tam in ratiocinatione quam in linguae 
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usu sese communi auditorum captui accomodet; quoad vero actionem 
ac recitationem, eam observet modestiam et gravitatem, quae illi con- 
venit qui pro Christo legatione fungitur. 

28. Caveat item semper ac diligentissime ne sacram praedicationem 
in quaestum vertat, quaerendo quae sua sunt, non quae lIesu Christi; 
ne sit igitur turpis lucri cupidus nec vanae gloriolae lenocinio se capi 
sinat. 

Nunquam vero ex animo permittat excidere quod, secundum Evan- 
gelii et Apostolorum doctrinam et Sanctorum exempla, idem Hieronymus 
Nepotiano suggerebat: Non confundant opera tua sermonem tuum; ne 
cum in ecclesia loqueris, tacitus quilibet respondeat: Cur ergo haec 
quae dicis, ipse non facis ?—Delicatus magister est qui, pleno ventre, de 
ietuntis loguitur . . . Sacerdotis 08, mens manusque concordent. 

The Class of Men who are to be restricted or rejected. 

29. Concionatores, qui praescriptiones superiori capite editas negli- 
gant, si emendationis spem praebeant et graviter non offenderint, prima 
alterave vice ad Episcopo moneantur ac reprehendantur. 

30. Si vero emendationem neglexerint aut graviter cum fidelium 
scandalo peccaverint, Episcopus, ad tramitem Codicis, can. 1340, §§ 2 
et 3. 

(a) si agatur de proprio subdito aut de religioso cui praedicandi 
facultatem ipse dederit, concessam facultatem, nullo hominum respectu, 
aut ad tempus revocet aut omnino abroget; 

(b) si autem de secerdote extradioecesano agatur vel de religioso 
cui non ipse pagellam impertiverit, praedicationem illi in dioecesi sua 
interdicat simulque de re moneat tam Ordinarium proprium quam eum 
qui praedicationis pagellam eidem concessit; in casibus autem gravio- 
ribus ne omittat ad 8. Sedem referre ; 

(c) poterit etiam Episcopus, imo et debebit pro diversitate casuum, 
concionatore graviter peccante, coeptam praedicationem ipsi intercipere. 

31. Interdici pariter praedicatione oportet, saltem ad tempus et pro 
aliquo loco, quicumque aut pro sua vivendi ratione aut quavis alia de 
causa, etsi inculpabiliter, publicam bonam existimationem amiserit, ita 
ut ministerium suum inutile vel damnosum evaserit. 

32. Ordinarii dioecesani commissionem vigilantiae pro praedicatione, 
unusquisque in sua dioecesi, instituent, quae iisdem sacerdotibus com- 
poni poterit ac commissio pro examine candidatorum. 

33. Quia vero nec Episcopi nec commissio vigilantiae adesse ubique 
in dioecesi poterunt; quum agetur de praedicationibus maioris momenti 
in locis dissitis, Ordinarii exigent his desuper a Vicariis Foraneis vel 
a@ parochis informationes peculiares et tutas iuxta normas superius 
traditas. 

The Remote Preparation for the Preacher's Work. 

34. Ordinarii et Superiores religiosorum stricte obligantur proprios 
clericos ad sanctam salutaremque praedicationem ab ipsa iuvenili aetate 
formare studiorum tempore, tum ante tum post susceptum sacerdotium. 

35. Curabunt igitur ut dicti clerici, dum sacrae theologiae dant ope- 
ram, de variis praedicationum generibus doceantur; praeque manibus 
habeant et gustent exemplaria insignia quae in omni concionum genere 
Sancti Patres reliquerunt, praeter illa quae in sacris Evangeliis, in Acti- 
bus et Epistolis Apostolorum ubique accesserunt. 

36. Studebunt item Ordinarii ut iuvenes instituantur de actione et 
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pronunciatione in concionibus servandis, ut eam deinde gravitatem, sim- 
plicitatem et concinnitatem praeseferant ,quae nihil histrionem sapiat, 
sed verbo Dei conveniat, probetque concionantem pro animi persuasione 
et ex corde loqui sublimemque spectare finem, qui ministerio suo est 
praestitutus. 

37. Haec dum in seminariis vel studiorum locis peragentur, Supe- 
riores scrutabuntur quod genus praedicationis singulorum alumnorum 
dispositioni magis respondeat, ut deinde ea super re ad Ordinarium 
referant. 

38. Initialem autem institutionem, quam clerici in seminariis vel 
in studiorum domibus habuerunt, Ordinarii, etiam post sacros Ordines 
susceptos, perficiendam curabunt. 

39. Quamobrem, iuxta informationes de unoquoque habitas, eos 
facilioribus primum ac humilioribus praedicationibus occupabunt et 
exercebunt, ut in tradenda pueris christiana catechesi, Evangelio bre- 
viter explicando, iisque similibus. 

40. Poterunt demum Ordinarii suis clericis praescribere ut, aliquo 
annorum spatio, examen de praedicatione in curia quotannis subeant 
tam voce quam scripto, ea quidem methodo quae ipsis magis proba- 
bitur, conformiter scilicet ad praescriptiones Codicis pro examinibus 
annuis a clericis subeundis post sacerdotii susceptionem. 


Il. 
SPIRITUALISM 
[Dated 27th April, published 1st June, 1917.] 


This condemnation by the Holy Office goes further than any of its 
predecessors. Whether a medium is employed or not, whether or not 
the subject is hypnotised, no matter what protestations are made of 
unwillingness to communicate with evil spirits—assistance, even passive, 
at spiritualistic séances of every kind is simply and absolutely forbidden. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §. OFFICII 


In plenario conventu habito ad Emis ac Rmis Dfiis Cardinalibus 
in rebus fidei et morum Inquisitoribus Generalibus, proposito dubio: 
** An liceat per Medium, ut vocant, vel sine Medio, adhibito vel non 
hypnotismo, locutionibus aut manifestationibus spiritisticis quibuscum- 
que adsistere, etiam speciem honestatis vel pietatis praeseferentibus, 
sive interrogando animas aut spiritus, sive audiendo responsa, sive 
tantum aspiciendo, etiam cum protestatione tacita vel expressa nullam 
cum malignis spiritibus partem se habere velle.’’—lidem Emi ac Rmi 
Patres respondendum decreverunt: ‘‘ Negative in omnibus.”’ 

Et Feria v, die 26 eiusdem mensis, Ssmus D. N. D. Benedictus Div. 
Prov. PP. XV relatam sibi Emorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit. 


III. 
SECTIONS OF THE NEW CODE IN FORCE ALREADY. 


In addition to a few sections dealing with the privileges of Cardinals, 
the following canons (cited above, pp. 302, 8307, 309) come into force at 
once, in accordance with the special direction of the Pope, 19th August, 
1917. (Acta Ap. Sed., Vol. 1X, n. 9, p. 475.) 
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Can 859. 
[Powers of the Ordinary in respect to Paschal Communion.] 


§ 2. Paschalis communio fiat a dominica Palmarum ad dominicam 
in albis; sed locorum Ordinariis fas est, si ita personarum ac locorum 
adiuncta exigant, hoc tempus etiam pro omnibus suis fidelibus antici- 
pare, non tamen ante quartam diem dominicam Quadragesimae, vel 
prorogare, non tamen ultra festum sanctissimae Trinitatis. 


Can. 1108. 
[Nuptial Blessing. Only the third paragraph comes into force now.) 


§ 1. Matrimonium quolibet anni tempore contrahi potest. 

§ 2. Sollemnis tantum nuptiarum benedictio vetatur a prima dominica 
Adventus usque ad diem Nativitatis Domini inclusive, et a feria 1V 
Cinerum usque ad dominicam Paschatis inclusive. 

§ 8. Ordinarii tamen locorum possunt, salvis legibus liturgicis, etiam 
praedictis temporibus eam permittere ex iusta causa, monitis sponsis 
ut a nimia pompa abstineant. 


Can. 1247. 
(The Feasts of the Church.] 

§ 1. Dies festi sub praecepto in universa Ecclesia sunt tantum: 
Omnes et singuli dies dominici, festa Nativitatis, Circumcisionis, 
Epiphaniae, Ascensionis et sanctissimi Corporis Christi, Immaculatae 
Conceptionis et Assumptionis Almae Genetricis Dei Mariae, sancti 
Joseph eius sponsi, Beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum, Omnium 
denique Sanctorum. 

[The Regulations on Fast and Abstinence. ] 
Can. 1250. 

Abstinentiae lex vetat carne iureque ex carne vesci, non autem ovis, 

lacticiniis et quibuslibet condimentis etiam ex adipe animalium. 
Can. 1251. 

§ 1. Lex ieiunii praescribit ut nonnisi unica per diem comestio fiat; 
sed non vetat aliquid cibi mane et vespere sumere, servata tamen circa 
ciborum quantitatem et qualitatem probata locorum consuetudine. 

§ 2. Nec vetitum est carnes ac pisces in eadem refectione per- 
miscere; nec serotinam refectionem cum prandio permutare. 

Can. 1252. 

§ 1. Lex solius abstinentiae servanda est singulis sextis feriis. 

§ 2. Lex abstinentiae simul et ieiunii servanda est feria quarta 
Cinerum, feriis sextis et sabbatis Quadragesimae et feriis Quatuor Tem- 
porum, pervigiliis Pentecostes, Deiparae in caelum Assumptae, Omnium 
Sanctorum et Nativitatis Domini. 

§ 8. Lex solius ieiunii servanda est reliquis omnibus Quadragesimae 
diebus. 

§ 4. Diebus dominicis vel festis de praecepto lex abstinentiae, vel 
abstinentiae et ieiunii, vel ienunii tantum cessat, nec pervigilia antici- 
pantur; item cessat Sabbato Sancto post meridiem. 

Can. 1253. 


His canonibus nihil immutatur de indultis particularibus, de votis 
cuiuslibet personae physicae vel moralis, de constitutionibus ac regulis 
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cuiusvis religionis vel instituti approbati sive virorum sive mulierum in 
communi viventium etiam sine votis. 


Can. 1254. 
§ 1. Abstinentiae lege tenentur omnes qui septimum aetatis annum 
expleverint. 
§ 2. Lege ieiunii adstringuntur omnes ab expleto vicesimo primo 
aetatis anno ad inceptum sexagesimum. 


IV. 
MARRIAGE DECLARED VOID BY REASON OF INSANITY. 
[Dated 27th June, 1916, published 1st May, 1917.] 


The interest attaching to the case is due partly to the declaration of 
the law on insanity, but still more to the reaffirmation of the right of an 
outsider to protest against certain marriages and have them declared 
invalid in spite of the wishes of those principally concerned. 

The contracting parties were Dominic Tai and Mary Vang of Central 
Ton-kin, China. The girl had exhibited signs of insanity before the mar- 
riage (in 1905), as is proved by over a dozen witnesses who are certified, by 
the missionaries and by the judge who made the enquiries, to be most 
trustworthy and above suspicion. Even the small section of the evidence 
quoted below will, we think, convince the reader that she was as incapable 
of giving matrimonial consent as she was of giving a reasoned account of 
her actions in any other sphere. The only witness who maintained she 
was sane at the time of the marriage was Dominic Tai himself. And even 
he had to admit that there was no room for illusions about her mental 
condition afterwards. 

Still he took no steps to have the marriage declared invalid: the 
evidence goes to show that he had hopes of her recovery, and was un- 
willing to break off associations with a rich and noble family. But a 
friend of his, Joseph Nghinh, a scribe in the village, took the necessary 
steps, at the suggestion of the missionaries, to bring the matter before 
the ecclesiastical authorities in 1912. The Vicar Apostolic thought it 
better not to give any decision himself, and sent the case to the Rota. 

The result was a foregone conclusion. The marriage was declared 
null and void. 


SACRA ROMANA ROTA. 


NULLITATIS MATRIMONII (NGHINH-TAI-VANG) 
In what Circumstances an Outsider may impugn a Marriage. 

Antequam dubiwm de merito discuterent, RR. DD. Auditores quae- 
dam praemittenda esse dixerunt, ut validitas processus in Curia Vica- 
riatus Apostolici Ton-Kin Centralis confecti in tuto ponatur. Primo enim 
aspectu, cum vir Dominicus Tai non modo non petat declarationem 
nullitatis matrimonii sui, sed etiam huic declarationi nullitatis adversetur, 
et cum ex altera parte, Iosephus Nghinh utrique familiae, viri scilicet 
et uxoris, sit extraneus, et ipsius nihil intersit, ut matrimonium solvatur 
vel non, ipse qualis actor a limine iudicii repellendus esse videretur. 
Verum notandum est ius accusandi matrimonium vel privative coniugibus 
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reservari, vel etiam cuilibet de populo competere, iuxta naturam impedi- 
mentorum. Etenim ex capite impedimentorum, de quibus certa notitia 
haberi nequit nisi a coniugibus, vel quae uterque aut saltem unus coniux 
tollere per se ipsum potest, ius accusandi matrimonium utrique coniugi 
vel uni privative reservatur ; v. g., si agatur de impedimentis erroris, 
metus, conditionis non impletae, etc.; nam huiusmodi impedimenta, 
errore cognito, metu cessante, conditione reiecta, novo consensu coniugum 
tolli possunt (si publica sint, servatis servandis ex lege Tridentina, nunc 
decreto Ne temere); ex capite autem impedimentorum, quae coniuges 
per se ipsos tollere non possunt, uti sunt impedimenta consanguinitatis, 
a jinitatis, ligaminis, criminis, voti solemnis, ordinis sacri, etc., omnes 
tam extranei quam consanguinei, ad matrimonium accusandum admit- 
tuntur. Ratio desumitur ex bono publico Ecclesiae, simul et bono 
privato coniugum, scilicet ut irreverentia erga sacramentum tollatur, ut 
nobilissimi fines Ecclesiae in his statuendis impedimentis sarti tectique 
serventur, et ut damnata commercia scandalaque vitentur. Quare 
accusatio matrimonii, ex capite horum impedimentorum, merito recensetur 
inter illas actiones populares, quae, iuxta ius Romanum, cuilibet de populo 
competunt. Ab hac actione repelluntur tantum, uti suspecti, vel qui 
matrimonium accusare praesumuntur propter quaestum, cap. Signifi- 
cante, 5, Qui matrimonium accusare possunt ; vel qui, legitime factis in 
ecclesia publicis futuri matrimonii proclamationibus, impedimentum iam 
cognitum non revelarunt, cap. Cum in tua, 6, eodem titulo. Et haec 
est communis doctrina. [Authorities cited.| Porro impedimentum de 
quo agitur in praesenti specie, scilicet ex capite amentiae, huiusmodi est 
ut illud coniuges per se ipsos tollere non possint ; agitur enim de ipso 
consensu matrimoniali, qui ab amente dari nequit, et quem nemo, ne 
Ecclesia quidem, supplere potest ; insuper certa cognitio huius impedi- 
menti haberi potest etiam ab extraneis, praesertim in praesenti casu, in 
quo amentia erat publica. Ceterum, ipse matrimonii accusator, losephus 
Nghinh, minime est suspectus ; uti enim constat ex processiculo, qui, ex 
mandato 8. Rotae, in primis mensibus anni 1915, confectus est, Iosephus 
ad accusandum matrimonium non inductus est a Dominico Tai, nec a 
genitoribus Mariae ; sed, cum super sorte infelici coniugum misericordia 
moveretur, de ea re Patres Missionarios monuit, qui illi tamquam praecipuo 
curatori suae christianitatis, ut ipse ait, suaserunt, ut matrimonium 
accusaret : quod et fecit, libellum accusationis a se subscriptum offerendo. 
Neque quodvis emolumentum ex hac sua agendi ratione a familiis, quarum 
interest, unquam speravit, ut in primo suo interrogatorio declaravit, ad 
tertium. 

Sic ergo in tuto posita validitate processus, ad dubium de merito 
discutiendum procedi potest. 


The Law regarding Insanity. 

In iure, ut notum est, nuptias non concubitus, sed concensus facit ; 
certum est autem consensum ad validitatem matrimonii requisitum, oriri 
debere ex mente sana et voluntate libera. Scriptum est enim in cap. 
Dilectus, 24, De sponsalibus et matrimoniis : “‘ Cum eadem cum ipso viro 
qui continuo furore laborat, morari non possit, et propter alienationem 
furoris legitimus non potuerit intervenire consensus, mandamus quatenus, 
si rem noveris ita esse, praefatas personas cures ab invicem separari ” ; 
inde summarium capitis: ‘“ Furiosus matrimonium contrahere non 
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potest.” Quod autem dicitur de furiosis, ab omnibus doctoribus exten- 
ditur ad eos qui insania quieta seu tranquilla laborant ; amentia enim 
est genus, quod sub se duas saltem species complectitur, nimirum aliena- 
tionem furoris, ut legitur in citato capite, et insaniam quietam ; in utroque 
casu mens non est sana, et ideo consensus legitimus seu iuridicus ex ea 
oriri nequit. Si ergo, inito matrimonio, constiterit alterutrum coniugem 
matrimonialem consensum expressisse, dum erat in statu amentiae con- 
stitutus, pro nullitate matrimonii iudicandum est, et coniuges ab invicem 
separandi sunt, ut statutum est in relato capite. 


The Girl’s Mental Condition before the Marriage. 


Quod spectat ad tempus ante matrimonium, audiamus Dominicum 
Dong Si, patrem Mariae Vang, qui haec refert in suo interrogatorio, 
ad 6 et7: “ Antequam Maria Vang uxor postularetur, rationis compos 
erat; postquam vero uxor postulata fuit, nondum annus transierat, 
cum in amentiam incidit...Cum febris accessu tentata fuerit, postea 
in amentiam incidit...Vidi eam fessam valde ; neminem, neque parentes 
suos, cognoscebat...; duobusque transactis mensibus, morbum eius 
remittere vidi. Tune temporis Domini Tuam Nho (scilicet genitores 
Dominici Tai) mihi dixerunt: ‘ Petimus ut Domina Vang matrimonium 
cum Dominico Tai contrahat ; postea, adhibitis medicinis, forsan a morbo 
curabitur’. Attentis igitur eorum verbis, indulsi ut Maria Vang con- 
traheret matrimonium...Ex quo morbus remisit usque ad contractum 
matrimonium, septem fere intercesserunt menses; et licet morbus 
remiserit, demens tamen adhuc erat ; minus quidem loquebatur, attamen, 
cum loqueretur, insana et absque ullo prorsus ordine loquebatur ; quae 
ipsi in mentem veniebant, ea effutiebat | Adhuc etiam sine causa et 
ridebat et flebat; adhuc etiam et suppellectilem destruebat ; et alios 
percutiebat, non tamen crebro, ut antea ; demum adhuc canebat, precesque 
delectu temporis recitabat, non tamen adeo frequenter...Memini coniectu- 
raliter tunc temporis Dominos Tuam Nho ter vel quater circiter huc 
descendissg...Qualibet vice Domini praefati cubiculum Mariae Vang ut 
eam inviserent, ingressi fuerunt ; at illa nihil locuta fuit, sed risit tantum. 
Quacunque vice Domini praefati cubiculum Mariae Vang ingrediebantur, 
ego una cum eis ingrediebar.”’ [All which of is anply confirmed by other 
relatives and friends whose knowledge and good faith are above all suspicion.] 


The Witness for the Defence. 


Unus tantum negavit Mariam Vang ante matrimonium fuisse amen- 
tem, scilicet ipse maritus, Dominicus Tai. Verum eius depositio, quod 
attinet ad hoc factum, nullam prorsus fidem meretur ; antequam enim 
deponeret, iurare omnino recusavit ; et cum, depositione peracta, iudex 
ab eo peteret cur iurare renuisset, ille respondit : “‘ Mane huius diei iurare 
nolui, quia, cum iuramentum rem gravissimam esse putem, timui ne 
forsan aliquid falsum mihi excideret inter testificandum ;’’ et cum iudex 
instaret dicens, si quid falsi excidat inter testificandum, contra voluntatem 
testis, non imputari ad culpam, respondit : ‘‘ Iuramentum non praestiti, 
quia nolo ut processus in hac causa conficiatur ; existimo enim dominos 
Dong Si dignos esse qui parentes mei sint ; ideo id non sustineo, ne forte 
filialia officia erga dominos praefatos derelinquere cogar.’’ Unde causa 
propter quam Dominicus Tai negavit Mariam Vang ante matrimonium 
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amentem fuisse, est quia declarationi nullitatis huius matrimonii omnino 
adversatur. Ceterum, idem Dominicus Tai praedictos testes non repro- 
bavit, nec contra quemquam illorum ullam exceptionem proposuit, ut 
constat ex processiculo iam notato, qui, ex mandato huius S. Tribunalis 
anno 1915 factus est. Dictus enim Dominicus Tai, legitime citatus, et 
comparens coram Illimo Vicario Apostolico, sic ad quaesita respondit : ad 
quaesitum I: “‘ An vellet et posset adducere probationes in favorem sui 
matrimonii,”’ respondit : ‘‘ Se nullam habere probationem in favorem sui 
matrimonii.”” Ad quaesitum II (recitatis nominibus testitm): “‘ An 
aliquam producere posset exceptionem adversus eos vel aliquem eorum,” 
respondit : “‘ Nullam omnino se producere posse exceptionem adversus 
eos, vel aliquem eorum.” Omnino ergo constat Mariam Vang ante 
matrimonium amentem fuisse. (Her state of mind after the marriage was 
even worse : as is proved by many witnesses, Tai himself included.} 


Her Antecedent and Subsequent Condition establishes a Presumption against her 
Mental Capacity at the time of the Marriage. 


Nunc ergo quaerendum est utrum Maria, quae ante et post matri- 
monium amens fuit, pariter tempore intermedio, scilicet ipso tempore 
matrimonii, amens fuerit. Qua in re primum dicendum est, quando pro- 
bata est amentia ante et post matrimonium, eam praesumi tempore 
intermedio ; quod docuit Sanchez, De Matrimonio, lib. I, disp. 8, n. 17, 
et communiter receptum est ; unde dicit Pallottini, Coll. Resolut. S.C. C., 
v. Matrimonium, § III, n. 9: “ Si testes deponant de mulieris insania 
ante et post matrimonium, insania videtur esse praesumenda pariter de 
tempore celebrati matrimonii.”” Et ratio est illa quam affert Sanchez, 
loco cit., nimirum : ‘‘ Quia cum furoris morbus suapte natura perpetuus, 
insanabilis et desperatus sit, praesumitur durare omni tempore, et illa 
dilucida intervalla sunt per accidens, ideoque minime praesumuntur.” 
Quod multo magis affirmandum est, quando insania non per accidens orta 
est, sed quasi ex generatione contracta, qualis est insania Mariae Vang ; 
ejus enim mater, Anna Dong Si, fatetur, in suo interregatorio, ad 11, inter 


suos consanguineos, quinque amentes fuisse : quod etiam referunt plures 
alii testes. 


And the Evidence confirms the Presumption. 


Ita Rosa Hai Ban, amica Mariae, quae ait ad 5: “‘ Quando sacerdos 
Dominicum Tai et Mariam Vang matrimonio coniunxit, ego prope eram ; 
iam vero cum sacerdos interrogavit Mariam Vang : ‘ Vis accipere Domini- 
cum Tai in tuum legitimum maritum iuxta ritum sanctae Ecclesiae ? ’ 
illa risum edidit. Cum vero ad locum pristinum descendisset, interrogavi : 
* Quare ridebas ? ’ quae respondit : ‘ Risi quia stulte interrogavit.’”” Et 
ita porro plures alii testes, qui ritui sacro interfuerunt. Dubitari ergo 
nequit, quin ipso tempore celebrationis matrimonii Maria Vang amens 
fuerit. Unde etiam nova uxor, contra consuetudinem et mores Annami- 
tarum, nunquam deducta fuit in domum mariti ; quod unanimiter referunt 
testes, ut factum publicum et notorium, de quo addit Dominicus Dong Si 
pater Mariae, ad 9: ‘““ Nemo Mariam Vang in domum deduxit mariti ;... 
Dominus Tai et Maria Vang simul habitarunt biduum circiter vel triduum ; 
quibus transactis diebus, quandocumque illa Dominum Tai videbat, eum 
oderat valde ; eumque saepe percutiebat et persequebatur.” [A few 
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minor matters are then mentioned. The hopes of recovery entertained by the 
relatives explain their conduct. And it is pointed out that slight discrepancies 
in the witnesses’ statements do not interfere with their substantial unanimity. | 


No need of Expert Witnesses in Cases of this kind. 

Nec dicas in processu instruendo peritiam defuisse, et ideo non posse 
tuto de amentia pronunciari, quia cum amentia, dementia, furor, aliique 
similes animi status sint veri morbi, peritorum potius in scientia medica 
subiiciuntur iudicio.—Nam licet peritia sit multum utilis ad detegendam 
amentiae causam, et ad indicanda eius remedia, attamen sunt multa 
communia insaniae signa, omnibus nota, ad quae cognoscenda et iudicanda 
sufficit ut quis oculos et aures habeat ; talia sunt plura signa in praesenti 
specie notata, v. g., proprios capillos vellere et comedere, proximos 
persequi et caedere, suppellectilem destruere, ridere et flere absque ratione, 
absona loqui, etc. Mascardus, in suo doctissimo opere De probationibus, 
concl. 502 (tit. I, fol. 312) plura huius amentiae signa recenset, sed nullibi 
peritiam requirit, ut de his signis recte iudicari possit ; imo ubique sup- 
ponit sufficere testes oculos et aures habentes. Nec ulla lex canonica 
peritiam requirit, ad probandum impedimentum amentiae. Ceterum, in 
praesenti specie, peritia non omnino defuit ; medici quidem sententiam 
suam de morbo Mariae ore proprio coram iudice non expresserunt, sed 
eorum dicta a pluribus testibus relata sunt. Sic v. g. testis Dong Si, 
pater Mariae, postquam multos medicos ad curandam puellam accersitos 
fuisse dixit, addidit, ad 10: ‘“ Eorum medicorum quilibet dicebat : 
dementia est ex sanguine orta, quae difficile curari potest.” 


The Decision. 

His ergo omnibus tam in iure quam in facto consideratis et bene 
perspectis, Christi nomine invocato, Nos infrascripti Auditores de Turno, 
pro Tribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae oculis habentes, decernimus, 
declaramus et definitive sententiamus, iudicantes in prima instantia, 
constare de nullitate matrimonii inter Dominicum Tai et Mariam Vang. 


[The records of three cases of nullity of marriage—dated 1st August, 
20th October, 11th December, 1916, and all based on the impediment 
of fear—have been published since our last issue. They throw little 
light on the principles generally accepted. The same may be said of a 
mortgage case (dated 30th March, 1917) and another dealing with the 
** Mass for the people’’ (17th March, 1917). One concerned with 
patronage (dated 8th June, 1916), and another with the conflicting 
claims of a Chapter and a parish priest (17th March, 1917) have little 
bearing on ecclesiastical conditions in these countries. Another (27th 
May, 1917), on alienation of Church property is held over till our neat 
issue. A reply from the Congregation for Religious’ Affairs (dated 22nd 
April, 1917) decided that a special confessor, asked for by a nun, is to 
be appointed for such time as the necessity continues, and may be the 
priest who within the last year was ordinary confessor to the community. 
The Pope’s peace proposals are given, in French and Italian, in the 
ninth number of the Acta (1st September, pp. 417-423). And among 
the ‘ Letters’ published (2nd July and 1st August, respectively) we 
are pleased to find one granting very special indulgences to the members 
of the Catholic Truth Society for Ireland, and another, addressed to 
Cardinal Logue, commending the new college for the Chinese Mission. } 





Cheological Articles in the Reviews 


Tue CatHotic Wortp. (July, 1917.)—George N. Shuster, ‘ Our 
Poets in the Streets.’ [Administers a deserved castigation to the 
American representatives of materialistic poetry. The title should have 
been, ‘Our Poets in the Gutter.’] Cecil Chesterton, ‘The Art of 
Controversy: Macaulay, Huxley, and Newman.’ [Referred to in 
our Notes.] Herbert F. Wright, ‘ Sixteenth Century Theologian on 
International Law.’ [Lays emphasis on Victoria’s principles that the aim 
of war must not be to ruin a people, and that the victory must 
be utilized with Christian humility and moderation. | Charles 
Phillips, ‘Music.’ John La Farge, S.J., ‘The Fascination of 
Trifles.’ [Reviews Bordeaux’ delineation of the cumulative in- 
fluence of trifles as set forth in La Maison.| Caroline D. Swan, 
‘The New Wine.’ [A poem.] William J. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Theories 
of Compensation.’ Brother Leo, F.S.C., ‘How Dryden became a 
Catholic.’ [Dryden’s heroic perseverance in Catholicism when he could 
have curried favour with William of Orange shows the sincerity of his 
Catholic faith.] Thomas B. Reilly, ‘The Strategists.’ M. R. Ryan, 
* Another Door for Alaska.’ Francis O’Neill, O.P., ‘ Stoddard, Psalmist 
of the South Seas.’ Frank O’Hara, Ph.D., ‘ Organizing the Country 
for War.’ [Holds that the President will get the power from Congress 
to prosecute the war vigorously, and in proof refers to the speedy 
legislation for conscription.] S. M. M., ‘ Bondage.’ Shane Leslie, 
‘Ireland Again.’ [‘In destroying Redmond’s influence in Ireland the 
British Government has destroyed its own for ever.’ 

THe CatHotic Wortp. (August, 1917.)—F. A. Palmieri, 0.S.A., 
“The Church and the Russian Revolution.” [The Russian Church 
has lost her grasp on both high and low classes of society.] Henry 
Somerville, ‘ National Conference of Catholic Charities.’ Hilaire 
Belloc, ‘ The Priest.’ [A story of an American tribe told in a style 
which rises to the level of genius.] M. E. Buhler, ‘ The Song Makers.’ 
M. R. Ryan, ‘ Our Merchant Marine.’ Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., 
‘The False Decretals.’ [Reviews a recent dissertation on the subject 
by the Protestant, Davenport, who opposes the old and ignorant Pro- 
testant traditions.] Armel O’Connor, ‘ The Wise Virgins.” James J. 
Walsh, M.D., ‘ Herbert Spencer: A Fallen Idol.’ [Claims that Spencer 
was a deductive philosopher.] Thomas B. Reilly, ‘ Pearl of the House 
of Aragon.’ Clio Mamer, ‘ Alaska’s Prospective Contribution to our 
Meat Supply.’ R. Bancroft-Hughes, ‘Bells and their Message.’ 
Henriette E. Delamore, ‘ For Love is of God.’ [Holds that a saint 
need not be lacking in intense natural affections.] J. Corson Miller, 
‘Salve Regina Aeterna.’ Frank O’Hara, Ph.D., ‘ Mobilizing the Law 
of Supply and Demand.’ 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (July, 1917).—Alfred E. 
Garvie, ‘The Danger of Reaction, Theological and Ethical.’ [The 
reaction comprises pessimism, rigorism, foolish opinions about the 
war as a judgment on trivial events, bitter persecution of conscien- 
tious objectors.] Gerald Birney Smith, ‘ Christianity and the Spirit 
of Democracy.’ [Speaks of the necessity of an adaptation to the post- 
war democratic needs of men.] Burton Scott Gaston, ‘The Pauline 
Theology and Hellenism.’ [The converted Paul working among Greeks 
used a Greek frame-work for his doctrines.] Henry F. Cope, ‘ Fifteen 
Years of the Religious Education Association.’ Charles S. Macfarland, 
‘The Progress of Federation among the Churches.’ M. Sprengling, ‘The 
Aremaic Papyri of Elephantine in English.’ 
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THE JEWISH QuARTERLY Review. (July, 1917).—Dr. A. Marmorstein, 
‘ Solomon Ben Judah and some of his Contemporaries.’ Prof. Julian 
Morgenstern ‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals.’ Dr. D. 
S. Blondheim, ‘ Tentative List of Extant Manuscripts of Rashi’s 
Talmudical Commentaries.” Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, Takkanos Ezra.’ 
Rev. M. H. Segal, ‘Studies in the Books of Samuel II. Critical Notices. 

THe JEWISH QUARTERLY Review. (October, 1917.)—Rabbi Israel 
Lebendiger, ‘ The Minor in Jewish Law.’ Dr. Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
*Crescas on the Problem of Divine Attributes.’ Rabbi Israel Isaac 
Efros, ‘ The Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval Philosophy.’ [Main- 
tains that the Aristotelian position identified the infinite with the 
indefinite.] Critical Notices. 

Tue Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (April, 1917.)—Benjamin B. 
Warfield, ‘The New Testament Terminology of ‘‘ Redemption.”’’ 
James Burt Willson, ‘The Use of Iron in Ancient Times.’ Oswald T. 
Allis, ‘ The Bearing of Archaeology upon the Higher Criticism of the 
Psalms.’ [The facts of Archaeology entirely harmonize with the 
positions generally accepted by the critics.] Reviews of Recent 
Literature. 

THe Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. (July, 1917.)—Benjamin 3. 
Warfield, ‘ Christ our Sacrifice.’ William Brenton Greene, Jun., ‘ The 
Reasonableness of Vicarious Atonement.’ James Burt Willson, ‘ Lead 
and Tin in Ancient Times.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. 

Tue Irish EccrestasticaL REcorp. (August, 1917.)—L. Watt, 
* Molina on Political Sovereignty.’ [Fuller in his treatment than Suarez 
whom he influenced.] B. V. Miller, ‘ The Origins of the Christian 
Ministry—a Presbyterian View.’ [A sympathetic review of Mr. Wother- 
spoon’s book on the subject.] P. O'Neill, ‘Irish Records in Roman 
Libraries.’ [Well-merited appreciation of Dr. Hagan’s latest contribu- 
tion to the Archivium Hibernicum.] Dr. J. M. O'Sullivan, ‘ Principles 
of Democratic Revolution.’ | Continuation of the subject. ] J. Darlington, 
‘Teaching by Parable: the Lily and its Seed.’ [The natural illustrates 
the supernatural.] D. Barry, ‘ The Validity and Lawfulness of Generic 
Confession.’ [As regards free matter, most likely always valid, certainly 
not always lawful.] Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 
Books Received. 

THe Irish EcctesiasticaL Recorp. (September, 1917.)—F. Mas- 
terson, ‘ The Ethics of Gambling.’ [Good in itself but dangerous.] D. 
O’Neill, ‘The Remedy: ‘‘in Particulars.’’’ [The Weakness of the 
Anglican ‘‘ Mission of Repentance.’’] Dr. J. M. O’Sullivan, ‘ Principles 
of Democratic Revolution.’ [Conclusion. America greatly influenced 
the French Declaration.] R. B. Taylor, ‘ The Distinction between 
Essence and “‘ Esse.’’’ [In spite of the author’s protest that the 
question is not theological, we venture to mention it. He holds for 
@ real distinction.] Correspondence. Documents. Reviews and Notes. 
Books Received. 

THe Montu. (July, 1917.)—S. F. Smith, ‘The Popes as Peace- 
makers.’ [A review of the Abbé d’ Agnelli’s work, with many valuable 
suggestions of the writer’s own.] D. Johnson, ‘ Hidden Gardens.—II.’ 
[ Religious life of simple people.] Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. 
Books Received. 

THe Montu. (August, 1917.)—J. Keating, ‘ Muzzling the Dogs of 
War.’ [Christians should support the American and British Leagues 
of Peace: Christian principles essential for their success.] H. 
Thurston, ‘ The Feast of the Assumption.’ [Historical evidence from 
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the early Centuries.] 8S. F. Smith, ‘The Anglican Prayer Book Re- 
vision.’ [An account of the Report of the Joint Committee as dis- 
cussed at the Canterbury Convocation. ] 

Tue Monto. (September, 1917).— H. Thurston,‘ Reservation in 
its Historical Aspects.” [Great change about 1150 A.D.] Miscellanea. 
Reviews. Short Notices. Books Received. 

THe EcciesiasticaL Review. (June, 1917.)—Dr. C. W. Currier, 
* Holding out the Olive Branch.’ [The Church’s record as peace-maker. } 
J. C. Harrington, ‘ The native Capacity of Reason to know God.’ [Refu- 
tation of Agnosticism.] Dr. J. O’Grady, * Factors and Tendencies in 
the modern Labour Movements.’ [An historical résumé from a friendly 
standpoint.| Dr. J. Cooper, ‘ Freemasonry’s T'wo-hundredth Birthday.’ 
[A full and able article, largely concerned with the Freemason concept 
of God, and conveying—as regards non-Latin Masonry—a much better 
impression than generally prevails.] Analecta. Studies and Confer- 
ences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and Notes. Books 
Received. 

THe EcciesiasticaL Review. (July, 1917.)—H. T. E. Richards, 
‘Saint Paul’s Message on the Mass.’ [In Romans xv., 16.] Sacerdos, 
‘The Pastor and his School Sisters.’ [Hints for management of schools 
taught by nuns.] E. Colby, ‘ The Priest in Medieval Literature.’ [In 
Chaucer and Langland especially.] Dr. J. M. Cooper, ‘ Freemasonry, 
State, and Church.’ [In the same strain as the writer’s previous article. | 
S. M. Hogan, ‘ Benedict XV. and the Septenary of the Order of 
Preachers." [The spirit and achievements of the Order.] Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and 
Notes. Books Received. 

Tue EccriesiasticaL Review. (August, 1917.)—Dr. J. Fréri, ‘Native 
Clergy for Mission Countries.’ [Urgently needed.] Dr. A. B. Meehan, 
‘The New Edition of the Roman Ritual.’ [Examination of the editio 
typica.| E. Colby, ‘ Friars and Monks in Medieval Literature.’ [Same 
authors as before. Social satire has selected the less typical.] Dr. J. 
M. Cooper, ‘ Freemasonry and Modern Life.’ Sages society leans towards 
Rationalism and individual autonomy. Generally opposed to Socialism. ] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. 
Criticisms and Notes. Books Received. 

Tue Irish CourcH QuarTERLY. (July, 1917.)—G. F. Hamilton, 
‘Dean Swift as a Churchman.’ [His religious convictions were deep 
and definite, though his harsh sarcasm might convey a different im- 
pression.| St. J. Drelincourt, ‘ The Early Religious Drama in Ireland.’ 
yg my gleanings from the fourteenth and three following centuries. ] 

- Joynt, ‘ The Cathach of St. Columba.’ [A very interesting article 


based largely on Dr. Lawlor’s book. Every reason to believe that the 
Cathach is the Saint’s own MS.] R. M. Wilson, ‘ Cosin and the Re- 
vision of 1662.’ [The bishop’s influence on the work has been much 
over-rated.] Dr. H. J. Lawlor, ‘ The Genesis of the Dioceses of Derry 
and Raphoe.’ [A very learned discussion.] Notices of Books. 
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